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Washington’s  Day 


By  Woodrow  Wilson 

Beautifully  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle  and  Others 

The  first  of  a  series  of  papers  in  which  there  is  presented  a 
new  interpretation  of  that  period  which  was  at  once  the  frui* 
tion  of  the  En^^lish  Colonial  culture  of  America,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  New  Nation. 

Part  II.  of  BRISEIS,  William  Black’s  New  Novel 

Illustrations  by  Smedley 
Second  paper  of 

ON  SNOW-SHOES  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS 
By  Caspar  W.  Whitney 

Illustrations  by  Remington 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 


For  January 


Other  attractive  features: 

LONDON’S  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAYS.  Illustrated  by 
Joseph  Pennell.— STORIES  by  Elirabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Julian 
Ralph,  etc.,  etc. 

ents  a  Copy.  Ready  December  ai.  $4  oo  a  Year. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S ! 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


Mars. 

A  beautiful  book  by  PERCIVAL  LOWELL,  describ¬ 
ing  his  very  interesting  observations.  With  a  col¬ 
ored  frontispiece  and  many  full-page  and  text  illus¬ 
trations.  8vo,  $3.5U. 

A  Victorian  Anthology. 

Selected  and  edited  by  EDMUND  CLARENCE  j 
STEDM  AN.  With  brief  biographies  of  the  authors 
quoted,  a  fine  frontispiece  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria 
and  a  vignette  of  the  Poets’  Comer  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Large  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  attractive  libra¬ 
ry  style,  ti.aO\  full  gilt,  S3.00;  half  calf,  full 

levant,  ^.00. 

Mrs.  Jameson’s  Works  on  Art. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  A  rtf  2  rols. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

legends  of  the  Madonna. 

Mewoirs  of  the  Earlg  Italian  Painters. 

With  a  memoir  and  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jameson.  In 
five  volumes,  crown  8vo,  each  containing  nearly  lUU 
illustrations,  selected  from  the  works  of  great  maks- 
ters.  $:i.UU  a  volume,  $1.5.(K>  the  set. 

Standish  of  Standish. 


A  beautiful  Holiday  Edition  of  this  popular  histori¬ 
cal  novel,  by  Mrs.  JANE  G.  AUSTIN.  With  8) 
exquisite  full-page  photogravure  illustrations  by 
FRANK  T.  MERRILL.  2  vols.,  12mu,  tastefully 
boimd,  $.5.00. 

Last  Poems  of  James  Russell 
Lowell. 

With  a  fine  portrait.  Printed  in  artistic  style,  and 
exquisitely  bound  in  polished  buckram.  12mo,  (IJSS. 

Cambi  idge  Poets. 

C«implete  Poetical  Works  of 

(direr  Wendell  Holmes. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

Beautiful  volumes,  each  with  a  portrait,  a  vignette, 
biographical  sketch,  notes,  chronological  tables,  in¬ 
dex  of  titles  and  first  lines.  Each.  large  crown  8vo, 
$2.00;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $3.50;  full  levant,  $5.50. 

Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home. 

A  Sequel  to  “Little  Mr.  Tbimblefinger  and  his  Queer 
Country.’’  By  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS,  author 
of  the  “Uncle  Remus”  hooks.  With  25  capital  illus¬ 
trations  by  OLIVER  HERFORD.  Square  8vo,  $2.00. 

This  Goodly  Frame  the  Earth.  I 


China.  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Greece.  By  FRANCIS 
TIFFANY,  author  of  “The  Life  of  Dorothea  Lynde 
Dix,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  handsomely  hound,  $1.50. 

Scid  by  BookseUem,  Sent,  pontpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  Co.,  Boston. 
11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


A  New  Help  for 

Superintendents 


.  ‘  '£:ac  w 
H  ■1’^ 

£>  R 

fii-inSr:'' 

l/herty 


The  Westminster 

witk  Sabbath-School  Blackboard 

a  Manoal 

The  Superintendent’s  Assistant 

Price.  75  cents  a  qnarter  :  |3  a  year.  8lse,  4  by  8  feet, 
a  separate  sheet  -for  each  Sunday.  Send  lor  a  sample 
sheet  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER 

Business  Stmerlntcndent 
Presbyterian  Board  1334  _ 

of  tSibiication  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BabbaUi-iSrboot  Work. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (or  BUKESLEE)  LESSONS 

FOR  SUJfDAT  SCHOOZ.S  AND  BIBLE  CLASSES. 

We  announce  for  1896  the  completion  of  the  Series  of  Lessons  on 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

from  the  four  gospels,  which  are  now  issued  in  the  following 

SEVEN  GRADES: 

FOR  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT ;  FOR  THE  MAIN  SCHOOL; 

Primary  I^essons  and  Cards,  Junior  Quarterly, 

*i"nthjy.  Intermediate  Quarterly, 

Child  s  Quarterly,  l^gressive  Quarterly, 

FOR  BIBLE  CLASSES  —  Senior  Quarterly, 

so  that  each  department  of  the  Sunday  School  may  study  a  lesson  fitted  to  its  special  needs,  yet 
all  study  the  same  general  subject  matter.  We  also  offer  for 

AIDS  TO  STUDY: 

Primary  Teachers’  Helper ;  Bible  Study  Manual :  a  Harmony ;  two  Lives  of  Christ ;  and  for  the  senior 
grade  weekly  Notes  in  The  Watchman,  Evangelist,  Christian  Work,  Advance,  and  other  papers. 

TTiose  who  have  already  nsed  these  lessons  will  find  them  greatlv  Improved  In  their  present  form.  Those 
who  begin  using  them  now  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  Interest  they  awaken  in  both  young  and  old. 

not  try  them  in  ISttS,  and  thn.  allow  yonr  .chool,  or  n  few  classe.  at  lea.t,  to  stndy  a  connected  and  complete  life  of 
Christ  from  the  four  Gospel.,  iniUead  of  the  fragmentary  one  from  Luke  alone,  which  i.  begun  January  1  in  theluteroational 
Serietf 

Specimen  Lessons  Free.  Address  (stating  Grades  desired) 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  21  BtosfieM  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


"\Yo%h  cm  make  $40  A  WEEK 

from  now  till  after  Christmas,  taking  orders  for  the  new 
Child's  bible,  “Sacred  Pictures  and  Their  Teachings."  400beau- 
tifnl  engravings.  20  iiages  of  oil  colored  plates.  Special  holiday 
Inducements.  Exclusive  territory-  Books  on  credit.  Freights 
paid.  Gold  watch  premlnma  A  postal  card  will  secure  an 
oner  from  os.  Book  sent  postpaid  for  $2.50.  Address  Kbtstoni 
PUBLISHINU  Co.,  8th  and  Locusts  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

STUDY  LAW  at 

Systeaatlc  and  tborougli  couraaa  laaght  M 
by  able  and  axparlancad  taachan. 

SplaadM  opportunity  for  a  lagaladttcatloa, 

Saad  atamp  for  full  partlealara.  1^ 

fiNataao  Oaaaianowoanoi  Maeioat  cv  Law,  ^ 


TOUR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

should  now  be  revised  and  replenished.  Have  you  seen 
The  Evangelist's  List  of  the  b^t  100  Sunday-school  books, 
as  decided  by  the  votes  of  Presbyterian  librarians  and 
teachers?  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  this  list  it  will 
he  found  of  the  ntmoet  valoe. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECT'i  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR.  LAWYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACHER, 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Ciretdars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn 


DESKS 

AND 

OFFICE  FURNITURE. 

Great  vsr’ety  of  style 
and  price. 

T.  a.  SELLEW, 
111  Fulton  Street. 
New  York. 


Cloths  1,25 
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Atlantic  Monthly 

FOR  JANUARY,  1896, 


WILL  CONTAIN 

An  Unpublished  Note-Book  of  Hawthorne. 

Written  In  1839.  while  Hawthorne  was,  for  a  short  time. 
Weigher  and  Gauger  at  the  Port  of  Etoston. 

The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs. 

A  Story  of  Maine.  By  Sarah  Obne  Jbwbtt,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Deep  Haven,”  and  the  best  known  of  New 
England’s  story-tellers. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Post-Office. 

By  John  R.  Proctor,  Chairman  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  A  forcible  statement  of  the  revolution 
to  be  brought  about  In  our  postal  service  by  the  recent 
consolidation  of  officers  over  large  areas. 

Congress  Out-of-Date. 

A  presentation  of  the  abuses  due  to  the  method  of 
convening  Congress  a  year  after  its  election,  with 
some  suggested  remedies. 

Pirate  Gold.  Part  I. 

The  first  installment  of  a  three-part  story  of  romantic 
Boston  life  in  the  fifties  by  F.  J.  .Stimpson  (J.  S.  op 
Dale). 

The  Christian  Socialist  Movement  of  the 
Century. 

By  J.  M.  Ludlow,  so  Identified  with  the  work  of  Mau¬ 
rice  and  Kingsley. 

The  Johnson  Club. 

By  Georoe  Birkbbck  Hill.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  meetings  of  a  number  of  distinguished  Johnson 
enthusiasts. 

The  Children  of  the  Road. 

By  JosiAH  Flynt.  A  study  of  children  among  va¬ 
grants,  by  an  authority  widely  recognized. 

The  Fete  de  Gayant. 

By  Aones  Repplibh.  One  of  Miss  Repplier's  most  de¬ 
lightful  sketches  of  travel. 

As  the  result  of  a  European  trip  made  for  the  puriK)se  of 
study  in  provincial  France,  Mrs.  Mary  Hartwell 


W.  A.  WUDZ  ft  CO.,  -  Boatoa,  Man. 

Send  postal  card  for  free  sample  pages. 


CONTRIBUTE  TO  MAKE  THIS  PERIODICAL 

Encyclopedic  in  Scope,  Character, 
Completeness,  Comprehensiveness. 
INDISPENSABLE 

to  every  reader  of  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 
The  thoughtful  reader  will  find  in 

•  THE  LIVING  AGE 
Food  to  NOURISH,  STIMULATE  and  INSPIRE  THOUGHT 
A  Weekly  Magazine,  It  gives  more  than  Three  and 
a  Quarter  Thousand  doublecolumn  octavo 
pages  of  reading  ■  matter  yearly, 
forming  four  large  volumes. 

It  has  received  the  commendations  of  the  highest 
literary  authorities,  the  most  distinguished  states¬ 
men,  the  brightest  men  and  women  of  the  country, 
and  has  proven  a  source  of  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment  to  many  thousands.  It  commends  itself 
especially  to  busy  people  of  moderate  means  for 
they  will  find  In  It  what  they  cannot  otherwise  ob¬ 
tain,  except  by  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and 
money, yet  which  is  so  essential  to  every  one  who 
desires  to  be  well  Informed  concerning  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  day. 

"One  may  find  here  all  that  It  is  worth  his  while 
to  know  of  foreign  literature  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments.” — Adx'ance,  Chicago. 

"A  vust  amount  of  good  reading  at  a  merely 
nominal  price.”— Advertiser. 

"No  gentleman’s  library  should  be  without  this 
eclectic.” — The  Nation,  New  Tork. 

Subscription  REDUCED  from  $8.00  to  $6.00. 
This  makes  The  I.lving  Age  absolutely 
the  cheapest  magazine  published.  -  - 
Subscribe  Now  for  1896  and  Receive  Free  theta 
%  tervening  weekly  Issues  of  1895. 

Single  copies  15n.  each. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers. 
Rates  for  clubbing  The  Living  Age  with  other 
periodicals  will  be  sent  on  application.  Address, 

LITTELL  &  CO  ,  P.O.  Box  5206,  BostoM 


Gaze’s  Tours 


(Established  1844.) 

All  necessary  expenses  Included 

Holy  Land,  Egypt,  the  Nile 

Independent  Tickets  Everywhere. 
Parties  under  experienced  escort  leave  New  York 
Jan.  22d,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  I9th,  March  7th,  for  Italy.  Kgypt 
and  the  Orient  ONLY  HIGH-CLASS  8THAME$M. 
Fares  range  from  1480  to  (1,125.  Detailed,  lUnstrated 
itineraries  post-free. 

NILE  STEAMERS 

of  the  ThewOkieh  Nile  8.  8.  Co.  weekly;  (171.50  21-day 
flrst-class  Tourist  8teamer;  17-<1ay  Tours,  (112.50;  dab- 
aheahs  and  special  steamers  for  private  parties. 

H.  OAZF.  &  80 N8,  Ltd., 

113  Broadway,  New  York. 
Offlclal  Agents  (or  all  Trunk  Lines. 


study  in  provincial _ _  _  — .  . . . 

Cathbrwood  will  contribute  a  series  of  readable  ar¬ 
ticles.  The  first  is  entitled 

A  Farm  in  Marne. 

Poems.  Book  Reviews,  and  the  usual  Departments. 
35  cents  a  copy  $4.00  a  year. 


A  Cruise 


Mediterranean 

By  specially  chartered  steamer  “Friesland”  (7,liu  Iona), 
January  S9,  1896,  visiting  Bermuda,  Gibraltar.  Malaga, 
Granada.  Alhambra,  Algiers,  Cairo;  10  days  in  Palestine, 
Revront,  Ephesus,  Constantinople.  Athens,  Rome,  Nice; 
only  $550  and  up,  excursions,  fees,  etc.,  included.  Oigan- 
Ized  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Cfiark.  ez-U.  s.  Vice- Con¬ 
sul  at.  Jerusalem.  Ocean  tickets  all  lines.  30  parties  to 
Enrope.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

lit  Broadway,  Mew  York. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 
4  Park  5t.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JUST  rUBLIHHED. 


AN  ENTIRELY  A'BW  EDITION  OF 

Johnson’s  Universal 
Cyclopaeidia. 


For  the  Winter  go  to 


48  hours  by  Elegant  Steamships  weekly. 

For  Winter  Tours  go  to 

XrKlies 

BY 

Quebec  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 

Elegant  Passenger  Steamships  every  Ten  Days. 

For  descrintive  pamphlet  apply  to 

A.  E.  OUTERBRIDGE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS.  New  York. 


Complete  in  Eight  Extra  Royal  Octavo  Volumes, 
Containing  7264  pages, 

130  Colored  Maps,  and  over  3,000  Engravings, 
New  and  Larger  Type. 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS.  LL.D., 

President  of  the  University  aj  Wisconsin, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 

Assisted  by  a  Corps  of  Thirty-six  eminent  scholars 
as  Department  JJditors. 

The  Outlook  (New  York,  July  30, 1895)  says  of  this  new 
edition : 

“The  editors  .  .  .  have  certainly  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  work  that  is  compact  as  well  as  comprehensive; 
that  is  intelligently  illustrated;  that  contains  a  larger 
number  of  new  and  valuable  maps,  both  of  countries 
and  of  cities,  than  any  of  its  rivals;  in  which  scientific 
and  practical  subjects  receive  the  most  attention,  as  be¬ 
fits  a  work  that  is  to  represent  the  dominant  tendencies 
of  the  age,  but  in  which  no  department  of  human  activ¬ 
ity  is  without  representation;  a  work  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  reach  and  benefit  more  American  families  than 
any  other  book  of  its  class  that  will  see  the  light  for 
years  to  come.” 


STEAM  YACHTIN6  UNDER  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG. 

The  American  Steamship  Co.  have  refitted  the  Cramp  built 
steamer  “Ohio”  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  strieuy  Jhrth- 
class  pleasure  yacht,  and  we  have  chartered  it  tor  one  year  for 
a  series  of  unique  cruises.  She  will  carry  no  steerage,  second 
doss  or  freight.  The  first  cruises  will  be  In  Jsnnary  and  Feb- 
mary  to  the  WEST  INDIES,  visiting  all  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands,  and  Bermuda,  Nicaragua,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba.  Send  for  programs 

THE  THOMAS  FOREIGN  TOURIST  CO., 

17tl  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia. 
Transportation  Agents  for  the  (General  Connell  of  Re¬ 
form^  Churches  meeting  in  Glasgow,  June  17, 1806. 


■pUROPE  and  the  ORIENT  this  Winter.— Tenth  select  party; 
^  best  accommodations  (or  Southern  Spain,  Enrope.  Egypt, 
the  Nile,  Greece.  Turkey,  Holy  Land,  etc.:  118  days’  tour;  sail¬ 
ing  from  New  York  s*.  “Normannla,”  Jan.  8,  1896. 

Address  Mrs.  M.  A.  CROSLEY,  786  Putnam  ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


Send  for  Prospectus  and  Specimen  Papes. 


SVThe  Gems  of  the  Tropics  ^ 

^  The  new  fuU-powared  steal  V%d^- 

cy^stastam  ot  the  WARD 

FrsJl  as  foUowsi  BaTsna,  Cuba,  and 
ift^/Tamploo,  Mexico,  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday.  Progreso,  Vers  Cnu 
r  Mexican  Porta  erety  Saturday.  Na«au,  N.  P.^ 
Santiago  and  Clenluegos,  every  other  Thursday.  These 
tours  and  their  combinations  offer  unrivaled  attraetluna 
^  Steamers  have  electric  lights  and  hells,  all 
.dftL  Improvemenla  Nassau  has  the  bast  hotel  X. 
la  the  West  Indies,  and  cable  oommu- 
nlcatlon  with  the  United  Statsa 
BeantUnldaarriptlve  books  bee. 

J«MC«  E.  WARD  4  CO. 

WAtt  gT.,  NEW  YORK.  F 


A  Practical  School  of 

DfltWING  and  PORTRAITURE 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Any  having  talent  and  desiring  to 
study  art  wiU  do  well  to  correspond 
with  this  school  and  learn  of  the  work 
where  more  help  is  wanted. 

The  use  and  application  of  the  Aii 
Brush  given  special  attention. 

Farticnlars  free.  Address 

ILLINOIS  ART  SCHOOL. 

3  Pearl  Street,  Rockford,  Ill. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL.  1 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address-  IT 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  yonr  sube  rintion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex  \ 
amine  this  label  on  yonr  paper  and  see  it  anything  Is  dut  wp 

Ths  KvANO^jgT,  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  t(  ^ 

Turn  Rv  A  NOMI.MT  Ira 

1.58  Fifth  Aveaue,  New  York,  j  '  B0CKF0RD,ILL, 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


December  19,  1805. 


The  Superb  CHRISTMAS  Number  of 

THE  LADIES’  HOME  JOURNAL 


With  a  wealth  of  articles,  poems  and  stories,  including; 

Ex-President  Harrison^s  first  article  on  “This  Country  of  Ours’ 
Rudyard  Kipling^s  new  India  story,  “William  the  Conqueror’’; 
The  story  of  “How  Longfellow  Wrote  His  Best-Known  Poems 
Miss  Mary  E,  Wilkins^  first  of  six  “Neighborhood  Types”; 
Mary  Anderson^s  first  autobiographical  article  of  her  career ; 

A  full  page  of  Kate  Greenaway's  bonnie  little  women; 

The  first  of  Julia  Magruder's  novel,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gibson; 
James  Whitcomb  Riley's  new  poem,  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost 

And  over  40  other  stories,  articles  and  poems. 


For  One  Dollar  the  Journal  will  be  Sent  for  a  Whole  Year  by 
The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 
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All  Bound  the  Horizon, 

The  condition  of  things  regarding  Armenia 
has  become  literally  intolerable.  Not  so 
much  because  massacres  and  outrages  are 
events  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  as  because 
tbe  apathy  of  the  Powers  has  ceased  to  be 
doubtful.  For  weeks  they  have  let  everything 
stand  still  while  the  Porte  played  his  game  of 
“bluff”  over  tbe  admission  of  a  few  warships 
through  tbe  Dardanelles.  Now  that  subter¬ 
fuge  is  exhausted.  The  foreign  guard  ships 
have  been  permitted  to  pass  tbe  Straits,  and 
since  last  Thursday  the  world  has  been 
asking,  “What  next!”  The  tortured  Armenians 


have  been  awaiting  the  reply  in  agonized  sus¬ 
pense,  and  have  found  no  voice  nor  any  to  an¬ 
swer.  The  Powers  might  be  as  impotent  as  tbe 
Baal  of  Tyre,  for  all  the  response  they  make. 
But  while  the  words  are  being  written,  an  an¬ 
swer  comes,  more  cruel,  more  disheartening 
than  a  categorical  refusal :  Lord  Salisbury 
announces  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster  -that 
“there  is  really  no  effective  concert  of  the 
European  Powers  in  regard  to  Turkey,”  that 
“although  public  opinion  in  England  is  deeply 
moved  at  the  horrors  in  Armenia,  there  is  no 
such  deep  seated  feeling  in  the  countries  of 
the  continent.”  As  if  apathy,  on  the  part  of 
tbe  general  public,  if  it  exists,  were  any  rea¬ 
son  why  governments  should  sit  still  while  an 
awful  wrong  is  being  committed,  a  wrong 
which  cries  aloud  to  all  humanity  for  redress  I 

Meanwhile  Russia  is  moving  her  troops  in 
the  direction  of  Turkey,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  to  hope  but  that  this  great  empire  will 
step  in  and  break  down  the  power  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan.  However  far  such  an  event  might  differ 
from  the  ideal  to  be  desired,  it  is  incompara¬ 
bly  to  be  preferred  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Turk’s  evident  policy  of  extermination  of  the 
Armenians.  The  Western  Powers,  especially 
Great  Britain,  had  their  opportunity,  and  have 
chosen  not  to  accept  it.  Tbe  disastrous  result 
is,  that  with  their  dilly-dallying  they  have 
wasted  tbe  time  when  any  nation  might  have 
moved  to  some  purpose.  Winter  is  now  here, 
military  operations  must  be  practically  at  a 
stand  still  for  a  number  of  months.  Even  the 
Turks  will  hardly  need  to  move  in  the  fur¬ 
thering  of  their  policy.  There  are  at  least 
half  a  million  Armenians  who  may  be 
trusted  to  starve  and  freeze  to  death  before 
spring,  and  so  far  as  the  brave  little  Armenian 
garrison  at  Zeitun  is  concerned  there  is  now 
a  sufficient  body  of  Turkish  troops  posted  at 
a  safe  distance  to  insure  that  it  shall  fall  a 
prey  to  starvation,  too. 

Yet  it  seems  likely  that  Turkey  is  planning 
a  more  active  policy  than  that  which  trusts 
all  to  the  winter’s  cold.  Other  provinces  than 
Armenia  are  threatened.  Will  France  and 
England  wake  up  if  the  present  policy  of  tbe 
Sultan  is  extended  to  Syria?  It  is  reported 
that  a  grave  uneasiness  is  felt  in  Aleppo.  It 
is  believed  that  a  massacre  of  Christians  there 
will  surely  occur  unless  the  Powers  interfere ; 
there  are  disturbances  between  Christians  and 
the  Turkish  troops  in  Crete,  and  the  prospects 
now  are  that  tbe  evident  policy  of  tbe  Sultan 
to  do  away  with  Christianity  in  Armenia 
is  likely  to  be  extended  over  a  much  larger 
area. 

The  reply  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  offer  of 
Secretary  Olney  on  the  part  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  arbitrate  in  the  Venezuelan  affair  has 
been  made  public.  As  was  expected,  he  de¬ 
clines  absolutely  to  submit  the  question  to 


arbitration,  and  refuses  to  recognize  tbe  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  as  in  any  way  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  European  governments.  In 
this,  England  is  certainly  taking  a  step  back¬ 
ward  in  civilization.  It  is  too  late  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  for  a  civilized  Power  to 
make  a  grab  at  territory  with  no  more  right 
or  reason  than  that  it  wants  it,  and  a  refusal 
to  submit  a  case  of  territorial  acquisition  to 
arbitration,  a  refusal,  that  is,  to  lay  before  a 
friendly  and  neutral  Power  the  grounds  on 
which  it  justifies  to  itself  such  action,  is  a 
virtual  acknowledgment  that  the  action  has 
neither  right  nor  reason. 

Matters  appear  to  be  getting  desperate  with 
Spain  in  her  struggle  with  Cuba.  It  is  as  im 
possible  as  ever  to  decide  between  truth  and 
falsehood  in  the  reports  sent  out  on  either 
side,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  new  shipments 
of  troops  from  Spain  have  been  required,  and 
that  the  Spanish  papers  are  admitting  the 
wretched  condition  of  their  own  troops,  and 
the  advance  of  the  Cuban  forces.  A  mani¬ 
festo  has  been  circulated  in  this  country  pro¬ 
fessing  to  set  the  question  right  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  point  of  view,  in  which  the  uprising  is 
laid  at  the  door  of  Cuban  residents  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  independence  is 
desired  in  Cuba  by  any  except  a  few 
desperadoes  is  stoutly  denied.  Meanwhile 
the  Spanish  government  is  passing  through 
deep  waters,  financial  and  otherwise.  The 
Ministry  has  been  asked  to  resign,  the  Cortes 
is  to  be  dissolved,  and  tbe  last  report  as  to 
tbe  Cuban  question  is  that  the  belligerent 
island,  with  all  its  debts  and  liabilities,  is 
to  be  offered  to  England  in  exchange  for  Gib¬ 
raltar.  _ 

The  question  of  damages  due  to  Canadian 
sealers  by  the  capture  of  their  vessels  by  our 
cruisers,  pending  the  settlement  by  tbe  Paris 
council  of  arbitration  of  matter  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  will  probably  come  to 
a  solution  early  in  the  present  Congress.  Tbe 
British  Government  claimed  that  the  damages 
amounted  to  $700,000,  but  agreed  to  settle 
for  $42.’>,000  if  tbe  amount  was  paid  in  1894. 
Congress  objected  to  this  award  as  excessive, 
and  the  subject  having  been  again  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  Washington  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  with  a 
representative  of  Canada  also  present,  it  was 
decided  that  a  commission  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  each  government,  with  power  to  call 
in  a  third  party,  shall  meet  at  Vancouver  to 
give  the  subject  a  careful  revision  and  come  to 
a  final  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  indem¬ 
nity  properly  due  Whether  or  not  these  com¬ 
missioners  will  sustain  the  opinion  of  Con¬ 
gress,  that  the  amount  awarded  in  Paris  was 
excessive,  is  a  subject  on  which  no  one  can 
prophesy.  The  matter  has  an  importance  far 
beyond  the  amount  of  money  involved ;  the 
settlement  of  international  difficulties  byarbi- 
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tration,  though  it  has  more  than  once  been 
accomplished,  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Under  what  circumstanoes  is  it  proper 
to  pasa  under  review  the  award  of  a  council 
of  arbitration  f  How  far  are  the  parties  to  a 
dispute  bound  to  accept  their  decision? 

This  question  is  taking  on  new  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dispute  that  seems  to  be  rising 
on  the  horizon  as  to  the  boundary  between 
Alaska  and  British  America.  Since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  Yukon 
district,  Great  Britain  inclines  to  claim  a  con¬ 
siderable  territory  that  has  hitherto  been 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  by  Russia 
before  hex.  A  British  survey  of  some  time 
back  brought  the  boundary  considerably 
nearer  the  ocean  than  our  own  survey  makes 
it,  and  in  1894  a  new  survey  brought  it  very 
considerably  nearer  the  coast  than  the  former 
British  survey  had  done,  including  in  Cana¬ 
dian  territory  something  like  seven  miles  of 
gold  bearing  regions,  a  district  immensely 
profitable. 


order  on  the  day  when  disorder  is  most  liable 
to  occur  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  work. 
Dr.  Watts  taught  us  generations  ago  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  work  of  idle  hands,  and  when 
a  fuddled  brain  is  added,  the  "mischief”  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  much  greater.  Now  'even 
though  every  drinking  man  and  woman  in 
the  city  should  lay  in  on  Saturday  night,  and 
drink  at  home  on  Sunday,  as  much  beer  and 
whiskey  as  at  the  saloon  in  former  days,  the 
better  order  of  the  day  would  still  be  main¬ 
tained.  Half  the  mischief  of  the  open  saloon 
on  Sunday  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
open,  that  all  sorts  of  men  gather  there  and 
quarrels  are  likely  to  ensue.  The  man  who 
gets  drunk  at  home  goes  quietly  to  bed  or 
tumbles  stupidly  on  the  fioor  and  sleeps  ofi 
his  liquor,  or  quarrels  with  no  one  more 
belligerent  than  his  wife  and  children.  He 
does  not  go  staggering  and  brawling  through 
the  streets,  and  even  if  the  peace  of  his  home 
is  disturbed  by  his  intoxication,  it  would  have 
been  that,  under  any  circumstances. 


was  the  last  speaker.  It  behooves  all  right- 
minded  citizens  to  follow  up  the  ideas  of  this 
meeting  and  extend  their  infiuence  by  every 
means  in  their  power. 

The  detention  in  prison  of  indicted  persons 
awaiting  trial  is  a  state  of  things  which  ought 
never  to  continue  one  hour  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice.  In 
this  city  people  under  indictment  are  kept  in 
the  Tombs  for  weeks,  months,  years  perhaps, 
without  being  brought  to  trial,  by  reason  of 
the  inadequacy  of  our  court  facilities.  At 
present  there  are  587  prisoners  in  the  Tombs 
awaiting  trial,  and  no  amount  of  crowding 
will  make  it  possible  to  admit  any  more. 
This  intolerable  condition— two,  three,  even 
four  being  herded  in  cells  designed  for  one — is 
now  to  be  relieved  by  an  ingenious  device  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Fellows,  which,  however  doubt¬ 
ful  it  may  appear,  is  certainly  more  merciful 
than  to  keep  longer  incarcerated  these 
wretched  creatures,  all  of  them  innocent  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  not  having  been  proved 
guilty.  He  proposes  to  allow  two  hundred  of 
them,  charged  with  minor  offences,  to  plead 
guilty  to  a  lower  degree  of  crime  than  that 
for  which  they  were  indicted.  By  this  method, 
and  by  the  opening  of  the  Oyer  and  Terminer 
Courts  to  such  trials,  the  cases  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  a 
day  ;  and  though  none  will  go  scot  free,  as 
every  one  theoretically  now  has  a  chance  of 
doing  when  brought  to  trial,  their  sentences 
will  be  light  and  the  period  of  their  detention 
on  the  whole  perhaps  no  greater  than  if  they 
were  left  in  the  Tombs  to  await  the  slow  ap¬ 
proach  of  trial  as  under  the  usual  regime.  It 
is  very  certain  the  places  to  which  they  will 
be  sentenced  cannot  be  worse,  and  may  be 
better  than  the  place  of  their  present  deten¬ 
tion.  _ 

UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

In  my  recent  “Plea  for  Jack”  I  failed  to 
say  that  the  amount  necessary  to  provide  a 
library  for  the  use  of  sailors  at  sea  is  only 
twenty  dollars.  It  bears  the  name  of  the 
donor.  I  might  also  have  added  that  the 
“Sailor’s  Magazine,”  issued  at  76  Wall  Street, 
and  so  ably  edited  by  Dr.  William  C.  Stitt,  is 
the  best  specimen  of  that  kind  of  literature 
that  I  wot  of.  Important  information  about 
nautical  matters,  thrilling  stories  of  the  sea, 
and  narratives  of  sailors’  conversion,  make  it 
thoroughly  readable  from  end  to  end.  Let 
God’s  people  give  Jack  a  hearing. 

Of  all  the  prominent  Englishmen  who  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  Emancipa¬ 
tion  during  our  Civil  War,  and  fought  for  us 
by  tongue  and  pen,  about  the  last  survivor  is 
my  venerable  friend.  Dr.  Newman  Hall.  He 
is  about  approaching  bis  eightieth  birthday, 
and  is  a  fair  match  for  Gladstone  in  freshness 
and  vigor.  He  makes  nothing  of  preaching 
five  and  six  times  a  week,  and  in  a  racy  letter 
which  I  have  just  received,  he  names  twenty- 
five  towns  in  which  he  had  been  preaching 
lately  to  large  audiences.  After  each  dis¬ 
course  he  gives  an  opportunity  for  inquirers 
to  remain  for  conversation  and  prayer.  Many 
conversions  follow  his  fervid  presentation  of 
the  same  truths  which  made  his  famous  tract, 
“Come  to  Jesus,”  an  evangelistic  classic 
the  world  over.  He  says:  “Everywhere  the 
dear  old  Gospel  of  the  Cross  is  eagerly  wel¬ 
comed.  Alasl  the  tendency  in  some  of  our 
pulpits  is  to  forget  the  Cross  and  even  to  deny 
its  sacrificial  and  atoning  character.  I  vastly 
enjoyed  preaching  recently  to  five  thousand 
people  in  dear  Spurgeon’s  Metropolitan  Taber¬ 
nacle,  and  to  at  least  fifteen  hundred  in  my 
old  Christ  Church.  How  greatly  God  is  bless¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  my  successor,  the  Rev.  F. 


This  claim  is  not,  perhpas,  so  gratuitously 
offensive  as  at  first  appears.  The  original 
agreement  was  based  upon  very  indefinite  data, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  un¬ 
prejudiced  person  to  determine  where  pre¬ 
cisely  the  boundary  line  lies.  According  to 
that  agreement,  it  lies  along  the  summits  of 
the  mountain  ten  marine  leagues  back  from 
the  coast.  Now  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  district  where 
there  are  no  mountains ;  in  the  next,  the 
coast  is  so  deeply  indented  that  a  line  which 
should  closely  follow  its  configuration  would  be 
an  impossible  boundary.  But  there  is  another 
view.  The  treaty  of  1825  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  fixed  this  boundary  on  the 
basis  of  Vancouver’s  map,  which  for  a  long 
time  was  the  most  authoritative  in  existence. 
Vancouver  had  been  ordered  to  trace  tbe  coast 
line,  and  he  did  so ;  but  in  doing  so  he  disre¬ 
garded  islands  and  drew  the  coast  line  on  tbe 
mainland.  England  now  maintains  that  the 
coast  line  is  that  of  the  islands,  and  geograph¬ 
ically  perhaps  she  is  correct,  but  the  agree, 
ment  was  not  made  on  that  basis.  Again, 
Vancouver  remained  ignorant  of  the  insular 
character  of  muoh  territory,  and  especially 
of  one  of  the  most  important  islands  on 
the  coast ;  or  rather,  he  did  not  discover  that 
Prince  of  Wales  Island  was  two  islands.  In 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  “  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  island”  is  an  important  point  of 
departure.  Our  government  holds  that  this 
is  to  be  accepted  as  it  was  then  understood ; 
Great  Britain  claims  that  it  must  be  found 
where  it  actually  is— at  a  point  fixed  very 
much  to  the  westward  of  that.  Evidently 
here  is  very  pretty  material  for  a  quarrel. 
It  will  without  question  be  settled  by  arbi¬ 
tration  ;  but  meanwhile  to  be  informed  that 
tbe  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  about  to  establisb  postal  communication  be¬ 
tween  tbe  gold  fields  at  Yukon  and  Juneau,  a 
town  considerably  to  tbe  westward  of  the 
boundary  laid  down  on  tbe  official  charts  of 
Canada,  is  somewhat  galling  even  when  tbe 
informant  is  no  more  reliable  a  person  than 
Dame  Rumor. 


That  tbe  effect  of  Sunday  closing  is  greatly 
to  increase  the  Saturday  sale  of  beer  is  not 
surprising,  and  ought  not  to  be  dispiriting. 
Even  though  tbe  enforcement  ot  the  law  has 
called  into  existence  so  serious  an  innovation 
as  a  quart  bottle  of  beer  (to  be  sold  for  ten 
cents  and  no  return  of  bottle  1),  there  is  no 
ground  for  alarm  or  discouragement.  Men 
are  not  to  be  made  virtuous  by  act  of  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  tbe  Sunday  Closing  Act  is  enforced, 
not  to  promote  temperance,  but  to  secure 


But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  men  and  women 
do  drink  as  much  now  that  they  have  to  buy 
their  liquor  over  night.  Not  one  in  ten  of 
drinking  men  deliberately  intends  to  get  drunk 
on  Sunday.  They  used  to  do  it  because  they 
were  in  the  bar-room,  tbe  liquor  handy,  a 
friend  ready  to  treat,  or  a  friend  to  be  treated ; 
and  so  one  glass  followed  another.  On  Satur¬ 
day  night,  hia  wages  in  his  pocket,  a  man  no 
doubt  looks  forward  to  Sunday  and  decides 
that  be  will  need  beer  that  day,  but  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  weigh  tbe  relative  importance  of 
this  need  against  others — rent,  food,  fuel,  the 
children’s  clothing,  and  so  on,  with  the  result 
that  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  wages  goes 
for  beer  or  whiskey  than  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem.  Most  important  of  all,  the  children  are 
not  called  upon  to  “rush  the  growler”  all 
Sunday. 


The  announced  intention  of  tbe  liquor  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  party  all  over  tbe  State  to  secure 
a  modification  or  repeal  of  tbe  Sunday  Closing 
Act,  met  its  first  response  in  an  enthusiastic 
and  telling  mass  meeting  of  tbe  friends  of 
American  institutions  and  principles,  held  in 
Carnegie  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  The  hall 
was  packed  with  an  audience  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  tbe  best  elements  in  our  city,  and  the 
arguments  against  the  privilege  claimed  by 
tbe  liquor  dealers  were  strong  and  close  to  the 
point.  Bishop  Potter  presided  and  took  the 
impregnable  ground  that  our  civilization  is  a 
Christian  civilization,  as  every  tradesman 
knows  when  be  closes  his  doors]on  Christmas 
and  Good  Friday,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  Christian  State  to  guard  its  rest  day. 
Father  Doyle  reaffirmed  tbe  stand  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  taken  last  month  in 
synod  in  favor  of  Sunday  closing,  and  urged 
it,  for  the  very  saloon’s  sake,  if  there  were  no 
other  argument,  lest  citizens  at  length  rise 
up  in  their  might  and  crush  it.  Dr.  Faunce 
showed  in  a  strong  light  the  impudence  of 
the  claim  of  special  facilities  made  by  tbe 
worst  trade  in  the  city,  a  trade  for  tbe  most 
part  dishonorably  conducted,  and  always  pros¬ 
pering  on  the  misery  of  men.  Warner  Miller 
denied  that  the  present  law  was  extreme,  and 
urged  the  audience  to  send  appeals  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  on  behalf  of  tbe  present  laws;  and 
Bishop  Doane,  one  of  the  labors  of  whose  life 
has  been  to  oppose  the  lobby  in  Albany,  or,  as 
he  picturesquely  but  faithfully  put  it.  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus,  stoutly  main¬ 
tained  that  this  law,  which  was  founded  on  a 
moral  issue,  is  not  a  subject  for  local  option. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  touched  eloquently 
on  tbe  blighting  infiuence  of  the  Sunday  sa¬ 
loon  on  home  life.  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Coudert 
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B.  Meyer  I  The  flock  seems  to  draw  equally 
to  their  old  and  to  their  new  pastor.  Our 
African  kings  sail  for  home  to-day,  and  a 
grand  farewell  meeting  was  held  in  Queen’s 
Hall,  Langham  Place.  Thank  God  ;  they  have 
gained  their  requests.  They  are  to  have  a 
government  of  their  own  in  Bechuanaland, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Queen,  and  not  of 
the  ‘  South  Africa  Company,  ’  and  strong 
drink  is  not  to  enter  their  territory.  The 
Queen  told  King  Khama  that  she  considered 
it  a  curse.” 

That  recent  visit  of  the  Christian  king  of 
Bechuanaland  to  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  our  day.  Just  think  of  it. 
Here  is  a  Christian  negro  chief — converted 
under  the  heroic  Dr.  Livingstone— going 
through  England  delivering  temperance 
speeches  and  telling  the  Britishers  that  their 
Queen  is  to  second  his  efforts  to  prohibit  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  from  entering  his  territory  I 
Observe  that  he,  the  converted  African  sav¬ 
age,  has  taken  the  initiative,  and  asks  Her 
Majesty,  “Defender  of  the  Faith,”  to  assist 
him  in  maintaining  prohibition  on  African 
soil  I  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  invite  the 
gentleman  “in  black”  to  come  over  to  this 
country  and  to  stir  up  our  sluggish  churches 
to  a  new  campaign  against  that  same  “curse” 
of  the  grog-shop  and  the  bottle.  If  King 
Khama  were  to  visit  our  land,  he  might  be 
astonished  at  some  things  besides  the  stock- 
sights  of  Niagara  Falls,  Chicago,  and  the  East 
River  Bridge.  He  would  see  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  housed  in  a  marble  palace  and  yet 
groaning  under  the  abominations  of  debt, 
and  would  learn  that  the  average  contribu¬ 
tion  last  year  of  the  923,000  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to  Foreign  Missions  was 
a  little  lees  than  one  dollar  I  He  would  see 
nearly  flve  thousand  dram-shops  in  this  Brook¬ 
lyn  “City  of  Churches  1”  He  would  And  that 
nearly  all  of  the  old  fashioned  total  abstinence 
societies  had  been  allowed  to  die  out,  and  the 
drinking  usages  stealing  back  again  at  an 
alarming  rate!  He  would  see  that  it  required 
more  than  a  mustard  plaster  to  “draw”  a  col 
lection  for  the  cause  of  temperance  in  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  our  churches,  and  even  the 
law  tor  requiring  instruction  on  the  dangers 
of  alcohol  utterly  ignored  in  many  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Many  other  things  might  make 
our  ebony  brother  stare,  and  perhaps  he 
would  go  back  to  Bechuanaland  and  thank 
God  that  “Africa’s  sunny  fountains”  were 
not  mixed  with  whiskey  in  his  own  territories. 

It  seems  like  taking  time  by  the  forelock  to 
be  preparing  to  celebrate  the  departure  of 
George  Washington  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1899.  But  President  Potter  of  Hobart  College 
has  been  pressing  this  good  proposition  for 
some  months  past  with  much  success.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  literary  and  religious  bodies  have 
already  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of  it. 
Everything  is  to  be  commended  which  brings 
our  American  people  back  to  the  “original 
fountain-heads”  whence  sprang  what  is  purest 
and  best  in  our  national  life.  And  now,  for 
the  thirty- flfth  time  since  1  began  to  write 
under  this  sturdy  old  Catalpa  (whose  gnarled 
branches  have  a  Presbyterian  twist  in  them), 
I  bid  the  thousands  of  Evangelist  readers  a 
“Merry  Christmas  I” 

In  the  year  1847 — nearly  half  a  century  ago 
— Dr.  Field  made  his  flrst  voyage  to  Europe, 
and  in  making  his  outflt,  he  went  to  that 
good  old  Presbyterian,  John  Cattnach,  then 
at  the  corner  of  Wall  Street  and  Broadway, 
and  bought  a  trunk,  which  served  him  so  well 
that  he  has  gone  there  ever  since.  Now  the 
good  old  man  is  gone.  But  the  place  abides, 
though  removed  uptown  to  786  Broadway, 
where  all  the  work  has  the  snme  character  of 
Presbyterian  soundness,  and  be  expects  to  go 
there  for  bis  outfltting  on  any  journeys  he 
may  make  in  the  future.  In  this  he  advises 
his  friends  to  follow  his  example. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHRISTMAS. 

By  Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Shall  the  Church,  as  a  Church,  celebrate 
Christmas? 

The  historical  statement  may  be  made  very 
brief.  Confessedly  the  New  Testament  writers 
are  ignorant  of  the  day  of  our  Lord’s  birth. 
If  any  one  of  them  knew  the  exact  day,  be  did 
not  think  it  of  sufllcient  importance  to  put  it 
on  record.  Nor  do  the  narratives  in  the  Gos¬ 
pel  and  the  allusions  in  the  epistles  give  any 
data  from  which  we  can  draw  even  probable 
conclusions  as  to  the  day.  Confessedly,  also, 
the  early  Church  had  no  Christmas  festival. 
As  a  writer  of  the  last  century  puts  it:  “In 
the  early  Church,  in  the  time  of  the  holy 
Apostles  and  their  pious  followers,  more 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  in  mind  the  crucifled 
and  risen  Jesus,  than  to  increase  the  number 
of  public  festivals.  More  attention  was  given 
to  a  righteous  life  in  Christ,  to  the  sincere 
heart-knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  to  His  spirit¬ 
ual  birth  by  grace  in  the  soul  of  the  believer, 
to  the  power  of  His  resurrection  manifesting 
itself  within,  to  the  fellowship  of  His  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death,  than  to  a  nice  and  inquisitive 
determination  of  the  year  and  day  in  which 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  began  to  send 
abroad  His  beams  of  blessing  and  of  salvation. 
Had  the  Apostles  or  their  immediate  followers 
bad  as  much  curiosity  in  these  things  as 
learned  men  in  the  Church  since  have  mani¬ 
fested  (whose  differences  even  to  the  present 
day  are  sufficiently  known),  they  might  have 
saved  these  latter  much  time,  trouble,  and 
racking  of  brains.  But  since  those  holy  men 
were  not  minded  to  leave  us  anything  on  this 
point,  it  is  probable  that  the  uncertainty  in 
which  the  learned  yet  grope  will  continue  un¬ 
til  the  Lord  Himself  shall  come,  when  neither 
Supper  of  Remembrance  nor  Day  of  Remem¬ 
brance  will  be  needed,  but  the  Lord  Himself 
and  His  heavenly  light  will  be  to  His  elect  all 
in  all.” 

Further,  it  is  well  established  that  the  flrst 
celebration  of  our  Lord’s  birthday  was  not  on 
the  twenty-flfth  of  December,  and  that  it 
found  place  among  the  members  of  a  heretical 
sect.  Near  the  close  of  the  second  century  a 
Christian  writer  flnds  it  a  strange  thing  that 
some  should  think  themselves  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  day  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  which  they 
flx  (he  says)  on  the  twentieth  of  May.  But 
be  adds  that  the  Basihidians  (a  Gnostic  sect) 
observe  the  anniversary  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ  on  the  sixth  of  January.  Some  among 
them,  however,  observe  the  tenth  of  the  same 
month.  It  was  not  long  after  that  in  the 
same  region  the  birthday  was  identifled  with 
the  baptism.  In  fact  this  date  (January  6) 
was  made  a  general  Christ-festival,  commemo¬ 
rating  (1)  the  birth,  (2)  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  (8)  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  and  74) 
the  miracle  of  Cana.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  from  these  heretics  the  festival 
passed  over  to  the  Christian  Church.  To  this 
day  the  Coptic  Church  celebrates  Christmas 
on  January  6th,  while  the  Occidental  churches, 
having  removed  the  birthday,  keeps  Epiphany 
on  the  old  date.  The  Epiphany— the  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  world— 
took  place  in  the  fullest  sense  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  It  took  place  also  when  the  Wise  Men 
came  to  worship.  The  Occidental  churches 
kept  the  feast  in  the  latter  sense  only. 

The  keen-witted  Mohammedan  will  politely 
express  his  wonder  that  the  Christians  can 
differ  on  so  grave  a  matter.  To  his  own  mind 
the  fact  that  Moslems  never  have  doubted 
about  the  “Birthday  of  the  Apostle  of  God,” 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  bis  religion 
as  against  that  of  Jesus.  He  may  politely 
plead  in  apparent  mitigation  that  it  is  doe  to 
the  substitution  of  the  Gregorian  for  the 


Julian  calendar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is 
not  BO.  The  difference  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  change  of  the  calendar.  The  Roman 
Church  changed  the  day  and  changed  it  with 
deliberate  purpose.  It  seems  that  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  the  new  feast  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  exactly.  It  was  determined  on  in  the 
year  868,  and  the  flrst  celebration  took  place 
December  25th,  854.  From  Rome  the  ob¬ 
servance  spread  to  other  churches.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century  it  became  general,  even 
in  the  Eastern  Empire  (except,  of  course, 
^S7PO-  sermon  of  Chrysostom  of  886  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  is  not  yet  ten  years  since  this 
right  day  of  our  Saviour’s  birth  has  become 
known  in  Antioch  and  the  East. 

Facts  are  of  little  value  unless  we  can  see 
motive  behind  them.  Can  we  discover  why 
the  Church  introduced  the  Christmas  festival? 
With  reference  to  the  Roman  Church,  the 
matter  is  transparent.  The  old  heathen  feast 
of  Saturn  began  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  Church  could  not  uproot  it;  it 
transformed  it.  And  the  transition  was  not 
difficult.  The  Saturnalia  were  the  days  of  the 
returning  sun.  The  winter  Solstice  was 
passed,  and  in  the  just  noticeable  increase  in 
the  height  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  was  the 
promise  of  a  new  year.  The  sun  was  one  of 
the  earliest  deities,  and  one  almost  universally 
worshipped.  In  primitive  times  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  living  person.  His  retreat  to  the 
south  was  interpreted  as  a  threat.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  were  going  to  leave  his  dependents  to 
the  cold  and  to  the  darkness.  Hence  the  joy 
with  which  his  return  was  bailed,  a  joy  rising 
to  delirium  and  manifesting  itself  often  in  the 
wildest  excesses.  But  the  Christian’s  Sun  is 
Jesus.  He  is  the  Source  for  light.  What 
more  fitting  than  that  His  advent  should  be 
celebrated  on  the  Day  of  the  Return  of  the 
Sun?  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  was 
the  line  of  reasoning  on  which  Pope  Liberins 
proceeded  when  he  introduced  Christmas  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Saturnalia.  And  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Egptian  Gnostics,  as 
well  as  the  Egyptian  Christians,  were  influ¬ 
enced  by  similar  arguments.  The  Egyptian 
feasts  are,  to  be  sure,  not  so  well  known  to  us 
as  those  of  the  Romans.  But  the  author  I 
ba>^  already  quoted  points  out  that  in  an  old 
Roman  calendar  the  sixth  of  January  is  named 
the  Egyptian  Day,  not  unlikely  their  great 
festival.  And  it  is  conceded  that  the  feast  of 
Osiris  (one  form  of  the  sun  god)  fell  during 
the  ten  days  ending  on  January  7tb.  We  shall 
hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  one  of 
these  days  was  chosen  as  the  Christ  festival 
for  the  same  reason  which  influenced  Pope 
Liberius  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  The 
Birthday  of  the  Unoonquered.  as  the  heathen 
Romans  named  the  twenty  fifth  of  December, 
might  be  fixed  on  a  little  different  date  in 
Egypt.  But  the  Gnostics,  which  bad  no  scru¬ 
ple  in  applying  to  Christ  many  of  the  names 
and  attributes  of  the  Egyptian  Sun-God, 
would  be  strongly  moved  to  make  the  birth¬ 
day  of  one  the  birthday  of  the  other. 

Now — and  this  is  the  object  of  the  paper— 
did  the  Church  do  right?  Opinions  have 
differed,  perhaps  they  always  will  differ.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  of  course,  accepts  all  that 
the  Church  has  done  officially  as  divinely  in¬ 
spired  and  therefore  necessarily  right.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Reformed  (Calvinistio) 
Churches  which  started  out  on  the  principle 
of  rejecting  all  that  cannot  be  distinctly  es¬ 
tablished  from  the  Scriptures,  regarded 
Christmas  and  Easter  as  corruptions,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  observe  them.  A  Swiss  Reformed 
theologian  published  in  1598  a  book  on  the 
festivals  of  the  Christians  in  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  show  “that  the  true  primitive  Church 
had  very  few  festivals,  but  that  in  the  progress 
of  time  a  prodigious  number  of  them  was 


added,  and  many  errors  were  introduced  in 
their  observation,  and  so  in  this  respect  also 
the  Church  receded  far  from  the  venerable 
simplicity  of  its  early  days.  ”  Between  the  two 
is  the  Lutheran  judgment  which  is  well 
formulated  hy  the  genial  scholar  from  whom 
I  first  quoted,  who  says:  “I  conclude  with  the 
remark  that  what  I  have  now  laid  down  (and 
others  before  me)  on  the  origin  of  Christmas, 
must  not  diminish  its  devout  observance 
among  us.  It  is  manifest,  indeed,  that  we  do 
not  know  the  real  day  of  Christ’s  birth.  But 
that  is  a  matter  for  curious  rather  than  edify¬ 
ing  inquiry.  Our  Lord  Christ’s  birth  and  in¬ 
carnation  is  the  greatest  benefit  that  Ood 
could  confer  on  us  men.  Who  will  not  rejoice 
at  this  grace  and  thank  God  therefor  with 
devout  heart?  And  when  the  Church  has  or¬ 
dained  such  a  thanksgiving  feast  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  all,  it  would  be  unchristian  not  to 
take  pait  in  this  edification,  this  universal 
praise  and  thanksgiving  of  all  Christendom.” 

It  might  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  position  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
to-day  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Church 
before  the  introduction  of  the  fe->tival.  We 
have  with  purpose  rejected  the  “Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  corruption,”  and  officially  have  ignored 
it.  Our  churches  are  closed  on  Christmas 
day,  our  organs  are  silent,  our  pulpits  are 
unoccupied.  But  all  the  same,  Christmas 
presses  in  upon  us.  All  our  families  observe 
it  in  some  way.  It  is  a  holiday  and  a  time 
of  merry  making  In  the  worldly  sense  it  is 
celebrated  by  us  all.  It  has  even  come  into 
the  Sunday  schools,  they  have  their  Christmas 
trees,  their  chorals,  their  tableaux  of  the  holy 
night,  and  the  Bethlehem  manger,  and  the 
night  watch  of  the  shepherds.  Only  the 
Church  cannot  recognize  officially  what  all 
her  members  recognize  personally?  Is  not  this 
carrying  consistency  a  little  too  far?  For  my 
part,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  Church 
sanctify  the  observance  already  established. 
If,  in  some  cases,  it  has  become  again  a  pagan 
Saturnalia,  let  the  Church  again  step  in  and 
replace  it  with  a  genuine  holy  day,  whose 
mirth  shall  be  the  joy  of  redemption,  whose 
service  shall  ^be  a  renewal  of  the  song  of  the 
angels,  and  whose  beneficence  shall  be  the 
conscious  following  of  Him  who  gave  Him¬ 
self — the  best  Christmas  gift— to  those  who 
accept  Him. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

BEAUTIFiri.  DOWN-TOWN  CUITBCHES. 

Mr.  Editor:  I  see  that  Dr.  Rainsford  in  ad¬ 
dressing  one  of  the  denominational  unions  of 
this  city,  advocated  the  establishment  of 
beautiful  churches  in  the  tenement  districts 
of  our  city,  in  which  the  people  could  be  min¬ 
istered  to  in  every  suitable  way,  as  fittingly 
as  are  those  in  the  more  favored  parts  of  this 
city.  With  this  opinion,  the  New  York  City 
Mission  and  Tract  Society  agrees,  and  it 
proves  its  faith  by  its  works.  It  is  a  fact  that 
in  the  past  fourteen  years  this  Society  (which 
is  undenominational)  has  built  and  fully 
equipped  in  the  most  deserted  part  of  this 
city,  no  lees  than  three  such  churches,  at  a 
cost  of  $392,000,  and  with  not  a  dollar  of  debt 
on  them.  All  these  churches  are  located  be¬ 
low  Fourteenth  Street,  from  which  district, 
in  the  past  twenty-one  years,  twenty-one 
churches  have  moved  northward,  or  have 
gone  out  of  existence.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  fitting  to  remind  the  Christian  public  of 
these  facts,  which,  in  the  rush  of  daily  news, 
they  are  apt  to  forget. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  F.  Schaufpler. 

Let  some  of  the  little  readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  or  their  mothers,  consider  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  “Tresscott"  (p.  82)  before 
fully  determining  the  form  and  direction  of 
their  Christmas  gifts. 


«ROSTEKOB  WILUAMS  HEACOCS. 

A  NINETEENTH  CENTVBY  C(EVB  DE  UON. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say,  and  may  be  said 
without  the  slightest  ofiTence  to  any,  that  of 
all  the  ministers  of  religion  who  have  served 
their  day  and  generation  in  Western  New 
York  and  its  vicinity,  no  one  ever  occupied  a 
larger  space  in  the  eyes  of  men,  or  made  a 
deeper  impression  on  their  hearts,  than  the 
noble  man,  Grosvenor  Williams  Heacock,  whose 
portrait  appears  upon  our  first  page.  He  was 
lion -like  in  bodily  presence,  lion-hearted,  a 
lion  in  strength,  and  spoke,  when  roused,  with 
a  lion’s  voice.  If  Buffalo  ever  erects  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  great  men  whose  names  appear 
in  her  history,  Heacock  will  be  one  of  the 
first  to  be  thus  commemorated.  And  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  somewhat  rare  distinction  of  being 
a  prophet  honored  most  of  all  in  the  city  of 
his  birth.  Buffalo  proudly  claims  him  as  one 
of  her  sons,  born  there  in  a  prominent  family, 
loved  as  a  boy,  taught  in  her  schools,  con¬ 
verted  to  Christ  amid  her  Christian  people, 
and  coming  back  from  his  college  and  semin¬ 
ary  studies  to  be  one  of  her  most  successful 
and  honored  pastors. 

He  was  born  in  Buffalo  August  3,  1822, 
made  a  public  profession  of  the  Christian  faith 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  studied  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  College,  and  prepared  for  the  ministry 
at  Auburn  Seminary  in  the  time  of  the  be- 1 
loved  Dr.  Richards.  He  was  ordained  pastor  ! 
of  the  Lafayette-street  Church  (formerly  the  | 
Park  Church)  in  1845,  and  remained  its  pas¬ 
tor  until  his  death  in  1877.  His  father,  Reuben 
B.  Heacock,  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  prominent  in  the  business  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  mother’s  side  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  old  Grosvenor  family,  one  of 
whom  founded  the  Gri»svenor  Library,  whose 
noble  new  building  on  Edward  Street  has  re¬ 
cently  been  opened  to  the  public. 

These  dates  and  facts  are  recited  within  the 
compass  of  a  sentence  or  two,  but  who  can 
adequately  tell  the  story  of  Heacock’s  pastor¬ 
ate,  his  infiuence  over  the  neighboring 
churches,  his  weight  among  the  leading  men 
of  his  native  city,  and  his  public  services  in 
ecclesiastical  meetings?  And  even  were  these 
things  faithfully  recounted,  who  could  hope  to 
reproduce  the  profound  impression  made  by 
the  majestic  form,  the  great  rolling  eye,  the 
commanding  attitude,  and  the  voice  of  thun¬ 
der  with  which  he  swayed  many  an  assembly 
as  the  wind  sways  the  yielding  willows. 

Heacock  had  in  large  measure  the  essential 
qualities  of  an  evangelist,  a  pastor,  an  icono¬ 
clast,  a  reformer,  and  a  champion  of  human 
rights,  and  he  played  each  role  by  turns. 
During  one  part  of  his  pastorate  he  had  it  as 
an  understanding  with  his  people,  that  for  a 
few  weeks  of  each  year  it  should  be  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  accept  invitations  from  other  churches 
that  needed  his  aid  in  special  meetings.  More 
than  once  it  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  be 
with  him  in  these  visits.  The  house  was  sure 
to  be  full,  and  the  most  indifferent  and 
thoughtless  grew  attentive  and  serious  under 
the  overpowering  earnestness  and  solemnity 
of  his  appeals.  When  he  prayed  with  a  com¬ 
pany  of  inquiring  spirits  in  a  chapel  or  con¬ 
ference  room,  it  was  as  if  be  drew  open  the 
very  gate  of  heaven,  and  let  in  something  of 
the  infinite  glory.  Nor  was  the  effect  of  this 
ministry  mere  transient  impression.  Hard 
hearts  were  broken,  and  sinners  were  con¬ 
verted  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 

In  the  Presbytery  his  course  was  apt  to  be 
determined  by  his  sympathies  rather  than  by 
logic.  We  noted  with  curious  interest  his  ac¬ 
tion  in  several  cases  of  discipline.  Fortunate, 
indeed,  was  the  accused  party  who  secured 
Heacock  for  an  advocate ;  and  it  did  not  re¬ 
quire  much  pains  to  secure  him.  A  case  was 


appealed  from  bis  Presbytery  to  the  Synod.  It 
was  a  perfectly  clear  case  of  flagrant  wrong 
on  the  part  of  the  accused.  Heacock  threw 
the  immense  weight  of  his  advocacy  against 
the  prosecution  in  the  lower  court,  and  its 
case  gave  way  like  a  frail  board  fence  before 
a  hurricane.  When  the  case  came  up  in 
Synod,  the  Presbytery’s  action  was  promptly 
reversed,  for  Heacock  was  not  present. 

When  the  eloquent  Kossuth  visited  Buffalo 
and  was  tendered  a  public  reception  in  the 
Lafayette  street  Park,  Heacock  was  pitched 
upon  to  make  the  speech  of  welcome,  and  be 
did  this  with  such  victorious  and  magnificent 
eloquence,  that  when  the  Hungarian  patriot 
rose  to  reply,  noble  as  his  address  was,  the 
people  felt  as  if  they  bad  been  let  doicn  from  a 
mountain  top  toward  the  plain. 

Some  are  now  living  who  remember  bis  mas¬ 
terly  eloquence  in  a  debate  upon  the  slavery 
question  before  the  General  Assembly,  in 
which,  for  the  time,  he  seemed  to  carry  every¬ 
thing  before  him,  one  member  after  another 
who  bad  intended  to  speak,  begging  the 
Doctor  to  use  bis  time  and  proceed  with  bis 
fervid  address.  Pointed  reference  to  this  in¬ 
cident  was  made  at  his  funeral  by  his  friend. 
Dr.  Sunderland  of  Washington. 

Twice  the  Doctor  visited  foreign  lands, 
the  last  time  extending  his  tour  to  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  Once  he  was  most  urgently  called 
to  be  pastor  of  the  North  Chuich  in  Buffalo, 
and  the  case  assumed  such  importance  that  it 
was  argued  pro  and  con  before  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery.  Nothing  could 
break  the  tenacious  hold  of  the  Lafayette  peo¬ 
ple  upon  their  pastor,  and  he  remained  with 
his  first  love. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  soul  of 
Heacock  was  rocked  like  the  billows  under  an 
Atlantic  tempest.  He  never  faltered  nor  pal¬ 
tered  with  the  great  issue  before  the  country, 
neither  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
away  with  a  feeling  of  blind  and  bitter  hatred 
of  those  who  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
government.  He  appreciated  their  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  had  pity  for  their  sorrows.  But  his 
voice  rang  out  like  the  voice  of  a  prophet  bid¬ 
ding  all  have  faith  in  the  God  who  hates  rob¬ 
bery  and  oppression,  and  many  a  patriotic 
meeting  gathered  courage  from  his  inspiring 
addresses.  In  July,  1863,  an  indefinite  leave 
of  absence  was  granted  him  by  his  church  that 
be  might  go  as  a  chaplain  with  the  94th  regi¬ 
ment,  then  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  presence 
with  the  soldier  boys  of  Buffalo  was  hailed  as 
a  benediction. 

Toward  the  last  his  health  failed  so  seriously 
that  he  offered  a  resignation  of  his  pastorate. 
His  people  would  not  entertain  the  thought 
a  moment,  but  begged  that  their  relation  to 
him  might  not  be  severed,  and  assured  him 
that  the  pulpit  should  be  supplied  and  be 
should  be  released  from  all  pastoral  care. 

So  it  went.  He  was  pastor  of  Lafayette- 
street  Church  as  long  as  he  remained  on 
earth,  and  the  day  of  his  departure  has  been 
annually  celebrated  ever  since.  His  illness 
was  very  trying,  but  his  brave  soul  struggled 
through  it  with  faith  in  Christ  unshaken. 
When  be  died,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  in  a 
special  message  to  the  Common  Council,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  public  sense  of  the  loss  which  the 
city  bad  sustained,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  the  Superior  Court  was  adjourned 
“as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  memory  and  vir¬ 
tues  of  our  departed  fellow-citizen.” 

And  that  funeral  I  Who  that  was  present 
can  ever  forget  it— the  crowds  of  people,  the 
police  guarding  the  doors  of  the  church,  the 
assembled  clergy  of  all  denominations,  the 
touching  last  words  of  the  dead 'pastor  dis¬ 
played  around  the  gallery  fronts,  the  rela¬ 
tives,  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  congregation,  the 
wailing  music,  the  heart-breaking  sermon  of 
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Dr.  Shaw  of  Rochester,  and  the  closing  ad¬ 
dress  of  Dr.  Sunderland.  All  felt  as  never 
before  that  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel. 

Courageous  as  a  lion,  simple  as  a  child,  ten¬ 
der-hearted  as  a  woman,  genial  as  a  school¬ 
boy,  generous  as  the  sunshine,  loving  as  John, 
fervid  and  eloquent  as  Apollos,  this  noble  man 
left  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  whole  Chris 
tian  community,  and  his  testimony  and  his 
work  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

His  wife  was  Miss  Nancy  Rice  Stone,  who, 
with  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  survive 
him.  Clericus. 


i  THE  LATE  DR.  VAN  DYCK. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Van  Dyck 
has  called  forth  the  highest  tributes  to  him, 
not  only  from  those  interested  in  missions, 
but  from  the  scholars  of  Europe  as  well  as 
America.  A  resident  in  the  East  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  he  became  such  a  master 
of  Arabic,  that  when  he  went  to  Berlin,  the 
great  German  scholars,  who  had  given  years 
to  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  soon 
perceived  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of 
a  master,  in  whose  sight  they  were  as  grass¬ 
hoppers.  We  met  him  first  here  in  New 
York,  to  which  he  had  come  for  the  printing 
of  the  Arabic  Bible.  Some  years  later  we 
met  him  in  Beirut,  and  at  that  time,  wrote  of 
him  as  follows:  (“Among  the  Holy  Hills,” 
pages  2C8-239. ) 

“There  is  one  man  who  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  has  no  superior  and  no  equal.  Dr.  Van 
Dyck  is,  by  the  confession  of  European  schol¬ 
ars,  the  first  Arabic  scholar  living.  He  is 
the  chief  translator  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic — 
a  work  begun  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  who  wrought 
upon  it  until  his  death,  when  the  burden  fell 
on  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  who  gave  to  it  twelve 
years,  and  carried  it  through  to  the  end. 
The  translation  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  any  language.  For  the  benefit  of  students, 
he  has  published  a  valuable  work  on  Arabic 
Prosody.  In  other  departments  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  attainments  is  quite  extraordi¬ 
nary.  He  is  a  physician,  a  chemist,  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  an  astronomer.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  on  Chemistry  (of  course  in 
Arabic),  and  several  on  Medicine,  one  of 
which,  on  Pathology,  is  a  work  of  a  thousand 
pages.  There  is  one  on  Physical  Diagnosis, 
and  he  has  another  ready  for  the  press  on 
Diseases  of  the  Eye.  His  book  on  Geography 
has  gone  through  four  editions.  He  has  pub 
lished  an  edition  of  Euclid,  and  a  work  on 
Algebra  (two  editions)  ;  and  a  large  work  on 
Mathematics,  including  Logarithms,  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Mensuration, 
Surveying,  and  Navigation ;  and  also  a  work 
on  Astronomy,  and  has  now  ready  for  the 
press  a  second  book  on  Practical  Astronomy, 
and  still  another  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Heavens.  There  is  a  small  Observatory  con¬ 
nected  with  the  College,  where  he  amuses 
himself,  when  wearied  with  his  other  labors, 
in  watching  the  stars.  Such  an  example  of 
intellectual  activity,  in  so  many  departments, 
is  very  rare  in  any  country.  While  attending 
to  all  these  departments  of  the  College,  he 
takes  his  full  share  in  the  work  of  the  Hos 
pital,  alternating  with  Dr.  Post.  Meeting  him 
one  day  as  he  returned  from  this  duty,  he  said 
with  a  smile:  ‘I  have  had  only  seventy-five 
cases  to-day ;  sometimes  I  have  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five !’ 

“So  perfect  a  master  of  the  language  is  Dr. 
Van  Dyck,  that  when  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  country,  as  be  sometimes  is  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  native,  as 
indeed  he  was  on  one  memorable  occasion. 


when  it  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  In  the  war 
of  1860,  when  the  Druses  and  Maronites  were 
fighting  in  the  Lebanon,  he  was  sent  for  as 
a  physician  to  care  for  the  woui^ded ;  and 
prompt  at  every  call  of  doty,  started  at  once, 
not  even  waiting  for  an  escort  or  a  guard, 
thinking  himself  sufficiently  well  known  to  be 
able  to  pass  anywhere.  But  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  party  who  did  not  know  him,  and 
who  could  hardly  believe  that  a  man  who  was 
such  an  Arab  in  his  speech,  was  not  a  native 
of  the  country ;  and  if  so,  and  not  on  their 
sdie,  he  must  be  an  enemy,  and  it  might  have 
gone  bard  with  him  had  not  one  who  did 
know  him  suddenly  appeared  and  rescued  him 
out  of  their  hands.  This  incident  had  a 
sequel  worth  repeating.  In  the  crowd  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  put  him  to  death, 
was  one  man  whom  he  thought  he  recognized, 
but  who,  instead  of  befriending  him  in  bis  ex¬ 
tremity,  seemed  to  be  urging  the  others  on. 
Several  years  after,  who  should  come  into  the 
hospital  at  Beirut  to  be  treated  for  some  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  but  this  very  fellow  I  The 
Doctor  knew  him  at  once  as  the  man  whom 
he  had  met  in  quite  other  circumstances,  and 
calling  him  by  name,  said,  ‘Ah  ha!  are  you 
hereY’  at  which  the  wretch  began  to  tremble 
and  beg  for  mercy.  ‘Don’t  be  afraid,’  he 
said;  ‘I  shall  not  do  you  any  harm’;  and 
bending  over  him  with  as  much  tenderness  as 
if  at  the  couch  of  a  friend  in  similar  need,  be 
ministered  to  his  relief,  trying  to  save  from 
blindness  the  man  who  had  wished  to  shed 
his  own  blood.  Was  ever  an  act  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Divine  Master?" 


As  to  the  circumstances  of  bis  death.  Dr 
H.  H.  Jessup  writes  from  Beirut: 

Dr.  Van  Dyck’s  illness  was  an  exceptional 
one,  as  typhoid  fever  rarely  attacks  the  aged ; 
but  it  was  unmistakably  typhoid,  as  our 
best  physicians  now  admit.  He  had  been  long 
enfeebled  by  bodily  infirmities,  and  when  the 
mysterious  epidemic  of  typhoid  broke  out  in 
Beirut  about  the  last  of  October,  prostrating 
at  least  one  thousand  of  the  population,  he 
had  no  strength  to  resist  the  attack.  After  a 
night  of  great  suffering,  he  fell  asleep  at  four 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  November  13th, 
aged  seventy-seven  years  and  three  months, 
having  been  born  August  13,  1818. 

His  funeral  was  attended  that  evening  in  the 
American  Mission  Church,  a  vast  concourse  of 
people  of  every  Syrian  sect  and  nationality 
being  present  in  and  around  the  edifice.  No 
foreigner  was  ever  more  honored  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  the  Syrian  people  than  Dr.  Corne¬ 
lius  Von  Alan  Van  Dyck.  He  had  lived  and 
labored  in  Syria  for  fifty  five  years,  seven 
months,  and  eleven  days,  as  he  arrived  here 
.April  2,  1840.  We  all  feel  deeply  afflicted  in 
his  departure. 

His  eminent  labors  were  fourfold  : 

1.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Arabic  language  and  the  preparation  of  about 
fifty  useful  Arabic  books. 

2.  His  medical  labors,  in  which  he  was  pre¬ 
eminent. 

3.  His  scientific  attainments  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 

And  4,  his  high  ability  as  a  preacher  in  the 
Arabic  language.  He  had  received  the  degrees 
of  D.  D.  and  LL.  D.  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  1891  received  the  degree  of  L.  H.D.  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

As  an  Arabic  scholar  he  had  no  peer,  and 
his  death  leaves  a  vacancy  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  never  be  filled. 

Mrs.  Van  Dyck  and  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  survive  him.  The  elder  son,  Ed¬ 
ward,  is  an  officer  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  younger,  William  Thomson  Van 
Dyck,  M.D.,  is  a  successful  and  much  be¬ 
loved  physician  in  Beirut. 


A  RE-DEDICATION. 

We  hear  of  dedications  every  week,  as  new 
churches  are  built  for  the  worship  of  God, 
but  very  seldom  of  a  re- dedication  I  Yet  what 
more  appropriate,  when  an  old  meeting-house 
that  has  done  service  for  two  generations 
is  partly  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  repainted 
without  and  refurnished  within,  than  that  it 
should  be  rededicated  to  Him  who  was  the 
God  of  the  fathers,  and  will  be  the  God  of  the 
children  also?  Such  was  the  very  pleasant 
service  which  the  writer  lately  “saw  and  part 
of  which  he  was”  up  in  the  Hill  Country. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  Berkshire 
Hills,  know  a  village  between  Stockbridge 
and  Lenox,  that  bears  the  name  of  Curtis- 
ville.  Here,  perched  on  a  bill  top,  stands  a 
church  which,  though  small,  has  a  history  of 
seventy  years.  But  as  it  is  attended  and  sup¬ 
ported  chiefly  by  the  farmers  who  live  in  the 
valleys  round  it,  it  is  neither  rich  nor  strong, 
and  is  grateful  for  the  aid  it  receives  from 
city  visitors  who  come  into  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  like  the  late  Robert  Carter,  who  spent 
many  summers  here,  and  every  year  gave  a 
hundred  dollars  to  the  little  church,  which 
was  an  important  contribution  to  its  support. 

Within  two  Or  three  years  past  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  much  help  from  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons, 
of  New  York  and  of  Lenox,  who  chose  this 
quiet  spot  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  children 
sent  from  the  cities  during  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  to  get  a  little  of  the  cool  and  fresh  coun¬ 
try  air.  These  troops  of  children,  let  loose 
among  the  bills,  make  an  important  part  of 
the  congregation,  and  for  their  sakes,  as  well 
as  for  the  church  itself,  he  contributed  the 
sum  of  81,200  to  the  refitting  and  refurnishing 
■of  the  old  church,  all  of  which  was  completed 
so  that  three  weeks  since  the  people  went  into 
their  near  house  of  the  Lord  with  joyful  hearts. 

The  day  of  dedication  came  in  rain  and 
storm,  but  nothing  could  dampen  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  people,  who  gathered  in  goodly 
number,  and  were  rewarded,  in  spite  of  the 
tempest,  by  what  they  saw  and  heard.  The  ser¬ 
vices  were  very  simple,  and  yet  deeply  inter¬ 
esting.  Rev.  Dr.  Davis  of  Pittsfield  preached 
the  sermon,  and  an  admirable  one  it  was,  and 
ministers  from  Stockbridge  and  West  Stock - 
bridge,  from  Lenox  and  Lee,  all  joined  in 
hearty  congratulations.  But  what  ought  to 
be  preserved  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Palmer,  in 
which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  church,  and 
which  by  his  permission  we  give  to  our  read¬ 
ers  :  _ _ 

“Our  church  was  an  offshoot  of  the  mother 
church  in  Stockbridge,  the  history  of  whic)« 
dates  far  back  in  the  last  century.  As  early 
as  1734  Rev.  John  Sargent  commenced  to  preach 
to  the  Indians  living  in  the  “Great  Meadow,” 
as  it  was  called  by  the  Indians.lying  this  side  of 
Monument  Mountain,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
township  of  six  miles  square  granted  to  the 
Stockbridge  Indians  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1716  This  included  the 
present  towns  of  Stockbridge  and  West  Stock- 
bridge.  Here  the  sacrament  of  the  l  ord’s 
Supper  was  first  observed  by  a  few  Eng¬ 
lish  settlers  and  Indians  June  4th.  1738. 
With  this  handful  of  whites  and  the  hope 
of  bringing  in  converts  from  the  natives,  Sar¬ 
gent  felt  the  need  of  a  place  of  worship,  and 
set  out  for  Boston,  accompanied  by  a  few  In 
dians.  It  was  a  long  journey,  as  they  rode  on 
horseback  over  the  mountains,  across  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  far  on  to  Boston.  But  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  kind  reception  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Belcher,  who  listened  to  their  request, 
and  “with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council”  made  a  small  grant,  with  which  an<i 
the  cheerful  labor  of  the  Indians  and  the  few 
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English  settlers,  a  little  chorch  rose  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  indeed  of  very  modest  di¬ 
mensions,  being  only  40  feet  long  and  80  feet 
broad.  No  church  bell  called  the  children  of 
the  forest  on  the  Sabbath  mom  to  their  house 
of  worship;  but  at  the  sound  of  a  conch  shell, 
given  to  the  church  by  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
the  congregation  was  gathered  for  worship. 
This  shell  was  about  one  foot  in  diameter, 
always  blown  by  an  Indian,  and  could  be 
heard  from  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the  tops 
of  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  on  every 
side  I 

"The  Second  Church  was  built  in  1785  across 
the  road  from  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
James  Barnes.  It  was  a  wooden  building,  50 
by  60  feet  with  26  foot  posts,  with  steeple  62 
feet  high.  The  house  was  painted  white  on 
the  outside,  but  within  there  was  nothing 
painted  but  the  pulpit  and  the  "high  pew." 
There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  no 
stove  (save  the  foot-stoves  of  the  worship¬ 
pers),  for  over  thirty  years  I  The  building 
was  taken  down  soon  after  the  erection 
of  the  new  church  on  Stockbridge  Plain, 
which  was  completed  and  dedicated  January 
20,  1825.  It  is  a  beautiful  brick  ediflce,  50 
by  70  feet,  with  annexes  of  a  later  day  for 
organ  and  parlors.* 

"  The  location  of  this  meeting  bouse  divided 
the  old  society,  sixty-three  members  leaving 
and  organizing  a  new  church,  which  worshipped 
In  the  "Old  Red  School-house”  until  it  bad 
built  its  meeting-house,  which  was  of  brick, 
61  by  40  feet,  and  stood  nearly  opposite  the 
“Perry  place."  This  was  dedicated  January  10, 
1827.  The  Perry  place  was  used  for  the  par¬ 
sonage.  [The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  it  is  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Susan  Teall  Perry,  whose  name  is  so  dear  to 
all  our  readers,  old  and  young.] 

"The  situation  proving  inconvenient,  the 
building  was  taken  down  in  1834,  and  rebuilt 
where  it  now  stands.  Fifty  years  passed  be¬ 
fore  it  erected  the  chapel  which  adjoins  it  at 
a  cost  of  $1,500.  For  this  addition  we  are 
indebted  chiefly  to  our  pastor  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Hazen,  who,  having  set  bis  heart  upon  it, 
by  his  generous  aid  and  pleasant  persistency, 
carried  it  through,  and  it  was  formally  set 
apart  for  its  use  on  the  10th  of  March,  1884. 

"The  present  repairs  were  started  by  Mr.  John 
E.  Parsons,  who  volunteered  to  bear  one-half 
of  all  the  expenses  for  such  a  purpose  that 
the  church  were  able  and  willing  to  make. 
It  came  about  by  bis  asking  our  good  pas¬ 
tor,  Mr.  H.  P.  Woodin,  after  the  Sunday 
morning  service,  what  the  needs  of  the  church 
were;  to  write  him  and  let  him  know.  Mr. 
Woodin  did  so,  saying  the  church  was  in  need 
of  funds  and  the  house  of  repairs.  To  both 
needs  Mr.  Parsons  has  responded  in  a  very  gen¬ 
erous  way,  and  to  him  we  are  greatly  indebted 
for  these  improvements,  which  have  cost  over 
$2,000,  consisting  of  new  root,  walls,  ceiling, 
flonr,carpets,  cushions,  basement,  and  furnace, 
with  their  attendant  extras  and  expenses,  all  of 
which,  thanks  to  good  friends,  can  be  paid 
for,  leaving  the  church  free  from  debt.  With 
pleasure  «ve  view  these  repairs,  thrice  welcom- 
ing  you  in  joining  with  us  in  rededicating  and 
consecrating  these  offerings  in  this  house  to 
the  worship  of  Almighty  God. 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  buildings;  a  word 
about  the  builders  seems  in  place.  As  we 
have  already  noted,  Mr.  Sargent’s  appeal  to  the 
Governor  for  aid  gave  the  people  of  Stockbridge 

*  This  church  still  stands  on  the  village  green, 
near  the  site  of  the  first  church  erected  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  exact  site  of  that 
“little  church  in  the  wilderness”  is  marked  by  a 
stone  tower  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field,  with  a  chime  of  bells,  the  sound  of  which  is 
very  sweet  when  they  are  rung  at  sunset,  and  send 
their  soft  tones  far  over  hill  and  valley. 


the  first  church.  The  second  was  built  by 
vote  of  the  town :  the  present  houses  by  the 
church  societies,  with  many  improvements 
added  by^tbe  ladies  of  both  south  and  north 
parishes.  Miss  Electa  F.  Jones  speaks  of  their 
help  at  the  South  church,  through  their  Sew  • 
ing  Society,  in  procuring  blinds,  chairs,  car¬ 
pets,  sofa,  and  painting,  and  of  our  own 
church  she  writes.  “They  have  plied  their 
needles  with  a  laudable  skill  and  perseverance 
in  behalf  of  the  temple,  and  have  done  much 
to  repair  and  furnish  it.” 

"Those  who  have  witnessed  the  workers  here, 
especially  the  last  few  days,  will  feel  that  the 
worthy  zeal  of  the  mothers  has  not  been  lost 
on  the  children.  Would  not  Miss  Jones 
exclaim:  "Many  daughters  have  done  virtu¬ 
ously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all  I” 

"Time  will  not  permit  of  our  saying  much  in 
regard  to  the  noble  pastors  of  these  churches. 
What  hallowed  associations  cluster  around  the 
names  of  these  godly  men :  John  Sergeant, 
the  missionary  to  the  Indies ;  Jonathan  Ed 
wards,  the  great  theologian ;  Dr.  Stephen 
West,  who  was  looked  upon  as  such  a  holy 
man  that  it  is  said  that  the  boy  driving  home 
the  cows  through  the  woods  at  nightfall,  re¬ 
peated,  “Old  Dr,  Westl”  “Old  Dr.  West!”  as 
if  that  would  scare  away  the  evil  one.  After 
him  came  David  Dudley  Field,  who  was  the 
pastor  for  eighteen  years,  from  1819  to  1887, 
and  whose  memory  is  with  us  unto  this  day. 

"Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  history  of  this 
church  from  the  beginning  until  now.  It  had 
a  cloudy  morning,  but  its  day  has  grown 
brighter,  and  our  prayer  is  that  it  may  grow 
brighter  still,  and  long  may  the  man  of  God 
proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  within 
these  sacred  walls.” 


VIEWS  FROM  A  GENEVA  MANSE. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

If  having  read  and  reread  an  author’s  books 
entitles  one  to  be  called  bis  disciple,  then  I 
suppose  I  may  be  placed  in  that  class  with 
reference  to  Matthew  Arnold  to  a  certain  ex 
tent.  Without  accepting  all  his  dicta,  I  have 
read  several  of  bis  books  appreciatingly  and 
sympathetically.  Despite  all  the  anathemas 
hurled  against  him  because  of  some  of  his 
views  I  obtained  much  help  from  bis  "Liters 
ture  and  Dogma”  and  “Last  Essays  on  Church 
and  Religion.”  Bis  "Discourses  in  America” 
I  read  with  delight,  not  only  because  of  their 
literary' value,  but  also  because  of  the  justness 
and  timeliness  of  his  criticisms.  As  his  essay 
on  "Sweetness  and  Light”  is  one  of  the  nota¬ 
ble  essays  of  the  nineteenth  century,  likewise 
what  he  says  about  "Numbers”  constitutes 
one  of  the  notable  sermons  for  the  same  period. 
And  his  volume  entitled  "Civilization  in  the 
United  States,”  though  it  excited  the  wrath  of 
the  newspapers,  was  more  needed  than  many 
Americans  in  their  pride  were  willing  to  ad 
mit.  Several  of  his  poems  are  jewels  of  the 
first  water.  With  such  opinions  concerning 
Matthew  Arnold,  I  hailed  the  publisher’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  "Letters”  with  delight,  and 
entered  my  order  for  the  two  comely  volumes 
six  months  before  they  were  given  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  Having  found  him  interesting  (in 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  that  term)  as  an 
author,  I  wanted  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  apostle  of  culture,  in  his  personal  and 
private  life.  And  for  a  week  or  more  I  have 
been  enjoying  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  bis  wife,  his  sister,  and  to  other  inti¬ 
mate  friends. 

Macmillan  and  Company  have  issued  two 
comely  12mo.  volumes  of  over  400  pages  each, 
but  they  lack  both  a  table  of  contents  and  an 
index— two  serious  faults  that  must  be  reme¬ 
died  in  the  next  edition  if  they  are  to  be  of 
permanent  value  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  admirers. 


There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  literary 
style  of  the  letters,  in  fact,  they  are  ordinary, 
but  some  of  their  contents  and  allusions  are 
interesting,  and  at  these  we  could  get  more 
readily  if  we  had  a  good  index.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  be  said  in  regard  to  certain 
books,  men,  etc.,  in  his  private  letters.  Thus 
they  would  be  more  serviceable  as  commen¬ 
taries  upon  his  own  books  and  contemporane¬ 
ous  events. 

Having  read  a  large  number  of  these  letters, 
I  feel  better  acquainted  with  their  writer, 
appreciate  him  more  as  a  man  and  in  hie 
domestic  relations,  as  a  reverent  servant  of 
God  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  people  in 
matters  of  education  and  culture.  In  a  prefa¬ 
tory  note  the  editor,  George  W.  E.  Russell, 
pays  a  splendid  tribute  to  him  as  follows: 
"Self-denial  was  the  law  of  his  life,  yet  the 
word  never  crossed  hie  lips.  He  revelled  in 
doing  kindness,  never  more  than  when  the 
recipient  was  a  little  child,  or  an  overworked 
schoolmistress,  or  a  struggling  author.  He 
taxed  hie  ingenuity  to  find  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  praise  for  the  most  immature 
and  unpromising  efforts.  He  was  even  passion¬ 
ately  loyal  to  old  associations,  and  to  have 
helped  or  cared  for  those  who  were  dear  to 
him  was  a  sure  passport  to  bis  affection.  The 
mag.’iificent  serenity  of  his  demeanor  concealed 
from  the  outside  world,  but  never  from  his 
friends,  his  boyish  appreciation  of  kindness, 
of  admiration,  of  courteous  attention.”  Of 
such  a  tribute  any  man  might  be  proud,  it 
matters  not  bow  eminent  he  is  for  orthodoxy 
and  other  things.  And  this,  by  the  way,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  sentence  in  one  of  Mr.  Arnold’s 
letters  (Vol.  I.,  p  208:  "What  the  English 
public  cannot  understand  is  that  a  man  is  a 
just  and  fruitful  object  of  contemplation  much 
more  by  virtue  of  what  spirit  he  is  of  than 
by  virtue  of  what  system  of  doctrine  he 
elaborates.  ”  The  special  reference  here  is  to 
Spinoza,  but  I  think  it  applies  to  Mr.  Arnold 
also. 

I  could  not  resist  cutting  some  of  the  leaves 
of  the  second  volume  to  see  what  allusions  he 
makes  to  his  visit  to  America.  These  are 
found  in  letters  on  pages  884-405,  and  several 
of  them  were  written  at  Stockbridge,  Mass, 
(perhaps  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have 
sometimes  heard  of  that  ancient  village!), 
which  place  be  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much. 
He  says :  ’’This  is  a  pretty  place,  with  many  bills 
of  2,000  feet,  and  one  of  3,500.  But  the  heat 
of  an  American  summer  is  great,  and  makes 
itself  felt  even  here,  where  we  are  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  American  wooden 
villa,  with  its  great  piazza,  where  the  family 
live  in  hot  weather,  is  the  prettiest  villa  in 
the  world.”  When  he  wrote  this  sentence  I 
wonder  if  he  didn’t  have  in  mind  a  certain 
residence  up  on  the  hill?  For  further  particu¬ 
lars,  enquire  of  Dr.  Field. 

As  I  may  refer  to  the  letters  again,  I  will 
close  these  views  by  a  reference  to  a  sentence 
in  his  " Literature  and  Dogma,”  which  bas 
been  of  service  to  me  for  many  years,  namely  : 
"To  understand  that  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  fluid,  passing,  and  literary,  not  rigid,  fixed, 
and  scientific,  is  the  first  step  towards  a  right 
understanding  of  the  Bible.  But  to  take  this 
very  first  step,  some  experience  of  how  men 
have  thought  and  expressed  themselves,  and 
some  flexibility  of  spirit  are  necessary ;  and 
this  is  culture.”  There  may  be  much  in  Higher 
;  Criticism  that  is  unwarranted  and  rash,  but 
this  lesson  from  Higher  Criticism,  rightly  un¬ 
derstood,  is  invaluable.  It  has  made  the  Book 
more  luminous  and  precious.  If  borne  in 
mind,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  lessen  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stumbling  blocks  and  prevent  a  deal  of 
sterilizing  controversy. 

While  recognizing  his  limitations,  angulari¬ 
ties,  and  antipathies,  yet  I  bow  in  grateful 
admiration  for  one  of  my  teachers,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  litterateur  and  critic,  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold.  N.  B.  R. 
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THE  POLICY  OF  BETEEAT. 

Shall  our  missionaries  in  Asia  Minor  retire 
before  the  storm  of  passion  and  fanaticism 
now  raging?  Because  there  have  been  massa¬ 
cres  of  the  Armenians,  must  our  representa¬ 
tives  among  that  people,  their  friends,  teach¬ 
ers,  pastors,  fly  to  the  shelter  of  our  ships  on 
the  coast,  leaving  their  flocks  to  be  scattered, 
their  buildings  plundered,  and  churches 
burned,  thus  yielding  up  the  labor  of  years, 
while  the  people,  defenceless  Christian  fami¬ 
lies,  promising  youth  who  have  been  gathered 
into  the  schools,  are  turned  over  to  the  cruelties 
that  are  now  threatening  extermination  to 
their  race? 

But  it  is  said  that  so  long  as  the  mission¬ 
aries  hold  their  ground,  their  very  presence 
on  Turkish  territory  is  a  menace  to  the  peace 
and  an  incitement  to  outrage.  Were  there  no 
other  answer  to  this,  think  of  its  miserable 
cowardice  I  The  history  of  civilization  fur¬ 
nishes  no  case  where  unoffending  persons, 
treaty  rights,  and  national  obligations,  should 
or  could  be  made  a  needless  sacriflce  for  an 
utterly  incompetent  cause.  It  will  not  do  to 
treat  the'  missionary  caueeas  of  so  little  ac¬ 
count  that  a  Kurdish  threat,  or  the  tardiness 
of  a  diplomat,  the  might  overwhelm  "  it 
it.  If  governments  subserve  any  purpose  be¬ 
yond  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  their 
administrators,  it  is  to  protect  the  claims  of 
citizens  in  peril  of  their  lives,  and  to  come  to 
the  relief  of  humanity  in  its  distresses. 

Moreover  if  our  missionaries  retreat  at  this 
juncture,  what  is  the  gain  for  all  the  loss? 
Suppose  that  one  precious  life  were  to  be  saved 
by  such  a  surrender,  how  many  others  might 
be  sacriflced?  If  the  fleld  is  left  now,  what 
vested  rights,  what  hopes  of  future  good  are 
destroyed  I  Is  America  so  degraded  that  she 
will  not  stand  by  her  children?  Were  she  to 
desert  them  what  possible  relief  would  it  bring 
to  our  government?  How  could  it  relieve  the 
stress  of  the  situation?  What  gleam  of  light 
would  it  throw  on  the  Eastern  question  ?  It  is 
not  running  out  of  a  burning  building,  not 
abandoning  a  stranded  ship,  not  giving  up  a 
lost  cause  I  Far,  far,  from  it!  Honor,  life, 
and  religion,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 
the  nation,  all  must  be  sacriflced  with  no 
possible  gain. 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  honor  and  our  cause 
are  in  good  hands.  The  American  mission¬ 
aries  have  shown  the  stuff  of  which  they  are 
made.  Thank  God  for  such  heroic  examples ! 
The  notion  that  they  do  this  for  effect ;  that 
they  pose  in  places  of  danger  to  make  us  run 
to  their  relief ;  that  they  cling  to  their  posts 
from  obstinacy ;  and  in  a  spirit  of  bravado ; 
dishonors  only  those  who  entertain  it.  We 
who  are  at  a  safe  distance  may  talk  even 
lightly  of  their  unspeakable  anxieties  and  the 
agonies  of  suspense  which  are  torturing  those 
sensitive  spirits  every  moment  of  the  day  and 
night,  but  surely  we  can  never  get  so  low 
down  in  our  own  esteem  as  to  think  them 
capable  of  bearing  such  things  from  motives. 


THE  PHILLIPS  MEMORIAL  CHURCH. 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  make  note  of  well 
grounded  and  well  earned  progress.  This  can 
fairly  be  predicted  of  the  Phillips  Church  on 
Madison  Avenue  at  Seventy-third  Street. 
This  church  has  had  its  days  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  periods  of  waiting  to  try  the  faith 
and  fldelity  of  its  members.  Right  well  have 
they  borne  their  burdens,  and  now  that  the 
sun  of  prosperity  is  steadily  rising  above 
them,  they  deserve  the  hearty  congratulations 
of  all  who  love  the  Master’s  cause  in  our  city. 
Two  difficulties  have  hindered  growth  for  many 
years,  namely,  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
the  population  in  the  comparativeley  narrow 
district  east  of  the  park  from  which  the 
church  must  draw  its  support,  consists  of  the 
foreign  and  Hebrew  element  and  added  to 
this,  the  unwillingness  of  a  large  number  of 
Presbyterian  families  in  the  neighborhood  to 
remove  their  connection  from  churches  fur¬ 
ther  down-town. 

Since  the  coming  of  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Bushnell,  from  his  successful 
pastorate  at  Rye,  the  faithful  workers  of 
Phillips  Church  have  taken  hold  with  new 
energy  and  hope.  Mr.  Bushnell  is  a  man  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  culture,  who  had 
already  shown  the  somewhat  rare  combination 
of  qualities  necessary  to  permanent  ministerial 
efficiency.  He  has  made  no  attempt  at  creat¬ 
ing  a  whirlpool  of  sensation  to  draw  in  new 
attendants.  Quiet,  genuine,  tactful,  faithful 
labor,  day  by  day,  year  after  year,  will  tell  in 
the  long  run,  and  secure  the  most  lasting  re¬ 
sults.  Pastor  and  people  sympathize  in  their 
preference  for  this  style  of  work,  and  unite  in 
doing  it.  Actual  results  show  their  wisdom. 
Steadily  increasing  congregations  are  one  evi¬ 
dence.  On  the  last  communion  Sabbath  the 
audience  was  the  largest  within  the  memory 
of  those  present.  Additions  to  the  member¬ 
ship  are  very  encouraging.  The  Sunday- 
school,  always  a  marked  and  attractive  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  church,  has  become  more  efficient 
and  vigorous  than  ever  before.  All  the  usual 
forms  of  organized  effort  are  successfully  car 
ried  on.  The  Young  Men’s  League,  formed 
for  social  and  literary  purposes,  is  espeically 
interesting  and  useful  in  many  ways.  The 
mission  on  East  Eightieth  Street  is  maintained 
with  diligent,  self  denying  labor.  The  Sunday 
evening  preaching  service  is  kept  up  at  this 
point  by  a  seminary  student. 

The  homelike,  genial  atmosphere  prevailing 
in  the  congregation  is  noteworthy.  The  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  prayer-meeting  manifests  this 
and  gives  peculiar  help  to  the  spiritual  growth 
of  all  who  attend.  Two  of  the  seminary  pro¬ 
fessors,  with  their  families,  have  oast  their 
lot  with  this  congregation,  one  of  them,  Prof. 
William  Adams  Brown,  teaches  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  Bible  class.  “Phillips  Chimes”  is  the 
name  of  the  monthly  church  paper,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  tasteful  of  the  kind  we  have 
seen. 

In  material  matters  the  clearing  of  a  serious 
debt  which  has  for  years  burdened  the  church 
gives  a  sense  of  relief  and  courage.  The  audi¬ 
ence-room  has  been  redecorated  and  refur¬ 
nished,  and  with  its  newly-painted  windows 
may  now  be  ranked  among  the  most  fittingly 
attractive  churches  in  the  city.  Again  we 
congratulate  the  pastor  and  people  of  this  im¬ 
portant  church,  and  bid  them  an  earnest  God¬ 
speed  in  their  appointed  work. 

The  history  of  the  old  Mercer-street  Church, 
which  Dr.  Prentiss  sketches  elsewhere  (see 
page  15  and  on),  will  be  read  with  much  of 
the  interest  which  it  excited  as  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  recent  University  Place 
celebration.  It  is  a  story  abundantly  worth 
telling  for  the  honor  of  the  Master.  We  shall 
give  a  further  chapter  of  it  next  week. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

Those  cultured  and  generous  women  whoee 
special  study  and  effort  it  is  to  “make  New 
York  a  better  place  to  live  in,”  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  last  Saturday  in  the  pleasant  assembly 
hall  of  the  United  Charities  Building,  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Free  Circulating  IJbrary, 
and  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  city. 
To  many  old  residents  it  was  a  revelation. 
Few  knew  of  the  work  this  Association  is 
quietly  and  effectively  doing  toward  improv¬ 
ing  and  supplementing  the  work  of  the  city 
schools.  One  of  the  committee  of  gentlemen 
chosen  by  the  ladies  to  assist  in  the  general 
management,  Mr.  A.  B.  Woodford,  presided 
and  very  happily  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  opening  the  way  for  each  of  the  ear¬ 
nest  and  forcible  addresses.  The  purpose  to 
bring  the  schools  into  touch  with  the  Free 
Circulating  Library,  led  to  the  history  and 
progress  of  that  most  valuable  aid  to  public 
education  by  the  President  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  Frederic  J.  Kernschan.  From 
a  small  room  with  a  few  borrowed  books  in  a 
needy  place,  the  Library  has  grown  by  gifts 
to  eighty  thousand  volumes  distributed  from 
several  centers,  three  of  which  are  perfectly 
equipped  buildings,  the  property  of  the  Li¬ 
brary,  and  two  others,  which  are  virtually 
owned  by  the  Board.  Durnig  the  past  year 
these  eighty  thousand  books  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  nearly  nine  times  to  readers  and 
families.  The  Managing  Librarian,  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Bostwiok,  proposed,  to  furnish  any 
teacher  with  such  books  as  might  be  ordered 
for  a  class  or  school,  giving  a  classified  list  of 
subjects  for  each  grade  on  printed  slips  for 
the  teachers’  use  in  making  selections.  To 
relieve  the  teachers  of  the  extra  labor  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  ladies  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  offer  to  do  that  part  of  the  work. 
This  is  practical  charity  at  once  wise  and 
good. 

How\  to  awaken  a  taste  for  good  read¬ 
ing  was  the  theme  of  a  capital  speech  by  that 
rare  maker  of  good  literature.  Dr.  Edward 
Eggleston,  as  full  of  wit  and  wisdom  as  it 
was  fine  in  tone  and  forcibly  felicitous  in 
illustration.  The  practical  result  of  teaching 
children  to  use  good  books  was  given  in  a 
spirited  narrative  of  personal  experience  in  a 
neglected  neighborhood,  by  Mrs.  Betts  of  The 
Outlook.  It  was  a  profitable  hour.  Such  a 
lesson  in  civilizing  processes  one  can  get  in 
no  other  way ;  a  lesson  which  we  wish  the 
whole  city  might  hear  and  heed.  Let  the 
Association  be  encouraged  to  go  on  with  its 
gentle  and  effective  methods  of  “preaching 
the  doctine  of  discontent”  with  things  as  they 
are,  so  long  as  the  better  things  are  within 
our  reach.  For  Dr.  Eggleston  is  right  that 
we  have  no  use  for  men  or  systems  that  as¬ 
sume  to  have  attained  perfection.  Public 
education  is  elemental  only.  To  know  how 
to  read,  yet  not  to  know  what  to  read,  may 
be  man’s  ruin. 


Dr.  Moses  D.  Hoge  of  Richmond  being  asked 
to  open  the  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  Virginia  with  prayer,  petitioned  in  these 
words,  among  others,  as  reported  in  The  Rich¬ 
mond  Times:  “May  we  remember  that  all  suc¬ 
cesses  gained  by  fraud,  or  by  measures  which 
enlightened  conscience  condemns,  are  but 
temporary  triumphs,  and  result  only  in  de¬ 
moralizing  the  people  and  in  subverting  the 
only  true  and  safe  foundations  of  the  public 
welfare.  We  bless  Thee  that  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  which  underlie  all  duty  are  unchanging, 
and  that  to  the  end  of  time,  truth,  honor, 
and  justice  will  be  the  only  foundations  on 
which  good  government  can  rest.  ” 
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EAST  CLEVELAND-A  PIONEER  CHPRCH. 

On  November  3rd  the  new  and  beautiful 
edifice  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
East  Cleveland,  was  dedicated,  several  Cleve¬ 
land  pastors  assisting  in  the  dedication  ser¬ 
vices.  The  history  of  this  church  has  been  an 
interesting  one.  It  was  organized  in  1807,  in 
what  was  then  a  wilderness,  under  the  name 
of  the  “Church  of  Christ  in  Euclid,”  and  on 
the  Plan  of  Union  devised  by  the  General  As 
sembly  and  the  General  Association  of  Con* 
necticut.  In  1811  it  joined  the  Hartford  Pres¬ 
bytery.  It  has  the  honor,  according  to  its 
historian,  of  being  not  only  the  first  Presby 
terian  church  of  the  Western  Reserve,  but  the 
first  of  any  denomination.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Barr  was  the  first  pastor.  In  1816  a  frame 
house  of  worship  of  the  New  England  type, 
with  steeple  and  galleries,  took  the  place  of 
the  log  house  in  which  these  hardy  but  noble* 
hearted  pioneers  had  worshipped.  For  ten 
years  this  church  building  antedated  any 
other  in  the  county,  though  the  incipient  city 
of  Cleveland  was  not  far  from  them,  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  collection  of  houses  on  the 
lake. 

It  was  not  until  1825  that  the  First  Presby* 
terian  Church  of  Cleveland  was  organized,  a^ 
the  recent  celebration  of  its  seventy-fifth  an* 
niversary  shows.  What  is  now  known  as  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  East  Cleveland, 
has  been  known  until  recently  as  the  Colla- 
mer  church,  and  is  some  six  miles  from  the 
public  square  of  the  large  city,  which  has 
been  gradually  extending  its  limits  in  that 
direction, until  it  has  almost  reached  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  East  Qleveland  church. 

The  present  pastor  of  this  church  is  the 
Rev.  Dormer  L.  Hickok,  a  man  of  fine  ability 
and  of  thorough  devotion  to  bis  work.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  being  permitted  to  ex¬ 
change  an  old  building,  inadequate  in  size  and 
inconvenient  in  its  appointments,  for  a  new 
structure  ample  in  its  dimensions  and  fitted 
up  with  every  modern  improvement. 

W.  H.  B. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Though  living  remote  from  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  in  my  Mississippi  Valley 
home,  my  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  Ed 
ward  Robinson,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Henry 
B.  Smith,  and  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  give  me 
an  interest  which  time  only  increases  in  all 
that  pertains  to  that  loved  institution.  In 
the  hue  and  cry  which  has  been  raised  against 
that  institution,  it  has  been  a  question  of  in¬ 
terest  to  me  bow  far  the  success  and  useful 
ness  of  its  career  would  be  retarded.  It  has 
not  seemed  possible  to  me  that  with  the  best 
friends  of  sacred  learning  in  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  and  with  the  timber  in  our 
young  men  from  which  our  ministers  are 
made,  an  attempted  “boycott”  could  do  any 
permanent  harm.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
this  is  more  than  true,  as  an  opportunity  to 
know  the  facts  has  within  a  few  days,  and 
from  a  reliable  source,  shown  me,  with  a  score 
more  students  than  last  year.  With  as  good  a 
junior  class  of  fifty  in  number  as  the  insti¬ 
tution  has  ever  known,  with  a  majority  of 
these  Presbyterians,  without  counting  the 
Cumberland,  United,  and  Reformed  Presby¬ 
terians,  of  whom  there  are  a  good  many  in 
this  and  the  other  classes,  and  with  every 
aspect  of  the  institution  in  its  equipment  and 
work  fiourishing  and  improving,  surely  the 
friends  of  sacred  learning  and  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Semingry  have  ground  for  good  cheer. 
The  grand  plant  we  have  there  will  still  be 
the  foundation  for  glorious  work. 

For  one,  this  writer  is  heartily  glad  that 
Union  is  out  of  the  track  of  the  cyclone  start¬ 
ing  from  a  border  State,  and  which,  with  its 
force  somewhat  spent,  is  still  howling  around 


the  base  of  our  seminaries.  To  think ~uf  a 
proposal  to  Union  or  Princeton,  to  the  men 
from  our  own  Church  holding  those  trusts  I 
Pot  yourselves  in  such  position  that  hereafter 
effective  election  of  director  or  professor  shall 
be  impossible  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Assembly  of  two  weeks’  standing,  which  may 
meet  the  next  year  succeeding  I  I  am  glad 
that  Union  is  one  Presbyterian  institution 
which  cannot  be  entangled  in  such  a  yoke  of 
bondage. 

The  division  of  students  as  to  denomina¬ 
tions  in  Union  is  much  the  same  as  when 
brethren  of  various  denominations,  including 
three  afterwards  prominent  Baptists,  sat  with 
us  there  years  ago.  Elihu. 

ON  UNITY  IN  LIFE. 

By  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. 

Not  only  are  the  ends  of  a  magnetic  bar 
polarized,  but  every  particle  of  the  metal  in 
the  bar  feels  the  secret  force.  So  no  life  is 
satisfactory  and  forceful  which  is  not  under 
some  dominant  purpose  that  gives  zest  to  all 
is  details,  and  makes  itself  felt  in  daily,  hourly 
experiences  and  duties. 

Stitch!  Stitch!  Stitch!  How  wearisome  when 
one  labors  merely  for  the  pay  the  stitches 
bring !  But  it  is  a  pleasure  when  we  see  that 
each  tiny  looplet  works  itself  into  some  fasci¬ 
nating  design.  A  friend  wrought  patiently, 
even  enthusiastically,  copying  in  tapestry  a 
masterpiece  of  painting.  What,  then,  if  our 
minds  were  absorbed  in  reproducing  the 
Christ  likeness  upon  the  canvas  of  our  hearts ! 
All  our  thoughts  would  be  pleasurable,  and 
the  most  insignificant  experience  would  par¬ 
take  of  the  joy  we  shall  have  in  fullness  when 
we  awake  in  His  likeness. 

How  monotonous  to  do  nothing  but  mix 
paints  I  Tet  Horace  Vernet  did  not  find  it  so 
as  he  practised  on  his  palette  by  the  hour,  for 
be  was  making  his  tints  express  now  a  battle 
passion  in  the  face  of  a  soldier,  now  a  bayonet 
gleam  through  the  smoke  of  conflict,  now  a 
gory  wound,  or  a  fold  in  the  banner  of  vic¬ 
tory.  “Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso 
ever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  then 
the  glory  will  shine  all  through  your  life, 
brightening  every  deed  and  transfiguring 
every  suffering.  Old  John  Tauler  used  to  say  : 
“One  can  spin,  another  make  shoes,  and  all 
these  may  be  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

The  improvising  of  an  untrained  musician  is 
very  tiresome.  That  is  because  the  music  is 
without  theme,  without  consistent  movement, 
and  without  relief  of  parts.  Such  is  often  the 
flow  of  life,  with  its  varying  impulses  and 
ever-changing  incentives.  Satisfaction  re 
quires  unity.  There  should  be  a  prevailing 
theme  of  faith  in  providential  goodness,  mak¬ 
ing  us  sing,  “My  times  are  in  Thy  hands;”  a 
theme  of  faith  in  redeeming  grace,  giving  us 
the  confidence  that  all  the  offences  of  life 
are  blotted  out,  the  great  and  the  little, 
known  and  secret  sins ;  one  theme  of  faith  in 
the  Divine  Lordship  so  that  every  action,  the 
purposeful  and  the  casual,  will  work  into  our 
grand  anthem  of  duty. 

I  can  easily  move  an  entire  locomotive,  though 
it  weighs  many  tons,  by  simply  putting  my 
hand  upon  the  lever  that  starts  it ;  but  I  could 
not  carry  any  part  of  it  if  detached.  The  load 
of  a  single  wheel  or  piston  would  break  my 
back.  So  I  can  bring  myself  altogether  to 
Christ,  but  I  cannot  bring  to  Him  only  a  part 
of  myself.  I  could  not  redeem  the  pledge  to 
serve  Him  for  a  single  day  or  year,  nor  be 
sure  of  loving  Him  for  any  specified  hour,  nor 
be  able  to  trust  Him  implicitly  for  any  given 
emergency  that  I  saw  coming  upon  me.  I 
must  give  myself  to  Him  in  every  way,  for  all 
purposes,  and  that  in  a  single  act  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  or  not  at  all.  The  most  tempted,  the 


most  experienced  in  falling,  conquers  com¬ 
pletely  when  he  says : 

“  Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 

’Tls  all  that  I  can  do.” 

That  is  easy,  because,  when  our  devotion  is 
entire,  the  various  parts  of  the  soul  inter¬ 
working,  as  the  parts  of  a  machine  do,  then 
the  power  of  God  comes  through  us,  as  the 
force  of  the  steam  is  imparted  to  piston  and 
crank  and  wheel.  “It  is  God  that  worketh 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure.  ” 

Put  all  the  elements  hut  one  into  the  test- 
tube;  the  expected  result  does  not  appear. 
So  if  any  element  be  lacking  in  our  consecra¬ 
tion,  we  shall  be  disappointed  in  the  outcome 
in  experience.  If  I  believe,  but  do  not  obey ; 
if  I  am  zealous  of  good  works,  but  distrustful 
of  divine  goodness  and  grace;  if  I  am  prayer¬ 
ful,  but  unrepentant  and  unresolved  for  duty, 
my  heart  remains  unsweetened  and  unblest. 
Psalm  Ixxxvi.  11 :  “Unite  my  heart  to  fear  Thy 
name  ” 


HOW  IT  STRIKES  A  CONTEMPORARY. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  The  Outlook  the  following  appre¬ 
ciative  reference  to  our  contemplated  Tour  of 
Missions : 

One  reason  why  the  travel  trips  of  last  sum¬ 
mer,  planned  and  carried  out  oy  the  “Evan¬ 
gelist”  were  successful  was  because  they  rep¬ 
resented  an  organized  idea ;  they  were  not 
merely  tours,  but  “pilgrimages;”  they  fol¬ 
lowed  history  and  grouped  associations  in  the 
life  of  Protestantism.  The  “Evangelist”  now 
plans  for  next  spring  and  summer  a  far  more 
extensive  travel  scheme,  again  based  on  a 
strong  central  idea.  This  is  expressed  in  the 
title  “A  Tour  of  Missions.”  A  small  party 
(not  more  than  twenty  five  people)  will  be 
taken  from  mission  post  to  mission  post 
around  the  globe.  The  West  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  (with  their  Indian,  Mormon,  Chinese 
and  frontier  problems),  Japan.  China,  For¬ 
mosa,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  the  Fiji,  Tonga,  and  Samoan  Islands, 
Hawaii — these  are  some  of  the  stopping  places. 
To  those  who  would  like  to  study  on  the  spot 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  to  observe  the 
advance  of  Christianity  in  the  remote  regions 
where  mission  work  has  its  frontier  guards, 
the  opportunity  is  an  inviting  one.  For  rest, 
recreation  and  leisure  joined  to  instruction 
one  could  hardly  imagine  anything  more 
tempting.  The  plan  is  thoroughly  unhack¬ 
neyed  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  new 
enterprise  will  afford  the  utmost  possible  in 
the  way  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  those  who 
engage  in  it. 

The  Outlook  does  not,  we  are  confident,  over¬ 
state  the  advantages  and  the  delights  of  this 
journey.  Not  only  is  the  itinerary  one  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  novelty  and  interest,  but,  as  was 
seen  in  our  European  pilgrimages,  the  object 
of  the  visit  and  the  character  of  the  visitors 
leads  to  attentions  which  are  entirely  beyond 
the  hopes  of  the  ordinary  traveler.  Every¬ 
where  they  go,  the  members  of  the  party  will 
find  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  missionaries 
and  others  open  to  them,  and  in  their  explora¬ 
tions  of  local  scenery  and  life  they  will  have 
ihe  great  advantage  of  the  guidance  and  com¬ 
panionship  of  these  friendly  and  congenial 
souls. 


On  Monday  last,  the  third  of  Mr.  S.  G. 
Pratt’s  Recitals  of  “Popular  Classics”  was 
given  at  Chickering  Hall.  Frederick  Chopin’s 
compositions  were  admirably  rendered.  Mr. 
Pratt  is  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Kullak,  Bendel 
and  Litz,  and  is  a  composer  of  merit  and  orig 
inality.  His  execution  is  perfect,  and  the 
large  audience  enjoyed  his  sympathetic  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  works  of  the  great  composer. 
He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Humbert, 
whose  sweet  contralto  voice  admirably  suited 
the  quaint  old  English  and  French  songs  she 
sang. 
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cry  “hereey."  What  are  we  moat  anxious 
about,  the  old  atatementa  or  the  truth?  Who 
ia  the  better  Christian,  he  who  declines  to 
listen  to  any  one  who  presents  novelties  in  Bib* 
lioal  criticism,  or  he  who  has  an  open  mind? 
“But  they  are  destroying  the  Bible.”  Let 
“them”  destroy  it.  A  Bible  which  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  is  no  revelation  of  Ood.  The  day  when 
it  is  proved  that  we  have  followed  “cunningly 
devised  fables’”  that  no  Voice  spoke  from 
heaven ;  that  no  Son  of  Ood  ever  trod  the 
earth  ;  that  the  Law  was  not  given  on  Sinai 
and  grace  and  truth  did  not  come  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  that  the  Old  Testament  in  its  oldest 
portions  is  a  thing  of  stupid  redactions  and 
dubious  literary  methods ;  that  it  embodies 
myths  and  legends  and  lies ;  that  its  later 
portions  are  not  much  better,  being  anony¬ 
mous  or  pseudonymous  chance  remnants  of  an 
extensive  literature;  that  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  the  resultant  of  many  forces,  the  basin 
of  many  streams  of  tendency — Essenic  mysti¬ 
cism,  Pharisaic  formalism,  Sadducean  skepti¬ 
cism,  Gnostic  speculation — into  which,  how¬ 
ever,  flowed  a  rill  of  simple  truth  ;  that  Ood, 
if  there  be  a  Ood,  never  spoke  to  the  soul  of 
man,  if  be  have  a  soul ;  that  we  must  stumble 
on  as  best  we  may  in  the  darkness  of  error, 
until  we  close  oui  eyes  in  the  eternal  sleep — 
the  day  when  these  things  are  proved  will  be 
a  high  day,  a  day  of  days,  a  day  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  because  upon  it  the  Truth  was  un¬ 
veiled.  Honest  men  do  not  want  to  tread  the 
“old  paths”  if  Truth  never  treads  them.  They 
do  not  want  the  “old  Gospel”  if  Truth  did  not 
utter  it.  They  desire  passionately  to  know  the 
truth  that  as  the  sons  of  Ood  they  may  be 
free. 

Matouchon.  a  Story  of  Indian  Child  Life. 

By  Annie  Maria  Barnes.  Philadelphia: 

American  Sunday-School  Union.  1896. 

Every  book  which,  with  whatever  degree  of 
faithfulness,  preserves  the  customs,  habits, 
and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
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The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch; 
and  The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Two  Volumes.  By  William  Henry  Oreen, 
D.  D. .  LL.  D. ,  Professor  of  Oriental  and 
Old  Testament  Literature  in  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  Char¬ 
les  Scribner’s  Sons.  1895 

These  two  volumes  are  both  octavos,  and  have 
the  same  general  appearance,  but  the  first 
named  has  only  184,  while  the  second  has  588 
pages.  The  surpr  se  at  finding  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  which  covers  the  most  ground  is  much 
the  smaller  of  the  two  is  removed  on  examina¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  found  that  although  limited 
to  a  single  book,  the  larger  is  a  detailed  study. 
The  first  named  is  really  a  bundle  of  popular 
papers,  several,  if  not  all,  of  which  have  previ¬ 
ously  appeared  substantially  as  given  here, 
and  is  rather  perfunctory  in  style ;  but  the  sec¬ 
ond  is  a  thorough  and  scholarly  piece  of  work, 
and  comparatively  fresh,  although  it  em¬ 
bodies  much  which  appeared  several  years 
ago  in  a  memorable  discussion  between  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  R.  Harper  and  Dr.  Green  in  “He- 
braioa,”  as  the  preface  properly  states.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  that  able  theologian,  Lewis 
French  Stearns,  whose  early  death  is  still 
deeply  lamented,  and  who  followed  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  intelligent  interest  and  impar¬ 
tiality,  that  Dr.  Green  got  the  better  of  his 
antagonist.  The  pair  were  not  evenly  matched. 
Dr.  Green  is  a  veteran  and  a  man  of  cool, 
cautious  judgment.  Conservatism  is  part  of 
his  being.  He  views  the  Bible  with  the  awe 
which  the  pious  Hebrew  felt  in  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  He  cannot  understand  how 
the  literary  treatment  of  the  Bible  is  consistent 
with  reverence,  or  with  a  belief  in  it  as  the  Word 
of  God.  To  him  the  men  who  are  “hallowing 
criticism”  neither  hallow  criticism  nor  have 
any  criticism  to  hallow.  They  have  the  ear, 
or  rather,  the  eye  of  the  public,  for  they  are 
lively  and  acute.  Yet  he  knows  as  well  as 
they  do  that  the  public  may  read,  but  does  not 
heed  them,  and  really  keeps  on  neglecting  the 
Old  Testament  while  professing  the  most  pro¬ 
found  reverence  for  the  “  Old  Bible.  ” 

In  “The  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch” 
Dr.  Green  proposes  to  show  “as  briefly  and 
compactly  as  possible  that  the  faith  of  all  past 
ages  in  respect  to  the  Pentateuch  has  not 
been  mistaken."  The  “divisive  hypotheses,” 

i.  e.,  the  documentary  and  development  theo¬ 
ries,  “are  shown  to  be  radically  unbiblical. 
They  are  hostile  alike  to  the  truth  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  to  the  supernatural  revelation 
which  it  contains.”  In  “The  Unity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,”  Dr.  Green,  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  section 
by  section,  aims  to  prove  that  the  book  “is  not 
a  compilation  from  different  documents,  but 
is  the  continuous  work  of  a  single  writer.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  prejudice  rules  in  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  world.  But  it  does.  Those  who  favor  the 
-old  view  will  read  these  volumes,  especially 
the  second,  with  great  pleasure,  and  perhaps 
even  with  more  or  less  gratitude  to  God  for 
having  permitted  Dr.  Green  to  defend  the  old 
paths  with  so  much  vigor.  But  those  who 
favor  the  view  that  the  Pentateuch  was  almost 
anything  else  than  Mosaic  will  “snort”  more 
or  less  loudly  over  these  pages. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  converting  and 
restraining  influence  of  these  volumes  there 


been  needed  for  some  time.  The  newer  criti¬ 
cal  school  claims  that  the  redactor  gives 
two  discrepant  accounts  of  the  creation  and 
badly  mixes  the  stories  of  the  deluge  and 
makes  any  number  of  little  errors.  They  will 
probably  not  be  impressed  by  Dr.  Green’s 
exposition  which  denies  that  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this  claim.  Yet  it  safe  to  say 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  com¬ 
municants  of  all  denominations  will  he  pleased 
to  hear  that  Dr.  Green,  having  subjected  the 
Book  of  Genesis  to  an  exhaustive  study,  still 
stoutly  maintains  that  the  discrepancies  and 
errors  are  of  the  critics’  making.  The  mis¬ 
takes  of  Moses  are  not  a  circumstance  to  the 
mistakes  of  the  critics. 

Three  remarks  may  be  allowed  one  who  is  a 
member  of  the  jury  to  whose  decision  the 
Masters  of  Criticism  make  their  appeal : 

1.  Dr.  Green  is  too  severe  and  sweeping  in 
implying  that  all  who  favor  the  newer  views 
are  friendly  to  a  minimizing  of  the  super¬ 
natural.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  these  views  and  infidelity.  The  charge 
that  there  is,  only  alienates  the  class  of  really 
orthodox  men  among  us  whom  he  desires  to 
win  over  to  hie  side. 

2.  The  attempt  to  make  out  the  age  of 
documents,  especially  one  like  the  Hexatench, 
on  literary  and  linguistic  grounds,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  risky.  Within  certain  narrow  limits 
it  may  be  successful,  but  as  far  as  the  Hexa- 
touch  is  concerned,  those  limits  are  much 
overstepped.  The  partition  of  verses,  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  alleged  documents,  the  decision  of 
the  proper  order  of  contents,  this  is  time-con¬ 
suming  occupation  for  persons  of  leisure  and 
Hebrew  learning,  and  it  is  very  little  more. 
But  the  advocates  of  the  newer  critical  views 
claim  that  their  assertions  as  to  the  age  of 
the  Old  Testament  documents  do  not  depend 
mainly  on  literary  and  linguistic  grounds,  but 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  the  books — the 
manners  and  customs  and  especially  the  ideas 
they  witness  to.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  basis  is  much  firmer.  There  is 
a  great  temptation  to  read  into  a  book  what 
you  want  to  find  in  it. 

3.  The  so-called  canons  of  literary  criticism 
which  have  been  weapons  in  the  hand  of 
mighty  men  to  slay  the  giant  delusions  of  the 
past  in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Hexa 
teuch  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  are  now  applied  to  the  New  Testament. 
Baur  left  to  us  four  Pauline  epistles  intact, 
but  Steck  leaves  none.  In  a  few  years  there 
will  not  be  a  single  book  of  the  Bible  which 
has  not  been  shown  to  be  a  composition  of 
different  ages  and  tendencies  from  those  tra¬ 
ditionally  assigned  to  it. 

But  let  the  discussion  go  on. 


American  Indians, 
present  Indian  civilization,  if  not  the  race, 
will  have  become  matter  of  past  history,  and 
we  shall  all  be  regretting  that  they  were  not 
made  subjects  of  more  faithful  study  while 
yet  there  was  time.  The  present  volume, 
while  distinctly  of  the  class  of  literature  com¬ 
monly  written  for  Sunday-schools,  is  a  very 
valuable  book.  The  author  writes  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  experience.  A  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  characters  are  introduced  to 
give  variety  to  the  types  presented,  and  the 
story,  which  is  full  of  local  color,  shows  a 
very  intelligent  observation.  The  value  of 
the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
the  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  are  all 
from  photographs  of  actual  persons  and  scenes. 

The  Knight  of  Liberty.  A  Tale  of  the  For¬ 
tunes  of  La  Fayette.  By  Hezekiah  Butter- 
worth-  Illustrated  by  H.  Winthiop  Pierce. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
1895.  $1.50. 

The  editor  of  a  great  popular  periodical  like 
The  Youth’s  Companion  has  an  unerring  in¬ 
stinct  for  the  readable ;  and  Mr.  Butter- 
worth’s  books  always  find  many  readers.  The 
present  is  the  fourth  of  his  stories  of  which 
the  hero  is  a  historic  character,  and  he  has 
managed  to  unearth  a  sufficiently  thrilling 
and  little  known  incident  in  the  life  of  his 
present  hero.  The  literary  character  of  the 
book  is  not  high,  but  the  ideals  presented  are, 
and  the  work  has  the  capital  merit  of  being 
interesting.  The  author  vouches  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  verity  of  the  strange  episode  ob 
which  it  is  built,  and  every  boy  will  deem 
himself  fortunate  who  counts  this  volume 
among  his  Christmas  gifts. 


A  truce  to  the 
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Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero.  Sketches 
Drawn  from  His  Letters  and  Speeches. 
By  Alfred  J.  Church,  M.A.  New  York: 
Macmillan  and  Company.  50  cents. 

Here  grouped  around  the  central  figure  of 
Cicero  we  find  described  the  men  and  man¬ 
ners  of  his  time,  giving  a  good  idea  of  what 
life  was  in  Rome  during  the  first  sixty  years 
of  the  first  century,  B.C.  Much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  given  here  in  such  an  interesting 
form  comes  from  the  speeches  and  letters  of 
Cicero  himself.  The  little  book  is  neatly 
bound  in  linen,  with  good  paper  and  clear 
type.  It  forms  one  of  Macmillan’s  School 
Library. 

Stories  From  English  History.  From  Rich¬ 
ard  II.  to  Chalres  I.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Church.  M.A.  With  Many  Illustrations. 
New  York :  Macmillan  and  Company. 
1896  $1. 

These  twenty-six  stories  are  told  in  a  bright 
and  interesting  way,  and  cover  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  English  History.  The  vol¬ 
ume  closes  with  the  farewell  scene  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  children,  and  tells  of  the 
courageous  way  he  met  death.  The  many 
illustrations  impress  the  facts  of  the  stories 
pleasantly.  Mr.  Church  makes  history  a  pleas¬ 
ure  instead  of  a  task,  and  all  young  people 
wlli  welcome  his  true  stories. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Chumley’8  Pont  is  the  title  under  which  “a 
story  of  the  Pawnee  Trail,”  by  William  O. 
Stoddard,  has  been  recently  copyrighted,  it 
being  apparently  a  title  page  edition  or  reissue 
of  a  volume  copyrighted  in  1886  under  the 
name  of  Red  Beauty.  The  story  is  marked 
with  strong  action  and  descriptions  to  corre¬ 
spond.  It  is  such  a  book  as  will  delight  the 
the  boy  of  a  dozen  years  of  age,  but  it  has  in 
it  also  situations  that  appeal  more  to  older 
readers.  The  mixture  of  these  elements  has 
not  resulted  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  char¬ 
acter  so  far  as  the  book  is  concerned,  since  it 
is  not  quite  homogeneous.  The  youthful 
reader  is  not  quite  so  severe  a  critic  as  the 
adult,  and  it  will  be  best  to  regard  it  as  a 
book  for  boys,  and  to  commend  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  illustrations  are  spirited,  and 
correspond  well  to  the  nature  of  the  book. 
The  change  in  titles  is  an  improvement,  but 
those  who  have  it  under  the  old  have  no  need 
of  the  new.  (Lippincott,  Philadelphia.  81) 

A  dainty  little  volume  comes  from  the  Har¬ 
pers.  It  is  bound  in  a  style  quite  appropriate 
to  its  name,  light  green  with  oak  leaves  and 
acorns  on  back  and  side.  The  volume  is  called 
OcMeigh,  and  it  is  attractive  in  every  way,  in¬ 
ternal  and  external.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  are  possessed  of  no  small  artis¬ 
tic  merit.  The  story  which  is  thus  set  off 
and  embellished  is  one  that  is  well  told, 
healthy  in  its  tone  and  lessons,  and  con¬ 
structed  with  no  small  degree  of  skill.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  varied  emotions  of  a  family  into 
which  a  loving  and  loveable  step  mother  is  in¬ 
troduced,  her  conquest  of  natural  prejudice  and 
the  peaceful  victory  which  she  came  to  enjoy. 
It  gives  no  support  whatever  to  the  popular 
superstition  on  the  subject,  but  is  a  bright 
and  delightful  story  of  what,  probably,  has 
been  the  general  experience.  But  that  side  of 
tbe  tale  is  not  prominent,  interest  being  at¬ 
tacked  rather  to  the  doings  of  a  lot  of  young 
people.  (Harper  Brothers. ) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Buckland  of  the  English 
Church  has  written  an  accout  of  tbe  lives  of 
the  women  missionaries  of  bis  church  who 
were  killed  at  Ku  Cheng,  and  also  has  added 
a  fresh  recital  of  the  lives  of  Charlotte  Tucker, , 
better  known  as  A.  L.  O.  E.  ;  of  Mrs.  Bowen 
Thompson,  whose  fame  still  lives  in  Syria ; 
of  Mary  Riggs,  thirty  years  ago  among  the 
Sioux,  and  of  several  women  in  Africa.  A  | 


story  altogether  which  often  needs  retelling  is 
that  of  Women  in  Mission  Fields;  Pioneers  atid 
Martyrs.  (Whittaker.  50  cents. ) 


Ihe  Story  of  the  Earth,  by  Prof.  H.  G. 
Seeley,  gives  in  plain  language  an  interesting 
description  of  tbe  changes  through  which  the 
earth  passed  in  reaching  its  present  condi¬ 
tion,  and  which  are  still  going  on.  The  text 
is  accompanied  by  forty  illustrations  of  rock 
formation  and  pebbles,  and  a  table  of  periods 
and  epochs  makes  the  small  linen  book  very 
complete.  It  is  written  particularly  for  Eng¬ 
land,  but  will  be  found  useful  anywhere.  It 
forms  another  volume  of  the  Library  of  Useful 
Stories  issued  by  the  Appletons.  (40  cents. ) 

A  series  of  Child  Sketches  from  George  Eliot 
has  been  selected  and  arranged  by  Julia 
Magruder  and  illustrated  by  R.  J.  Birch  and 
Amy  Brooks.  A  few  words  of  introduction 
are  very  happily  given,  with  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  tbe  great  author’s  childhood. 
The  many  exquisite  illustrations  make  a 
charming  gift  for  children,  and  a  fine  intro¬ 
duction  to  tbe  works  of  cne  of  the  greatest 
English  novelists.  (Lothrop,  Boston.  81.25.) 

CH,rls  New  and  Old,  by  L.  T.  Meade,  is  a  story 
for  school  girls,  and  its  heroines,  "new  and 
old,”  are  pupils  of  a  school  in  tbe  north  of 
England.  The  tried  and  true  friendship  of 
Kate,  Molly,  and  Cecil  through  misunder¬ 
standings  and  jealousies  of  those  mischief 
making  girls  who  somehow  always  get  into 
schools,  will  find  its  true  echo  in  every  school¬ 
girl’s  heart.  No  one,  young  or  old,  but  will 
be  made  the  better  for  reading  this  book,  for 
it  is  as  helpful  and  practical  as  all  this  au¬ 
thor’s  stories  are.  (Cassell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 


found  on  our  Children, s  page.  The  book  is 
prettily  bound,  and  just  the  gift  for  a  friend 
at  Cbristmastide.  The  price  is  only  50  cents. 


The  December  Forum  has  several  articles  of 
great  interest;  tbe  “Literary  Hack’s”  reply  to 
his  optics,  Mrs.  Sangster’s  discussion  of  editor¬ 
ship  as  a  career  for  women,  William  Ferrero’s 
study  of  Crime  Among  Animals,  and  Mrs.Spen- 
cer  Trask’s  paper  on  The  Obligation  of  the  In¬ 
active,  are  eminently  such.  It  has  a  number 
of  good  articles  on  subjects  now  commanding 
attention,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu’s  Conditions  for 
American  Commercial  and  Financial  Suprem¬ 
acy,  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  on  Thomas  Brackett  Reed 
and  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  Mr.  Cassatt’s 
on  The  Munroe  Doctrine,  being  among  them. 
It  has  one  article  of  capital  importance :  the 
study  by  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College 
of  Tbe  Pilgrim  Principle  and  the  Pilgrim 
Heritage.  This  article  states  in  the  clearest 
and  most  lucid  terms  a  condition  with  which 
tbe  Christian  Church  is  bound  for  very  self- 
preservation  to  occupy  itself  before  long ;  tbe 
increasing  tendency  of  men  and  women  every¬ 
where  to  relinquish  the  habit  of  church  at¬ 
tendance  which  once  was  universal.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  in  the  article  is  not  tbe  statistics 
on  which  this  statement  is  based,  though  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  fright¬ 
fully  telling.  The  immense  importance  of  tbe 
article  lies  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hyde  has 
traced  to  their  source  the  facts  brought  out 
by  a  recent  canvass  of  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts,  in  which  it  was  ascertained 
that  out  of  5,875  families  visited,  there  were 
2,806  of  which  no  adult  member  regularly  at¬ 
tended  any  church.  He  finds  tbe  source  of 
this  lamentable  condition  in  a  certain  defect 
in  tbe  Pilgrim  principle  of  the  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  individuals  to  God.  In  this 
principle,  side  by  side  with  a  great  spiritual 
truth,  lies  a  serious  practical  error,  the  basis 
of  Separatism,  the  logical  basis  of  the  fact 
which  we  so  much  deplore. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Young  Cascarillero  and  Colonel  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  Adventures,  by  Mariton  Downey  and 
Harry  W.  French,  two  stories  bound  in  one 
volume,  aie  veritable  tales  of  adventure,  but 
not  of  tbe  dangerously  exciting  order.  The 
first  of  the  two  opens  up  almost  new  ground  ; 
or  rather,  reopens  quite  in  Mayne  Reid’s  man¬ 
ner,  ground  which  he  once  exploited.  The 
“Young  Cascarillero”  is  a  quinine  gatherer 
in  Ecuador — an  American  boy  who  meets  all 
sorts  of  thrilling  vicissitudes  in  truly  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit;  the  second  story  is  a  tale  of  ad¬ 
venture  by  land  and  sea,  from  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gion  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Somewhat  old 
fashioned  in  manner,  and  perhaps  all  the 
more  safe  reading,  yet  not  lacking  in  interest. 
(Lothrop,  Boston.  81.) 

In  The  Mammoth  Hunters  Willis  Boyd  Allen 
tells  how  some  boys  went  to  Alaska  to  seek 
for  the  tusks  of  “extinct  monsters”,  and  of 
their  remarkable  experiences  in  that  far  away 
country.  The  story  is  wide-awake,  and  will 
suit  wide-awake  boys,  who  will  enjoy  learn¬ 
ing,  through  tbe  illustrations  and  otherwise, 
something  about  the  very  interesting  country 
these  boys  visited.  (Lothrop,  Boston.  75 
cents. ) 

Lothrop  and  Company  have  just  issued  a 
dainty  little  book,  Little  JoUiby’s  Christmas, 
by  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Cheever.  It  is  a  touching 
story  of  a  little  hunchback  boy  in  a  Home  for 
the  Friendless.  “The  Loveliest  One”  is  the 
Christ-child,  and  beautiful  stories  Jolliby  tells 
the  children  of  the  wonderful  love  of  that 
Christ-child  for  them— one  of  which  may  be 


Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Makers  of  Modem 

Rome;  Mrs.  Oliphant. - A  Strange  Elopement;  W. 

Clark  Russell. - Frederick;  L.  B.  Walford. - 

Gray  Days  and  Gold;  William  Winter. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  la:  A  Love  Story;  Q. 

Cranston  and  Curts,  Cincinnati:  Nature  as  a  Book 

of  Symbols;  William  Marshall. - The  Child  Jesus; 

Alexander  Macleod. 

Brentano’s:  Daily  Teachings  for  tbe  Christian 
Year;  G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 

Bradlee  Whidden,  Boston:  Nature’s  Fashions  in 
Lady's  Slippers;  C.  S.  Young. 

Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston:  Nicodemus; 
Grace  Shaw  Duff. 

Lamsen,  Wolfe  and  Company:  Revolutionary 
Calendar;  New  York  City  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

Ginn  and  Company:  National  Drawing  Books; 
Primary  Lessons;  Grammar  Lessons;  Freehand 
Dra:ving;  Mechanical  Drawing;  Color  Study;  with 
Drawing  Cards  and  Slate  Books  and  Models;  An¬ 
son  K.  Cross. - French  Prose:  Places  and  Peoples; 

Jules  Luquiens. 

American  Book  Company:  The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field;  Oliver  Goldsmith. - As  You  Like  It;  William 

Shakespeare. - Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 

Little  Americans:  EMward  Eggleston. - Stories  of 

American  Life  and  Adventure;  The  Same. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  The  German  Declen¬ 
sions  made  Easy;  William  A.  Wheatley, 


PERIODICALS. 

For  September:  The  Arabian  Mission. 

For  November:  Pulpit  Herald. 

For  December:  Treasury;  Notes  on  New  Books; 
Christian  Literature;  Book  News;  Biblia;  Gospel 
in  All  Lands;  Pansy:  Windsor:  America;  American 
Woman’s  Magazine:  Education;  Kindergarten 
News;  Northwest;  Littell;  American  Kitchen  Mag¬ 
azine. 

For  January:  Quiver. 


A  story  in  dialect  which  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  bad  spelling,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
is  crammed  full  of  missionary  sentiment  as 
well  as  of  local  color,  deserves  honorable  men. 
tion.  Distinctly  unsectariau.  What  1  Told 
Dorcas,  a  Story  for  Mission  Workers,  by  Mary 
E.  Ireland,  is  a  lively  continued  tale  so  di¬ 
vided  as  to  be  read  satisfactorily  in  instal¬ 
ments  at  Ladies’  Sewing  Societies,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  (Dutton.) 


A  Pocket  History  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  is  a  tiny  white  linen  booklet, 
with  tbe  flag  and  title  in  the  national  colors, 
portraits  of  tbe  Presidents,  and  the  chief 
events  of  each  administration.  Tiny  as  the 
volume  is,  it  is  a  really  valuable  little  book 
of  reference  for  a  child’s  desk,  or  even  for 
that  of  a  grown-up.  (Randolph.  25  cents.) 
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THE  MERCER  STREET  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH  PROM  1835  TO  1858. 

A  host  of  grateful  memories  carry  me  back 
to  the  Mercer  street  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  seven  years  between  1851  and  1858,  dur¬ 
ing  which  I  was  its  pastor,  were  among  the 
happiest  as  weli  as  busiest  of  my  life.  In 
many  ways  it  was  a  remarkable  congregation. 
I  do  not  believe  there  was,  at  that  time,  an¬ 
other  in  the  country  that  surpassed  it  in  in¬ 
telligence,  in  liberality  and  weight  of  charac¬ 
ter,  in  the  broad  catholic  spirit  which  marked 
its  piety,  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of  its 
family  life,  in  rare  types  of  personal  worth 
and  loveliness,  or  in  Christian  usefulness. 
The  men  who  founded  it,  the  motives  which 
animated  them,  the  religious  state  and  tem¬ 
per  of  the  times,  all  conspired  to  make  it  a 
shining  light  in  the  world. 

The  working  of  the  voluntary  principle  in 
the  formation  and  growth  of  new  congrega¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  our 
American  religious  life.  While  a  certain  uni¬ 
formity  runs  through  them  all,  their  peculiar 
traits  are  apt  to  be  as  varied  as  the  faces  of 
the  men  and  women  who  compose  them.  In 
no  sphere  have  personal  and  social  forces 
fuller  play.  How  the  congregations  of  New 
York,  for  example,  differ  in  origin,  in  tone 
and  temper,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  atmos¬ 
phere  which  envelopes  them,  and  in  their 
whole  individuality  I  The  organization  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  in  the  order,  fellowship,  and 
obedience  of  His  gospel  furnishes  matter  for 
endless  study  and  wonder.  What  a  benedic¬ 
tion  and  lasting  power  for  good  the  earnest, 
full-orbed  disciple  becomes  in  such  a  Chris¬ 
tian  brotherhood  I  Men  of  this  stamp  joined 
in  founding  and  building  up  the  Mercer  street 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  were  mostly  of 
ripe  experience,  of  wide  influence  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  noted  for  wisdom  and  zeal  in  tie 
cause  of  Ood.  Here  is  the  record  of  their 
names  and  of  the  first  steps  in  the  movement : 

On  the  8th  day  of  October,  1835,  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons,  namely.  James  Boorman,  Eli 
Wainwright,  Alfred  de  Forest,  Lowel  Hol¬ 
brook,  John  L.  Mason,  Norman  White,  Roder¬ 
ick  Curtis,  Ourdon  Burnham,  Thomas  S.  Nel¬ 
son,  Joseph  C.  Huntington,  George  A.  Bick- 
nell,  and  Charles  Butler  preferred  a  request  to 
the  Third  Presbytery  of  New  York,  to  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  a  church,  to  be  called  ‘'The  Mer¬ 
cer-street  Presbyterian  Church,”  and  taken 
under  the  care  of  said  Presbytery. 

The  Presbytery  granted  the  revest,  and 
the  Rev.  Erskine  Mason,  Henry  White,  and 
Henry  O.  Ludlow,  ministers;  and  Abijah 
Fisher,  David  L.  Dodge,  and  Rufus  L.  Nevins, 
elders,  were  accordingly  appointed  a  committee 
to  organize  the  church. 

The  committee  met  in  the  lecture- room  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  and  organized 
the  following  persons  into  a  church,  namely : 
James  Boorman,  Maiy  W. ,  his  wife;  Eli  Wain¬ 
wright,  Mary  M.,  his  wife;  Thomas S.  Nelson, 
Ma^,  his  wife ;  George  A.  Bicknell,  Emeline 
V.  P.,  his  wife;  Gurdon  Burnham,  Marcia,  his 
wife;  and  Elizabeth  Rolf,  from  the  Laight- 
street  Church ;  Lowel  Holbrook,  and  Angeline 
Nelson,  bis  wife,  from  the  Second  avenue 
Church ;  Alfred  de  Forest  from  the  Brick  Pres 
byterian  Church  ;  Norman  White,  Mary  Abiab, 
his  wife,  and  Susan  P.  Dodge,  from  the 
Bleecker- street  Church;  John  L.  Mason,  and 
Amelia,  his  wife,  from  the  North  Church ; 
Joseph  C.  Huntington,  Julia  S. ,  bis  wife, 
from  the  Bowery  Church ;  and  Daniel  L.  D. 
Huntington  from  the  Third  Free  Church. 

Lowel  Holbrook,  John  L.  Mason,  and  Nor 
man  White  were  appointed  elders.  Lowel  Hoi 
brook  and  John  L.  Mason  were  installed,  and 
Norman  White  was  ordained  and  installed. 

Around  this  original  nucleus  soon  gathered 
and  crystalized  others  of  like  mind ;  among 
them  some  young  men  of  mark  who  bad  felt 
the  quickening  touch  of  the  great  revival  of 
the  period,  and  were  just  entering  upon  noble 
careers  in  the  service  of  the  divine  Master. 
Under  its  chosen  leader  the  new  church  had 
hardly  been  organized  when  it  began  to  be  a 
great  spiritual  power,  not  in  New  York  only, 


but  throughout  the  country  and  round  the 
world.  This  chosen  leader  was  Thomas  Harvey 
Skinner.  Born  in  North  Carolina,  then  forty- 
five  years  old.  Dr.  Skinner  was  one  of  the 
foremost  pulpit  orators  in  the  land.  While 
yet  a  theological  stripling,  as  it  were,  he  had 
been  installed  co  pastor  with  Dr.  Janeway  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Philadelphia,  at  that 
time  the  strongest  and  most  influential  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  United  States.  For 
a  time  his  sermons  made  an  extraordinary  sen¬ 
sation.  The  young,  both  men  and  women, 
carried  away  by  passionate  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  him,  crowded  the  places  of  worship 
whenever  be  preached.  But  many  of  the  older 
members  of  the  congregation,  leaders  in  society 
and  in  business,  regarded  him  as  an  enthu¬ 
siast  and  his  methods  as  wild-fire.  A  bitter 
outcry  arose  against  him,  and  for  years  he 
was  an  object  of  intense  suspicion  and  hos¬ 
tility  among  the  strong  conservatives  of  the 
day.  It  was  most  interesting,  a  third  of  a 
century  later,  to  bear  from  his  own  lips  the 
story  of  these  fierce  conflicts  between  the  old 
orthodoxy  and  the  “new  divinity”  as  it  was 
called.  These  conflicts  were  the  school  in 
which  some  of  the  finest  lessons  of  his  piety 
were  learned.  After  years  of  most  successful 
labor  in  a  church  of  his  own  in  Philadelphia, 
including  a  brief  pastorate  in  Boston,  he  went 
to  Andover  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric. 
This  chair  he  filled  with  rare  ability ;  but  the 
pulpit  was  still  his  throne.  Besides  preaching 
in  his  turn  in  the  chapel,  be  preached  often 
on  Sunday  evening  to  the  two  Academies,  in 
which  were  some  four  hundred  young  persons 
of  both  sexes.  His  voice  was  frequently  heard, 
too,  in  the  pulpits  of  Boston.  Newburyport, 
and  other  places.  He  was  already  well  known 
and  greatly  admired  in  New  England,  and 
wherever  be  preached  crowds  came  together 
to  bear  him.  It  was  the  era  of  new  measures, 
protracted  meetings  and  revivals,  and  Dr. 
Skinner  acted  on  the  maxim  of  proving  all 
things  and  holding  fast  that  which  is  good. 
His  own  account  of  a  “protracted  meeting”  at 
Newburyport,  at  which  he  preached,  is  very 
striking : 

Newburyport  (Wbitefield’s  monument  was 
here)  was  full  of  God’s  special  presence.  The 
meeting  ended  on  a  Sabbath  evening.  I  have 
not  seen  a  parallel  occasion.  Male  attendants 
occupied  the  pews ;  females  sat  in  the  gallery. 
I  never  saw  so  interesting  a  mass  of  men. 
They  were  of  middle  age,  very  vigorous, 
healthful,  masculine,  intelligent,  as  closely 
packed  as  possible,  not  less  in  number,  it  was 
supposed,  than  a  thousand.  The  large  gallery 
contained  nearly  as  many  women.  All  the 
ministers,  Presbyterians  and  Orthodox  Con- 
gregationalists,  were  present. 

He  then,  after  consultation  with  the  minis¬ 
ters,  made  an  address  to  the  assembly,  urging 
immediate  acceptance  of  Christ,  and  signify¬ 
ing  it  by  standing  up,  by  themselves,  when 
the  prayer  was  offered.  When  the  usual  “Let 
us  pray”  was  spoken,  some  five  hundred  men, 
and  nearly  as  many  women,  were  instantly  on 
their  feet.  The  scene  was  imposing  beyond 
expression.  It  was  estimated  that  as  the  fruit 
of  this  protracted  meeting,  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  received  into  the  churches 
of  Newburyport  and  that  neighborhood.  Thus 
were  bis  labors  in  New  England,  both  as 
professor  and  evangelist,  preparing  him  for 
the  crowning  work  of  bis  life. 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1885 ;  on  October 
25tb  of  that  year  the  church  was  organized, 
and  on  the  8th  of  November  be  was  installed 
as  its  pastor.  At  his  funeral  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith  spoke  of  “the  ardent  and  pungent  evan¬ 
gelism,  the  flaming  logic,  of  bis  memorable 
service  in  the  Mercer-street  church,  built  by 
and  for  him.”  The  words  happily  describe  one 
quality  of  this  service.  But  it  was  memorable 
for  other  features  not  less  noteworthy  than 
“the  flaming  logic”  that  marked  his  preach¬ 


ing.  The  Mercer-street  Church  was  called  of 
God  to  act  a  very  important  part  beyond  its 
own  pale,  and  1  doubt  if  any  other  man  then 
living  could  have  taken  Dr.  Skinner’s  place 
and  done  bis  special  work  in  this  city.  The 
great  schism  in  the  Presbyterian  body  was 
soon  to  occur.  The  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  was  abou*'  to  be  founded.  Dr.  Skinner’s 
history,  the  weight  of  his  personal  and  minis¬ 
terial  character,  his  close  intimacy  and  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Albert  Barnes.  Lyman  Beecher, 
Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  and  other  leading  divines 
in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  and 
bis  position  as  pastor  of  one  of  the  strongest 
metropolitan  churches  gave  him  an  almost 
unequalled  influence  throughout  the  New 
School  body,  and  also  in  organizing  and  shap¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  as  well  as  sustaining  it  in  its  early 
trials. 

And  now  what  motives  guided  him  and  his 
people  in  their  work)  He  himself  answered 
this  question  in  a  very  impressive  sermon 
preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  church 
edifice.  His  text  was  that  beautiful  passage 
in  the  LXVII.  Psalm:  “God  be  merciful  unto 
us  and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine 
upon  us ;  that  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth.  Thy  saving  health  among  all  nations.” 
This  sermon  may  serve  as  a  key  to  whatever 
was  best  and  most  characteristic  in  Dr.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  ministry : 

The  present  times  (he  begins)  are  in  many 
of  their  appearances  and  prognostics  different 
from  all  preceding  ones,  and  from  nearly  all, 
in  this,  that  the  Church  has  undertaken  to 
evangelize  the  world.  .  .  .  Christians,  to  a 
wide  and  constantly  enlarging  extent,  are  be 
coming  awake  to  the  fact  that  evangelizing 
the  world  is  a  work  which  their  Saviour  has 
required  them  to  attempt,  and  one  which,  by 
His  aid,  will  be  accomplished.  It  has  accord¬ 
ingly  been  systematically  entered  upon.  The 
process  of  planting  Christian  churches  and 
institutions  among  the  unevangelized  millions 
of  mankind,  with  the  declared  purpose  never 
to  cease  from  the  undertaking  until  it  is  gone 
through  with,  has  begun,  and  is  now  going 
on.  And  it  is  going  on,  under  the  advantage 
of  recent  inventions  and  improvements  In 
philosophy  and  the  arts.  The  printing  press 
is  exerting  its  surprising  powers  on  a  vast 
scale,  to  give  the  Scriptures  and  other  vehicles 
of  Christian  knowledge  free  circulation  in  all 
the  tongues  and  dialects  of  man.  Christian 
education  also  is  patiently  insinuating  its 
quiet  but  resistless  influences  into  the  great 
mass  of  human  ignorance.  The  Apostles  and 
first  evangelists  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead  in  some  of  our  missionaries. 
The  character,  likewise,  of  preaching  and  pas¬ 
toral  labor,  in  may  parts  of  Christendom,  is 
undergoing  an  important  change.  .  .  .  The 
general  piety  of  the  Church  is  gradually  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  like  that  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Christians.  In  appropriate  and  efficient 
methods  the  private  members  of  the  churches 
are  cooperating  with  their  pastors  in  self- 
denying  labors  to  bring  the  human  mind  uni¬ 
versally  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 
Christians  in  greater  numbers  and  more 
abundantly  than  at  any  former  period,  except¬ 
ing  the  first,  consecrate  their  wealth  to  carry 
benevolent  plans  into  effect  in  the  far  distant 
isles,  and  in  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth ; 
and  we  have  specimens  of  munificence  which 
would  not  have  done  dishonor  to  the  Apostolic 
age  itself.  It  is  a  privilege  of  the  infant 
church  which  takes  possession,  for  the  first 
time,  to-day,  of  the  place  in  which  its  future 
worship  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Most  High,  that 
it  has  bad  its  birth,  and  it  is  to  develope  its 
powers,  and  to  grow  to  maturity  and  take 
shape  and  complexion,  if  it  please,  under  the 
benign  and  ennobling  influences  of  this  most 
auspicious  period.  How  great  must  become 
its  usefulness  and  felicity,  if  it  fall  in  with 
these  inuflences  and  avail  itself  fully  of  them, 
in  seeking  the  appropriate  end  of  its  calling 
and  its  existence  as  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ! 
The  principal  design  for  which  all  Christians, 
whether  as  individuals  or  as  associated  in 
cburobea,  should  live  and  move  and  have  their 
being  in  the  world, is  not  selfish,  but  benevolent, 
not  private  but  public,  not  the  advancement  of 
their  own  interest  separately,  but  of  the  great 
interest  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  in  a  word, 
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the  spread  and  triumph  of  Chriatianity  among 
mankind. 

What  could  be  more  prophetic  of  the  future 
of  “the  infant  church” — its  future  alike  be¬ 
fore  and  after  its  union  with  the  University- 
place  Church — than  these  stirring  and  preg¬ 
nant  words  I  How  heartily  it  did  fall  in  with 
the  blessed  influences  of  the  new  era  I  How 
fully  it  availed  itself  of  them  in  seeking  the 
appropriate  end  of  its  calling  and  its  existence 
as  a  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  I  Taking,  then, 
for  granted  that  to  evangelize  the  world  is  the 
great  object  of  pursuit  to  all  Christians,  he 
proceeded  to  state  the  following  princples  by 
which  their  efforts  in  prosecuting  this  object 
should  be  regulated,  namely : 

1.  That  they  should  seek  to  propagate  sub¬ 
stantial  Christianity  rather  than  any  sectarian 
form  of  it. 

2.  That  they  should  lay  their  plans  of  evan¬ 
gelism,  so  as  to  admit  the  coalition  of  all 
Christiana. 

S.  That  they  should  so  conduct  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  to  evade  as  far  as  possible  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  world. 

4.  That  nevertheless,  the  utmost  zeal  and 
resolution  are  indispensable  to  carrying  the 
work  forward  ;  but,  after  all, 

5.  That  they  should  depend  for  success, 
not  on  their  own  exertions,  however  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  but  on  the  cooperation  of  the  divine 
power. 

Each  of  these  principles  is  unfolded  in  a 
very  lucid  way  and  asserted  with  the  “flaming 
logic”  of  deep  conviction.  I  will  cite  a  few 
sentences  in  regard  to  the  first  point : 

What  Christians  agree  in  is  what  makes 
them  Christians;  what  they  differ  in  is  what 
has  given  rise  to  other  names,  names  which 
will  not  be  known  in  heaven.  This  thought  I 
would  fain  indellibly  impress  on  every  mind, 
that  it  is  the  faith  all  Christians  hold  in  com¬ 
mon,  in  which  salvation  lies.  It  does  not  lie 
in  points  of  sectarian  controversy,  but  in  those 
great  fundamentals  which  unite  all  Christians 
together,  and  make  them  one  brotherhood, 
one  indissoluble  body,  the  body  of  Christ. 
Let  me  state  this  truth  strongly,  for  so  I  think 
it  should  be  stated.  Presbyterians  are  not 
saved  by  their  Presbyterian  peculiarities,  nor 
Episcopalians  by  theirs,  nor  Congregationalists 
by  theirs,  but  ail  are  saved  by  what  all  hold 
in  oon^mun.  by  what  makes  them  Christians, 
not  what  makes  them  sectarians.  A  man  may 
be  a  sectarian  without  being  a  Christian,  and 
be  may  be  a  Christian  without  being  a  sec¬ 
tarian  ;  and  if  be  is  but  a  Christian,  he  is  a 
child  of  Ood  and  an  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  though  every  sect  on  earth  should 
deny  him  its  distinctive  name. 

Shall  I  conceal  it  (he  says  in  concluding  hie 
sermon)  that  it  is  my  heart’s  desire  and 
prayer  to  Ood  for  this  church,  that  it  may  be 
a  church  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  may 
predominate  over  the  spirit  of  sect,  and  bring 
forth  fruits  after  its  own  heavenly  and  anti- 
sectarian  kind  ;  that  it  may  live  too  much  in 
the  temper  of  the  Church  above,  too  nigh  to 
the  throne  and  mercy-seat  of  God.  and  too 
much  in  communion  with  its  blessed  Head 
and  Lord,  and  have  too  much  love  for  souls, 
and  too  much  zeal  for  the  general  cause  of 
Christ,  to  be  inclined  to  take  part  in  those 
strifes  of  words  and  doubtful  disputations  and 
party  movements  and  contrivances,  by  which 
the  face  of  the  times,  especially  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  beginning  to  be  overcast.  Ought  I  to 
refrain  from  expressing  this  as  the  most  fer¬ 
vent  of  my  wishes  in  behalf  of  this  church? 

But  it  was  no  light  task  to  carry  out  and 
put  in  practice  this  high  ideal.  Had  not  such 
a  man  as  Dr.  Skinner  been  its  first  pastor, 
and  Norman  White,  John  L.  Mason,  Francis 
Markoe,  James  Boorman,  Eli  Wainwright, 
Charles  Butler  and  others  like  them  been  elders 
and  pillars  in  the  congregation,  the  ideal 
would  never  have  been  even  partially  realized. 

No  sooner  was  the  new  sanctuary  completed 
than  large  numbers  crowded  into  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  were  at  once  received  into 
ita  fellowship  and  took  part  in  administering 
its  affairs.  They  had  little  previous  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  each  other,  had  been  trained  in 


various  schools  of  religious  thought,  and 
differed  very  decidedly  in  their  opinions  and 
sympathies  about  burning  questions  of  the 
day.  On  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  church 
Dr.  Skinner  preached  a  sermon  of  thanks, 
giving,  in  which  he  thus  alluded  tt>  this  point : 

We  entered  upon  life  as  a  church  under  au 
spicious  circumstances.  But  there  were  causes 
of  peril  in  the  midst  of  us.  We  increased  rap¬ 
idly  in  numbers;  the  accessions  were  from  a 
great  many  other  churches,  strangers  to  one 
another  and  to  us,  and  of  widely  differing 
views  and  tastes ;  and  for  the  most  part  they 
were  persons  of  mature  life,  and  confirmed  by 
time  and  experience  in  their  respective  pecu¬ 
liarities.  The  church  of  course  was  composed 
of  heterogeneous  members,  not  easy  to  be 
solidly  compacted  and  cemented  together. 
There  was  no  small  diversity  amongst  us  on 
several  subjects,  peculiarly  exciting,  and 
which  have  occasioned  much  agitation  in  the 
community — subjects  pertaining  especially  to 
denominational  proceedings  of  an  unusual 
character,  and  to  the  operations  and  doctrines 
of  those  voluntary  societies  which  have  taken 
hostile  positions  towards  one  another,  or  have 
not  been  acceptable  to  all.  In  our  infancy  and 
unacquaintance  with  one  another,  we  wore 
certainly  in  danger  from  these  internal  con¬ 
trarieties  and  disagreements.  Slight  mistakes 
in  those  who  had  the  oversight  and  direction 
of  the  church  might  have  led  to  serious  con¬ 
sequences  Still,  though  no  negative  mode  of 
proceeding  has  been  pursued  in  government 
and  discipline,  our  differences  have  not  led  to 
the  formation  of  parties  in  the  church  or  to 
the  disturbance  of  its  peace.  And  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  church  has  been  gradually  work¬ 
ing  itself  into  consistency  and  strength.  Some, 
on  discovering  that  they  were  not  of  us, 
speedily  went  out  from  us.  and  their  places 
gradually  were  filled  by  others,  sympathizing 
with  us  better  in  our  prferences  and  spirit. 
The  mass  of  members,  meanwhile,  have  been 
coming  nearer  together;  time,  a  common 
teaching  and  intercommunion  in  holy  privi¬ 
leges  and  labor,  have  assimilated  them  in 
sympathies  and  spirit,  and  they  are  now  proba¬ 
bly  as  “like  minded,  having  the  same  love, 
being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind,”  as  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  the  older  churches.  We  have  been 
steadily  increasing  The  whole  number  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  church  is  785.  We  have  erased 
from  our  register,  and  dismissed  to  join  other 
churches,  about  250.  Two  have  been  excom¬ 
municated.  Nineteen,  a  number  surprisingly 
small,  have  died,  leaving  in  full  communion 
at  present  about  514.  Adding  to  these  the 
children  of  the  church,  of  whom  230  have  been 
baptized  by  myself,  the  entire  number  associ¬ 
ated  in  church  covenant  is  not  far  from  780. 

The  dismissal  of  some  250  members  in  the 
first  decade  shows  that  the  process  of  inces¬ 
sant  change  going  on  in  our  New  York  con¬ 
gregations  is  no  new  thing  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  changes  wrought  by  death,  for  these  are 
peculiar  to  no  time  or  place,  but  to  those 
which  grow  out  of  the  conditions  of  sc«ciety, 
of  business,  and  of  religious  life  in  this  city. 
My  impression  is.  that  the  changes  are  two 
or  three  times  as  great  and  rapid  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  Half  the  people  you  meet 
with  seem  like  birds  sitting  upon  a  twig,  look¬ 
ing  in  every  direction,  and  ready  to  fly  away 
on  the  slightest  impulse.  They  never  con¬ 
tinue  in  one  stay.  But  the  changes  even  half 
a  century  ago  were  so  great  and  rapid  as  to 
create  a  sort  of  whirlpool,  in  which  many  a 
strong  church,  built  of  the  inost  solid  mate¬ 
rials.  and  destined,  apparently,  to  live  on  for 
a  thousand  years,  suffered  wreck  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  single  generation. 

The  larger  number  of  Dr.  Skinner’s  most 
efiioient  helpers  and  fellow -la borers  in  the 
Mercer-street  church  were  still  there  when  I 
became  its  pastor,  but  some  had  removed  from 
the  city  or  passed  within  the  veil.  I  knew 
them  chiefly  by  report  and  by  the  good  names 
they  had  left  behind.  Among  those  who  had 
removed  from  the  city  was  Richard  T.  Haines, 
so  prominent  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the 
council  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  as 
a  founder,  and  for  many  years  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors, of  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  He  was  a  man  of  calm,  pene¬ 
trating  judgment,  unassuming  in  all  bis  ways. 


and  a  model  of  pious  wisdom.  Another 
parishioner  and  friend  of  this  class  was  S 
Y.  S.  Wilder,  a  Christian  merchant  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  well  known  at  that  time  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  a  very  interesting 
man,  unique  in  some  of  bis  characteristic 
traits,  of  a  princely  temper,  hospitable,  and 
full  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  evangelical  re¬ 
ligion  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Among  those  who  had  passed  away  from  the 
earth  were  Alfred  De  Forest,  Arthur  Bronson, 
James  Roosevelt  and  Francis  Markloe ;  all  men 
of  weight — Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  Most  Rev.  James  Roosevelt  Bay- 
ley,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  A  legacy 
from  him,  originally  intended  for  this  grand¬ 
son,  endowed  and  gave  his  name  to  a  Chair  in 
Union  Seminary.  Between  Francis  Markloe 
and  Dr.  Skinner  there  subsisted  a  friendship  of 
the  highest  type.  Mr.  Markoe  was  one  of  a 
thousand.  No  more  attractive  character, 
whether  viewed  on  the  natural  or  the  spiritual 
side,  was  to  be  found,  1  suppose,  in  all  the 
churches  of  New  York.  In  a  funeral  discourse 
Dr.  Skinner  drew  a  delightful  picture  of  his 
religious  life.  Here  is  a  closing  passage : 

The  removal  of  this  man,  his  vacant  place  in 
the  church,  in  our  room  for  conference  and 
social  prayer,  at  the  Bible  class,  and  in  the 
families  of  this  congregation  ;  the  ceasing  of 
his  charming  voice  to  sound  in  our  ears,  the 
disappearance  of  bis  form,  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  in  all  respects  we  have  ever  seen ;  the  end¬ 
ing  of  bis  prayers  and  labors  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world — all  the  beautiful  manifestations 
of  bis  zeal  for  the  cause  of  our  God  and  Sa¬ 
viour,  are  suited  to  make  upon  us  no  common 
impression.  .  .  It  gives  a  taste  of  heaven  to 
hold  communion  with  the  idea  of  this  most 
peculiar,  Cbristlike  character.  I  am  unwil¬ 
ling  to  let  it  be  long  out  of  my  thought ;  it 
has  not  been  long  away  from  it,  by  day  or  by 
night.  I  have  found  it  very  refreshing  and 
sweet  to  me  to  make  this  discourse  upon  it. 

Of  Dr.  Skinner’s  thirteen  years  in  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  Mercer-street  Church  I  shall  say 
nothing  further.  My  friends,  Mr.  Butler,  Dr. 
Abbott,  and  Dr.  White  were  members  of  his 
flock,  and  can  speak  on  the  subject  from  their 
own  recollections.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  to  him,  far  more  than 
to  any  other  man,  were  due  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  church  and  those  precious  fruits  of 
righteousness  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  that  made  it 
such  a  light  in  the  world. 

In  February,  1848,  Dr.  Skinner,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
resigned  his  charge,  and  was  succeeded  in 
June  of  the  same  year  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Stiles,  D.D.  Dr.  Stiles  was  a  native  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  entered 
upon  a  professional  career  that  promised  to  be 
brilliant  and  successful.  But  abandoning  the 
law,  he  studied  theology  at  Andover,  and 
then  devoted  himself  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years  to  evangelistic  labors  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Kentucky.  He  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  Christian  manhood,  whole-souled, 
courageous,  unselfish,  of  indomitable  energy, 
yet  gentle,  tender-hearted,  and  full  of  loving 
sympathies.  As  a  popular  preacher  and  evan 
gelist  he  stood  in  the  front  rank.  At  times 
the  effect  of  his  eloquence  was  marvellous ; 
for  it  combined  in  an  uncommon  degree  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  impassioned  feeling,  and 
that  spiritual  unction  which  comes  of  inti¬ 
mate  communion  with  God  and  a  deep  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  His  saving  grace  and  love 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  consequence  of  failing 
health  he  resigned  in  October,  1850,  and  on 
the  80th  of  April,  1851,  I  was  installed  as  his 
successor. 

My  pastorate  lasted  just  seven  years,  so  that 
it  embraced  one  whole  year  of  Christian  Sab¬ 
baths.  I  remember  how  at  its  close  this 
thought  startled  me:  “A  whole  year  of  Sab- 
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batbs,  and  bo  little  fruitage  I"  I  used,  indeed, 
to  feel  exceedingly  disBatisfied  with  myself 
and  my  work.  It  seemed  to  me  that  with 
such  a  people  and  inheriting  such  examples  of 
ministerial  fidelity  and  zeal,  I  ought  to  have 
done  far  more  than  I  did  in  honor  of  the 
adorable  Master  and  for  the  souls  under  my 
care.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  can 
never  cease  to  thank  God  for  those  seven  years 
in  the  Mercer-street  Church.  When  I  received 
the  letter  from  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Davison, 
asking  me,  in  your  name  and  that  of  your 
committee,  to  address  you  to-night,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted.  Instantly  my  thoughts  rushed  back 
to  the  Mercer  street  church  as  I  first  knew  it 
in  the  spring  of  1851.  How  vividly  I  at  once 
recalled  the  names  and  faces  and  peculiar  ways 
and  manners  of  the  elders  and  deacons  and 
trustees  who  welcomed  me  to  New  York ! 
Mr.  Chester’s  infant  class ;  Mr.  John  Culyer, 
that  pattern  of  a  good  sexton  ;  the  pews  and 
those  who  sat  in  them,  the  houses  and  streets 
in  which  the  people  dwelt,  with  all  their  en¬ 
vironment,  came  back  to  me  in  a  flash.  I 
used  often  to  wonder,  and  the  wonder  now  re¬ 
turned  again,  whether  any  other  man  in  the 
wide  world  was  more  highly  favored  of  provi¬ 
dence  than  I  was  during  those  happy  years 
between  1851  and  1858. 

It  was  an  eventful  period  in  both  the  civil 
and  the  leligious  sphere.  The  fierce  struggle 
about  the  Fu.;itive  Slave  Law  and  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster’s  famous  speech  upon  it  on  the  7th  of 
March,  and  over  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  was  raging  in  the  North  and 
South,  in  the  East  and  West.  The  great  seces¬ 
sion  and  the  war  fortheUnion  were  casting  their 
dread  shadows  before.  In  the  religious  sphere 
the  schism  between  the  Old  School  and  New 
School  body  were  still  unhealed.  Sharp  differ¬ 
ences  respecting  home  missionary  policybet  ween 
the  New  School  Pieshyterians  and  their  Con¬ 
gregational  brethren,  and  more  or  less  among 
themselves,  troubled  both  denominations. 
But  neither  the  political  nor  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
flicts  broke  the  harmony  of  the  Mercer  street 
congregation.  Wisdom  and  prudence  and  a 
large-minded  temper  saved  them  from  this 
calamity.  If  there  was  ever  any  harsh  feeling 
or  factious  action  in  regard  to  these  questions, 
I  have  utterly  forgotten  it.  No  doubt  one 
cause  of  this  unbroken  harmony  and  brotherly 
love  was  devotion  to  Christian  work.  On 
Sunday,  the  33id  of  November,  1851,  I  called 
a  meeting  of  the  congregation  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  the  25th,  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  “con¬ 
sidering  our  duties  in  relation  to  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  this  city  and  vicinity.”  After  a 
free  and  friendly  interchange  of  views  it  was 
resolved  that  “it  is  our  duty  as  a  church  and 
congregation  to  adopt  immediate  and  efficient 
measures  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute 
of  our  city.  ”  The  meeting  then  adjourned  to 
the  following  Sunday  evening  for  further  con¬ 
ference.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  the  eminent 
lawyer  and  statesman,  led  the  discussion.  He 
was  followed  by  Norman  White,  Roe  Lock 
wood,  and  James  Boorman.  Gorham  D.  Abbot 
and  Dr.  Skinner  also  took  part  in  the  meet 
ing.  An  adjournment  was  then  had  to  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1851,  when  the  City  Mission  Associa 
tion  connected  with  the  Mercer-street  Pres 
byterian  Church  was  formed  and  John  L. 
Mason,  Joseph  B.  Sheffield,  Lewis  Atterbury, 
Jr.,  Roe  Lockwood,  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
John  W.  Quincy,  Luther  Jackson,  William  M. 
Bliss,  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Jr.,  William  L.  King, 
Thomas  Bond,  Jr.,  and  Geroge  Manning  Tracy, 
were  unanimously  elected  to  act  as  “its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

This  association  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  very  first,  of  its  kind  in  New  York.  In 
forming  it  the  Mercer-street  people  decided 


to  make  city  mission  work  a  vital  part  of  their 
local  church  organization  and  businesss.  It 
was  to  them  the  beginning  of  a  new  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  Christian  benevolence.  No  event  of 
greater  importance  to  itself,  or  fuller  of  bless¬ 
ing  to  others,  both  as  an  example  and  a  testi¬ 
mony,  had  occurred  in  the  history  of  the 
church. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  year  to 
the  whole  congregation,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  my  pastorate.  The  children  from 
Avenue  D  and  other  mission  stations  marched, 
on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  to  the  mother  church, 
where  the  anniversary  was  celebrated.  The 
meeting  was  always  full  of  pleasurable  ex¬ 
citement  and  good  cheer.  On  one  such  occa 
sion  Col.  James  B.  Murray  brought  with  him 
Franklin  Pierce,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  evidently  captivated  by  the 
beautiful  scene.  I  had  a  keen  dislike  to 
President  Pierce’s  politics,  but  his  genial 
manner  and  friendly  words  at  this  time,  I 
remember,  quite  won  my  heart.  How  these 
annual  meetings  upheld  and  refreshed  me  I 
Here  is  a  simple  record  of  the  last  one,  while 
I  was  pastor.  It  is  dated  November  22,  1857 : 

Anniversary  of  our  own  and  our  mission 
Sunday  schools  this  afternoon  A  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  touching  scene  I  The  house  was 
filled  with  children.  It  is  a  noble  and  Chrisi- 
like  work  May  God  bless  the  teachers  and 
the  children  I 

I  find  also  brief  records,  about  the  same 
time,  of  my  joy  and  comfort  in  attending  the 
Boys’  temperance  meeting  at  Avenue  D,  the 
German  Sunday-school  with  their  Christ¬ 
mas  tree,  and  the  infant  class  of  nearly  eighty 
at  Avenue  A,  then  under  the  care  of  a  dear 
young  friend,  who  was  afterwards  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  nurse  in  Union  Army  hospitals, 
and  in  later  years  has  been  known  throughout 
Connecticut  as  a  most  energetic  and  success¬ 
ful  worker  in  the  great  field  of  public  charity. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  kindly  sent  me  the 
Minutes  of  the  Missionary  Association.  They 
were  wholly  new  to  me,  and  I  have  read 
them  with  deep  emotion.  They  recall  pastoral 
scenes  which  had  quite  faded  from  my  mem¬ 
ory,  and  yet  at  the  time  absorbed  all  my 
thought  and  feeling.  They  recall  a  score  of 
names,  each  of  which  is  not  only  that  of  an 
old  parishioner,  but  also  of  an  old  friend, 
with  whom,  forty  years  ago,  I  took  sweet 
counsel  concerning  things  unseen  and  eternal. 
To  one  who  holds  the  key  in  his  hand,  many 
passages  iu  this  record  have  a  strange  inter¬ 
est.  Under  the  date  of  April  24,  1857,  for  ex¬ 
ample — it  was  just  after  the  great  revival  of 
that  year — I  find  this  entry : 

An  informal  meeting  was  held  after  the 
Friday  evening  prayer  meeting.  Present ;  B. 
F.  Butler,  Wm.  Allen  Butler,  L.  Atterbury, 
T.  Bond.  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Butler  was  appointed 
Secretary.  It  was  resolved  that  Mr  Otis  W. 
Booth  be  requested  to  attend  the  Wednesday 
evening  meeting  at  118  Avenue  D  and  assist 
Mr.  Loomis  by  keeping  order. 

That  is  one  of  the  grains  of  mustard  seed 
to  which  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like.  On 
Wednesday  evening  next  Mr.  Booth  himself 
will  tell  the  story  of  the  growth  of  this  grain 
of  mustard  seed  into  a  tree  in  whose  branches 
the  birds  of  the  heaven  come  and  lodge,  sing¬ 
ing  praises  unto  Jesus  Christ  If  the  Mercer- 
street  Church  bad  no  other  monument,  this 
alone  is  enough  to  show  how  faithful  was  its 
stewardship,  and  with  what  precious  fruits  of 
righteousness  it  enriched  the  Master’s  vine- 
>ard. 

On  entering  the  Mercer-street  pulpit  for  the 
first  time  my  eye  was  arrested  instantly  by  the 
sight  of  little  children  filling  the  gallery  on 
my  left  hand.  They  were  the  children  of 
the  Half  Orphan  Asylum,  and  I  soon  came 
to  regard  them  as  lambs  of  my  own  flock. 
Their  presence  was  full  of  tender  and  kindly 


suggestion.  What  a  patbetio  story  lay  hidden 
behind  the  faces  of  those  fatherless  or  rootber- 
lesB  boys  and  girls  I  The  Half-Orphan  Asylum 
initiated  me  at  once  into  a  study  of  the  chari¬ 
table  and  humane  institutions  of  New  York. 
And  as  I  acquainted  myself  with  their 
work,  I  generally  found  myself  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  men  and  women  of  my  own  charge. 
The  Protestant  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  indeed, 
was  at  first  almost  a  Mercer- street  Society. 
It  was  organized  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Eli  Wain- 
right,  a  most  loveable  old  man,  on  the  16th  of 
December,  1835,  a  bitterly  cold  day  and  mem¬ 
orable  for  the  fire  which  commenced  in  the 
evening  and  laid  the  greater  portion  of  the 
business  part  of  the  city  in  ashes. 

The  shock  of  this  calamity  led  to  seri¬ 
ous  thoughts  of  abandoning  the  project.  It 
was  decided,  however  to  go  on,  and  soon  a 
basement  room  in  White  street  was  rented 
and  a  matron  engaged,  who  took  charge  of 
four  children.  On  the  first  of  the  following 
May  a  house  was  hired  in  Twelfth  Street,  and 
the  number  of  children  increased  to  forty- 
nine.  On  the  27tb  of  April,  1857,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  incorporating  “The 
Society  of  the  Relief  of  Half-Orphan  and 
Destitute  Children  in  the  City  of  New  York.’’ 
The  names  of  James  Boorman,  Charles  Butler, 
Eli  Wainwright,  and  William  A.  Tomlinson 
are  the  first  on  the  first  Board  of  Trustees; 
Mrs.  Tomlinson  was  First  Directress ;  Mrs. 
Boorman.  Second  Directress ;  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
Secretary ;  and  Mrs.  Littlefield,  Treasurer,  all 
members,  I  think,  of  the  Mercer-street  Church. 
Later,  these  well  known  Mercer-street  names 
appear  among  the  officers  and  managers  of 
this  Society,  namely:  Mrs.  William  O.  Bull, 
Mrs.  William  W.  Chester,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Lord, 
Mrs.  Charles  Butler,  Mrs.  John  N.  Bradley, 
Mrs.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  Emily  O.  Butler,  Ma¬ 
tilda  Bleecker,  Maria  Skinner.  James  Boor¬ 
man  was  its  first  President,  and  at  bis  death 
in  1866  be  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Butler. 

I  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Skinner’s  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  this  be  bad 
the  warm  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  bis 
people.  I  doubt  if  the  Seminary  would  have 
survived  its  early  struggles  for  existence  but 
for  him  and  the  Mercer  street  church.  It  so 
happened  that  the  annual  collection  in  behalf 
of  the  institution  occurred  not  long  after 
my  installation.  My  dear  friend,  Henry 
B.  Smith,  had  recently  been  called  to  its 
Chair  of  Church  History,  and  I  urged  him  to 
accept  the  appointment.  I  urged  him  to  do 
so  in  the  interest  of  theological  education 
and  learning.  When,  therefore,  I  followed 
him  to  New  York,  and  had  the  ear  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  and  wealthy  congregation  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  Union  Seminary,  I  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  make  an  appeal  for  its 
immediate  endowment.  My  people  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  liberal 
theological  training  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Mr  Charles  Butler,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
to  raise  forthwith  8100.000  as  the  beginning  of 
a  full  endowment  This  amount  was  soon 
subscribed,  and  in  no  very  long  time  twice 
as  much  more ;  a  third,  at  least,  of  the  whole 
sum  coming  from  the  Mercer-street  church. 
Just  now  it  may,  indeed,  be  thought  by  some 
that  the  money,  after  all,  was  not  wisely 
spent ;  but  that,  I  feel  sure,  will  not  be  the 
judgment  of  reasonable  and  good  men  a  few 
years  hence,  when  the  present  “unpleasant¬ 
ness”  shall  have  passed  away.  Here  are 
passages  from  my  sermon,  my  first  “begging 
sermon”  in  Mercer  street ;  and  I  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  say  that  they  still  express  my  opin¬ 
ion  about  Union  Seminary : 

The  sura  and  substance  of  what  I  have  to 
say  can  be  uttered  in  a  few  words  ;  and  you 
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will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  if  they  are  spoken 
|>laiDl7,  and  with  the  emphasis  of  a  strong 
conviction,  a  conviction  formed  long  before  I 
became  your  pastor.  This  institution  of 
sacred  learning  ought  to  be  endowed  ;  gener¬ 
ously.  permanently,  and  without  delay.  Its 
character,  position,  wants,  and  capabilities  all 
entitle  it  to  this  service  from  the  Christian 
community.  The  character  of  Union  Semin¬ 
ary  is  eminently  catholic  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word  ;  it  is  at  once  liberal  and  conser¬ 
vative.  There  is  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of 
in  its  history,  nothing  in  its  associations, 
nothing  in  its  general  policy,  nothing  in  its 
temper,  which  should  make  this  institution 
cleave  inordinately  to  the  past  or  to  the 
future,  which  should  render  it  unstable  in 
the  ways  of  old  truth  or  unwilling  to  greet 
new  truths  with  a  friendly  welcome,  nothing 
which  commits  it  to  any  party  or  prevents  its 
cordial  relations  with  all  parties  who  love  the 
Gospel  and  Christian  union.  It  stands  in  spe¬ 
cial  connection  with  our  own  branch  of  the 
great  Presbyterian  family ;  but  it  numbers  on 
its  Board  of  Directors  and  among  its  warmest 
friends  influential  members  of  the  other 
branch,  while  it  seeks  its  professors  and  at¬ 
tracts  its  students  hs  readily  from  the  old 
Puritan  body  of  New  England  as  if  its  predi¬ 
lections  were  all  Congregational.  If  you  will 
have  an  institution  occupying  as  catholic  a 
ground  as  the  distracted  state  of  the  Church 
in  our  day  seems  to  permit.  I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  well  come  nearer  to  such  a  plan 
than  have  the  founders  of  Union  Seminary. 
Its  main  advantages  are  as  accessible  and  use¬ 
ful  to  a  Baptist,  a  Methodist,  an  Episcopalian, 
or  a  Congregationalist,  as  to  a  Presbyterian ; 
and  students  of  all  these  and  of  other  de¬ 
nominations  have  availed  themselves  of  them. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  in  what  I  have  said, 
or  may  say,  I  cast  no  reflection  upon  any  other 
Seminary.'  All  honor  to  Princeton,  and  Lane, 
and  Auburn,  and  Andover,  and  Bangor,  and 
New  Haven,  and  others,  of  whatever  name, 
that  are  doing  the  Master’s  work !  .  .  . 

As  the  seat  of  a  liberal  and  profound  theo¬ 
logical  culture.  New  York  ought  to  stand 
foremost  in  the  land.  She  ought  for  her  own 
sake.  There  is,  perhaps  no  other  power,  after 
the  Word  preached,  which  would  do  more  to 
preserve  her  Christian  influence,  wealth,  and 
enterprise  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  show, 
self-aggrandizement,  and  other  vices  incident 
to  the  predominance  of  a  commercial  spirit. 
She  ought,  for  the  sake  of  our  country  and 
the  world.  Let  a  wise,  tolerant  Christian 
theology  flourish  here,  and  it  would  diffuse  a 
beneficent  radiance  over  the  land,  and  even 
among  pagan  nations.  The  position,  then,  of 
the  Union  Seminary  is  unsurpassed,  both  for 
the  training  of  ministers  and  the  cultivation 
of  sacred  learning.  For  this  reason  its 
founders  planted  it  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  its  wants.  These  are 
many,  important,  most  reasonable,  and  in  my 
judgment  challenge  the  immediate  attention, 
of  its  friends.  It  wants,  first  of  all,  to  be 
aesured  of  its  own  existence ;  it  wants  an  en 
dowment.  It  is  not  seemly,  it  is  a  reproach 
and  dishonor  to  the  Christian  community  that 
such  an  institution,  wh  re  the  pious  young 
men  of  the  Church  are  training  to  become  her 
pastors,  her  divines,  and  her  missionaries  to 
the  heathen,  should  be  begging  its  bread, 
should  subsist  on  her  precarious  charities.  No 
denomination  that  has  any  genuine  self-respect 
will  allow  such  an  anomaly  long  to  exist  if 
there  be  the  means  of  preventing  it.  Perma¬ 
nent  institutions  like  this  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  oommercial  revulsions  and  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  trade.  If  we  cannot  give  them  an 
assured  and  independent  existence  on  any 
other  terms,  we  had  better  do  it  even  by 
mortgaging  our  church  edifices.  The  tree  is 
far  more  important  than  its  fruit,  the  foun 
tain  than  its  passing  streams.  I  repeat,  the 
Union  Seminary  wants  to  be  assured  of  its 
existence,  but  it  wants  a  great  deal  more ;  it 
wants  the  means  of  making  that  existence 
honorable,  vigorous,  efficient,  commensurate 
with  the  work  it  is  called  to  do;  worthy  ef, 
not  a  practical  satire  upon,  the  Christian  lib¬ 
erality  of  this  great  and  opulent  city.  .  .  . 

I  have  the  clearest  conviction  that  the  tTnion 
Seminary  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  work  for 
Christ  and  the  Church.  It  has  already  done 
much :  not  a  few  of  the  most  useful  ministers 
in  the  land,  not  a  few  of  our  best  missionaries 
among  the  heathen,  are  its  alumni.  Already, 
too.  has  it  made  invaluable  contributions  to 


the  higher  theological  literature  of  the  age. 
But  I  trust  it  has  a  still  nobler  career  in  the 
future.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
young  men  of  piety  and  generous  endowments 
shall  flock  to  it  in  thousands,  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  republic,  from  California  and 
Oregon  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  even ;  when 
its  library  shall  be  the  resort  of  Christian 
scholars  from  neighboring  towns  and  cities; 
when  its  professorships  shall  be  multiplied  so 
as  to  embrace  one  for  each  great  branch  of 
sacred  lore ;  when  it  shall  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  our  churches,  and  its  treasury  be 
continually  enriched  by  the  princely  dona 
tions  of  the  living  and  the  dying;  when,  in  a 
word,  it  shall  be  such  a  nursery  of  men  of  God 
and  such  a  citadel  of  holy  faith  as  the  voice 
of  providence  commands  us  to  build  up  in 
this  emporium  of  the  New  World. 

But  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  part  of  my 
subject.  A  few  sentences  from  my  farewell 
sermon  will  suffice  to  indicate  better  than  any 
present  description  what  was  the  spirit  and 
main  business  of  this  church  during  my  pas¬ 
torate  : 

It  is  my  ardent  hope  that  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  this  church  will  be  distinguished 
by  a  generous  and  far  sighted  zeal  for  Home 
Missions,  Foreign  Missions,  the  Bible  Society, 
Christian  colleges,  and  the  other  great  agen¬ 
cies  of  religious  benevolence  and  learning. 
Continue.  I  entreat  you.  in  particular,  to  b^e 
friendly  and  liberal  to  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  It  is  a  most  important  institu- 
tion,  vitally  connected  with  the  cause  of 
Clirist  at  home  and  abroad.  It  owes  you  a 
vast  debt  of  gratitude.  I  trust  you  will  de¬ 
light  to  make  that  debt  larger  and  larger. 
Let  your  own  Missionary  Association  still  be 
dear  to  you.  1  rejoice  to  think  that  this  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  under  my  ministry,  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  kind  in 
the  city,  and  that  both  by  example  and  by  its 
mission  schools,  boys’  meetings,  and  the  like, 
it  has  done  already  inestimable  good.  What 
a  joy  and  solace  it  has  been  to  see  so  many  of 
you,  old  and  young,  engaged  personally  in  this 
blessed  work  I  I  commend  to  your  special 
favor  that  portion  of  it  lying  among  the  large 
German  population.  Its  importance  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

And  now,  before  closing,  allow  me  to  add, 
largely  to  please  myself,  a  few  personal  no¬ 
tices  and  recollections.  Old  men,  whose  facul¬ 
ties  and  interest  in  life  are  still  fresh  and  un¬ 
impaired,  have  always  greatly  attracted  me. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  them  in  the  Mer¬ 
cer-street  church.  Francis  Markoe  and  S.  V. 
S.  Wilder  were  such  men  in  Dr  Skinner’s 
day;  Stephen  Allen,  James  Boorman,  Anson 
G.  Phelps,  William  G.  Bull,  Uriah  Rogers 
Scribner,  and  Thomas  H.  Skinner  were  such 
!  in  my  day. 

Stephen  Allen  had  been  Mayor  of  New  York, 
and  was  one  of  its  most  eminent  Democratic 
citizens.  He  was  a  self  -made  man,  upright  in 
all  things,  of  strong  common  sense,  and  a 
unique  personality.  I  at  once  took  a  liking 
to  him,  and  I  think  he  liked  me  He  had 
been  affected  a  good  deal  by  both  Quaker  and 
Unitarian  influences,  but  gave  every  indica¬ 
tion  of  being  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus.  I  said 
to  him  one  day:  “Mr.  Allen,  why  do  you  not 
join  the  church?”  “I  would  gladly  do  so,’’ 
he  replied,  with  a  characteristic  smile,  “but  I 
cannot  assent  to  some  points  in  your  long 
creed.  I  believe  in  the  atonement  and  saving 
grace  of  Christ,  as  Redeemer  of  the  world, 
but  I  am  a  little  heretical  on  your  doctrine  of 
His  supreme  deity.”  “Well,  suppose,  then,  that 
on  this  point  I  substitute  the  article  in  the 
Apostle’s  Creed  and  ask  your  assent  to  that 
only?"  “Then  I  should  be  ready  to  join  the 
church  without  delay."  I  reported  the  case  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Session,  and  to  my 
delight,  as  also  somewhat  to  my  surprise — for 
several  of  the  elders  were  old-fashioned  Cal 
vinists— it  was  voted  unanimously  that  I 
might  omit  the  clause  in  our  local  creed,  and 
say  instead,  “Do  you  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son?"  Without 
having  met  the  Session,  the  aged  man  stood 


up  alone  at  the  next  communion  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  congregation  and  confessed  Christ 
as  his  Saviour.  It  was  an  unspeakably  touch 
ing  and  impressive  scene.  Before  the  return 
of  another  communion,  Mr.  Allen  lost  his  life 
at  the  burning  of  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  on 
the  Hudson  River. 

James  Boorman  was  an  old  man  of  another 
type;  equally  strong-minded,  but  more  ortho¬ 
dox  and  broader  in  his  aims  and  sympathies. 
He  was  a  native  of  Kent,  England.  He  came 
to  this  country  when  a  boy  of  twelve  years, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  Davie  Bethune,  father 
of  that  noble  man,  George  W.  Bethune,  the 
celebrated  pulpit  orator.  Before  many  years  had 
passed,  he  established  a  firm  of  his  own,  and 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  New  York.  He  founded  the  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  for  many  years  was  a  ruling  spirit 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  his  greatest 
achievement  was  in  the  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Laight-street  congrega¬ 
tion,  while  it  was  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  H.  Cox.  Dr.  Cox  once  gave  me  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  Mr.  Boorman’s  conversion. 
His  whole  subsequent  course  showed  how  sin¬ 
cerely  and  thoroughly  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  service  of  God.  Accustomed  to  take  large 
views  in  the  sphere  of  business  and  worldly 
affairs,  be  carried  the  same  habit  of  mind 
into  religion.  His  charities  embraced  the 
principal  organizations  of  benevolence,  both  in 
the  city  and  country ;  they  were  numerous, 
constant,  discriminating,  and  often  on  a  very 
liberal  scale.  lie  had,  perhaps,  more  to  do 
with  the  founding  of  the  Mercer-street  Church 
and  bringing  Dr.  Skinner  from  Andover  to 
take  charge  of  the  movement  than  any  other 
man.  Its  successive  pastors  were  sustained 
and  cheered  by  bis  friendship,  his  wise  coun¬ 
sels,  and  his  unfailing  generosity.  He  was 
very  conservative  in  his  sentiments,  both  the¬ 
ological  and  political — more  so  at  times  than 
his  pastor — but  he  respected  an  honest  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  and  was  a  parishioner  to  be 
trusted  and  leaned  upon  without  misgiving. 
The  so-called  “Southern  Aid  Society”  was 
largely  supported  by  his  liberality,  and  no 
sooner  was  the  Civil  War  over  than  his  chari¬ 
ties  began  again  to  flow  South.  He  took 
special  delight  in  the  Half  Orphan  Asylum, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
first  President ;  and  it  was  worth  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  just  to  see  his  happy  face  at  the  anni¬ 
versaries  of  that  excellent  society.  I  am  re¬ 
joiced  to  pay  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Anson  G.  Phelps  differed  not  a  little  from 
both  Stephen  Allen  and  James  Boorman.  He, 
too,  was  a  man  of  very  strong,  original,  and 
marked  character.  He  brought  with  him 
from  Connecticut,  his  native  State,  the  best 
New  England  qualities.  On  coming  to  New 
York  he  joined  the  Brick  Church,  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  an  efficient  elder.  He 
filled  the  same  office  in  the  Mercer-street 
Church.  Self-reliance,  an  iron  will,  solid 
judgment,  a  sagacious  power  of  combination 
and  forecast,  indomitable  perseverance,  shrewd 
common  sense,  a  physical  constitution  capable 
of  immense  labor  and  endurance — these  were 
among  his  leading  traits.  But  there  were 
others  of  a  gentler  nature,  and  all  of  them 
were  ttmpereJ  and  restrained  by  earnest  re¬ 
ligious  principles.  He  was  a  geunine  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropist  of  the  most  catholic  type. 
The  interests  of  the  colored  race,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Africa,  were  especially  near 
his  heart.  He  used  to  thank  Ood  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  such  a  glorious  day. 
He  was  the  first  and  head  of  a  wide  family 
circle,  whose  benefactions  enriched  the  cause 
of  piety  and  learning,  and  enrich  it  still  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations. 


December  19,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST, 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  December 
12th  is  moved  to  the  following  remarks: 

The  Evangelist,  in  a  recent  article  on  ‘‘The 
Episcopal  Function  of  the  Presbytery,”  ques¬ 
tions  its  existence,  save  in  theory,  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian- Church.  The  phrase,  it  tells  us,  may 
be  familiar ;  a  moderator  may  preach  such  an 
admirable  sermon  on  the  theme  as  to  win  a 
Presbyterial  vote  recommending  its  publica¬ 
tion,  nevertheless  he  “raises  the  question 
whether  any  such  thing  really  exists  in  our 
Presbyteries  that  is  not  merely  theoretical. 
Can  anyone  tell  us  of  a  Presbytery  which,  in 
any  vigorous  and  constant  manner,  exercises 
an  episcopal  function  over  its  ministers  and 
churches— a  Presbytery  that  comes  anywhere 
near  to  doing  what  a  Romish  or  an  Anglican 
bishop  does  for  the  churches  and  ministers  of 
his  diocese?”  It  strikes  us  that  this  last  refer¬ 
ence  is  in  part  assailable.  “Romish”  bishops 
do  claim  and  exercise  over  their  clergy  and 
people  absolute  authority,  as  we  happen  to 
know  from  personal  observation.  Priests  to 
our  knowledge,  sometimes,  because  unac¬ 
ceptable  on  account  of  their  habits,  have  been 
removed  by  their  authority  to  other  fields, 
and  priests  of  good  character  have,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  not  only  been  shifted  from 
one  charge  to  another  in  a  great  city,  but 
transferred  from  one  side  of  the  continent  to 
the  other,  as  the  interests  of  the  Church 
seemed  to  demand  ;  and  that  without  regard¬ 
ing  the  wishes  of  attached  flocks  I  But  we 
find  in  the  Anglican,  by  which  we  suppose  is 
intended  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  no  such  exercise  of  absolute  au¬ 
thority  either  as  to  ministeral  removals  or  doc¬ 
trine.  We  note  that  a  vestry  has  much  to  do 
in  removing  or  calling  a  pastor  ;  and  the  re¬ 
cent  letter  of  the  House  of  Bishops  anent 
Romanism  among  its  clergy  and  churches, 
carries  no  more  apparent  authority  than  the 
advisory  letter  of  a  Congregational  Associa¬ 
tion  !  We  suggest  that  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  among  Protestants  would  have 
presented  a  more  forcible  contrast.  Unques¬ 
tionably  there  is  too  much  laxity  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Episcopal  authority  by  Assemblies, 
Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  and  too  little  defer¬ 
ence  shown  to  their  decisions  by  both  minis¬ 
ters  and  churches,  and  that  both  in  the  North 
and  the  South.  Yet  we  think  the  statement 
as  to  the  Northern  Church  too  sweeping 
What  are  the  three  successive  deliverances  of 
the  General  Assembly  North  touching  Pro 
fessor  Briggs  and  his  teachings  as  respects 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  a  vigorous  and  con  • 
stant  assertion  of  Episcopal  function  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  “over  ministers  and  doctrines.”  Our 
Assembly  has  time  and  again  asserted  and 
exercised  very  vigorou^  and  uniformly  that 
function:  witness  the  Woodrow  case.  As  for 
our  lower  courts,  while  there  is  with  us  too 
little  exercise  of  the  function  by  Presbyteries, 
and  too  frequent  disregard  of  the  plainest 
provisions  of  our  Book  in  respect  to  changes 
of  pastorates  and  personal  action  upon  calls ; 
in  the  main  our  Presbyteries  know  and  assert 
their  rights,  and  our  membership  respeot 
them.  We  have  known  of  repeated  instances 
in  which  ministers  have  signified  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  calls.  Presbytery  consenting, 
but  have  been  overruled  by  Presbytery  retain¬ 
ing  them  in  their  fields.  We  have  a  good 
brother  in  our  Presbytery,  a /us  divinum  pres¬ 
byter,  who  delights  in  pouring  out,  ore 
rotunda,  the  mellifluous  phrases,  “The  Episco¬ 
pal  function  of  Presbytery.  ”  If  all  our  minis¬ 
ters  and  members  were  as  good  Presbyterians 
as  be,  it  would  never  be  a  theory,  but  always 
the  practice  of  our  Southern  Church  courts. 


The  St.  Louis  Observer  does  not  propose  to 
be  counted  out  of  the  temperance  ranks  be¬ 
cause  it  finds  it  impossible  to  act  with  the 
Prohibition  party ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  op 
posed  to  identifying  the  Cumberland  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  with  this  party  in  the  way  of 
implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  members 
who  are  voters  to  support  its  candidates. 
These  latter  stand  on  a  platform  of  principles 
several  of  which  are  comparatively  new  to  the 
party  and  of  questionable  soundness: 

We  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  genuine  Prohibitionists  who  are  do¬ 


ing  all  in  their  power  to  force  their  political 
parties  to  demolish  the  saloons.  In  every 
State  in  the  Union  there  are,  in  both  of  the 
great  political  parties,  uncompromising  friends 
of  temperance  and  of  prohibition,  who  are 
struggling  to  purify  their  parties  and  to  rescue 
them  from  the  clutches  of  the  liquor- demon. 
We  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  there  are  ten 
times  as  many  out-and  out  Prohibitionists  in 
the  Republican  or  in  the  Democratic  party  as 
there  are  in  the  Prohibition  party.  These 
men  are  not  asleep,  nor  are  they,  without 
protest,  submitting  to  the  domination  of  the 
saloon.  There  is  a  kind  of  arrogant  intoler¬ 
ance  in  denouncing  as  cowards  or  slaves  of 
party  all  men  who  do  not  accept  our  way  of 
fighting  an  evil.  We  call  attention  once  more 
to  the  political  principles  of  the  Prohibition 
party.  This  part^  has  endorsed  certain  politi¬ 
cal  measures  which  many  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  the  country  look  upon  as  most 
vicious  and  perilous.  There  are  good  and  true 
men  who  think  that  that  party’s  position  on 
the  money  question  would  involve  the  coun¬ 
try  in  irretrievable  ruin.  Many  honest  men 
differ  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the  tariff 
legislation  of  the  country.  Some  condemn  all 
tariff  as  robbery ;  others  look  upon  it  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  land.  Against 
the  political  views  of  the  party  we  wage  no 
warfare,  but  we  contend  that  the  Church,  as 
a  Church,  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  civic  questions.  They  lie  entirely  out¬ 
side  of  the  Church’s  sphere  of  activity  and 
interests. 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  crime  against 
Christianity  to  drag  the  Church  into  analli- 
ance  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  we  could  get  on  very  well  with  bi¬ 
metallism  or  monometallism  or  no  metalism. 
The  question  is,  “Shall  the  Church  ally  itself 
with  a  political  party  which  fights  for  one  or 
the  other?  Shall  the  Church  wage  battle  for 
free  trade  or  protection?” 


The  Examiner’s  “Rambling”  department  sets 
forth  the  utility  of  the  “invaluable  faculty  of 
saying  something  that  seems  to  be  something, 
but  that  is  not  something”— at  all  at  all : 

We  seem  to  be  bold  and  unflinching,  while 
yet  we  expose  ourselves  to  no  risk ;  and  it  is 
not  till  long  afterwards,  when  our  words  are 
carefully  weighed,  that  their  precise  value  is 
ascertained.  Dear,  delightful  old  Dr.  Hawes 
of  the  Centre  Church,  Hartford,  had  been 
preaching  a  very  searching  discourse,  which 
might  seem  almost  to  be  personal,  and  bad 
been  pointing  out  various  sins  and  delinquen¬ 
cies  and  aberrations,  until  it  seemed  as  though 
be  might  almost  as  well  have  named  names. 
Then  pausing  a  moment,  amid  universal  ex¬ 
pectation  and  suspense,  he  said  in  a  most  em¬ 
phatic  and  significant  tone:  “I  refer  to  those 
— to  whom  I  allude.”  The  sensation  of  relief 
enjoyed  by  the  sinners  before  him  was  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  express. 

During  the  recent  election,  it  was  a  matter 
of  vital  moment  that  the  incarnation  of  fraud, 
rapine  and  crime,  called  Tammany,  should 
be  crushed.  Many  of  the  beet  citizens,  irre¬ 
spective  of  party,  united  in  this  patriotic 
effort.  But  there  were  several  gentlemen  who 
bad  formed  themselves  into  “Good  Govern¬ 
ment”  clubs,  who  declined  to  unite  in  the 
effort,  because,  among  those  combined  against 
Tammany  there  were  some  persons  of  whom 
they  did  not  altogether  approve.  And  so  they 
put  up  a  ticket  of  their  own,  the  only  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  divide  the  forces  favoring 
good  government  and  to  effect  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  Tammany.  Harper’s  Weekly  has  a 
caricature  which  almost  recalls  the  days  of 
Nast,  representing  a  chasm  in  which  is  a 
raging  tiger,  the  symbol  of  Tammany.  Poor 
old  Knickerbocker,  representing  the  city  of 
New  York,  is  suspended  by  a  rope  almost 
within  reach  of  the  claws  of  the  tiger,  and  a 
number  of  men  on  the  brink  are  working  to 
getber  to  haul  him  up.  But  a  little  youth 
dressed  like  a  traditional  school  boy,  repre 
seating  the  Good  Government  Clubs  and  hence 
called  “Goo  Goo,”  stands  to  one  side  and  says: 
“I  can’t  help  you  to  save  pa,  because  there 
are  some  bad  boys  pulling  on  that  rope.”  The 
satire  is  hardly  too  severe.  When  we  get  into 
heaven,  we  can  pursue  ideal  means,  through 
ideal  instruments,  with  ideal  associates.  But 


we  are  not  yet  in  heaven.  The  Apostle  Paul 
says,  in  substance,  to  the  Corinthians:  “I 
wrote  to  you  in  an  epistle  not  to  associate 
with  bad  men  in  the  church,  yet  not  alto¬ 
gether  with  bad  men  of  this  world,  for  then 
must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the  world.”  We 
sometimes  have  to  associate,  in  public  move¬ 
ments  with  men  whose  character  and  mo¬ 
tives  we  cannot  wholly  approve.  We  would 
accept  the  help  of  the  erronst,  of  the  infidel, 
or  even  of  the  immoral,  in  putting  out  a  fire 
or  in  checking  contagion,  although  we  would 
not  associate  with  them  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

There  are  persons  so  extraordinarily  high- 
toned  that  they  will  not  accept  anything  that 
is  not  ideal ;  half  a  loaf  they  despise.  A 
remedy  that  only  cures  eighty  per  cent,  is 
nothing.  They  will  not  accept  the  millennium 
unless  they  can  get  it  in  bulk.  But  wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children. 


The  American  Hebrew  refers  to  the  “Great 
Fair  of  1895,”  and  in  none  too  boastful  terms, 
for  the  extensive  East-Side  benevolept  and 
educational  needs  it  was  devised  to  meet, 
will  surely  receive  a  grand  impulse  from  the 
large  pecuniary  results  already  assured.  The 
zeal  and  worldly  wisdom  with  which  our 
leading  Jews  prepare  their  newly  arrived  co¬ 
religionists,  or  their  children,  to  make  a  living 
in  America,  and  perhaps  take  a  band  in  our 
affaris,  is  worthy  of  special  note  and  imita¬ 
tion.  About  the  Fair  which  excited  so  gen¬ 
eral  an  interest  last  week,  our  contemporary 
says: 

When  we  speak  of  fairs  that  have  been 
given  by  the  Jews  of  New  York,  for  one  or 
another  of  their  institutions,  we  must  call 
to  mind  the  large  one  held  on  the  same 
ground  now  covered  by  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  for  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the  one  held 
in  more  modest  quarters  for  the  Montefiore 
Home,  and  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Fair, 
whose  result  justified  the  erection  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Institute  building. 

There  have  been  other  fairs,  but  none  whose 
interests  were  so  broad  as  to  enlist  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  whole  Jewish  community.  Each 
one  of  these  in  succession  drew  the  Jewish  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  city  Into  olosey  aflSliation, 
culminating  in  the  present  Fair  when  every 
single  section  of  our  community,  the  wealthy 
and  the  poor,  the  Orthodox,  the  Reform,  the 
Radical,  and  the  Ethicultnrist— who  still  ac¬ 
knowledges  some  bond  of  union  with  his  con¬ 
forming  brother— the  American  bom  and  the 
Russian  exile,  the  old  and  the  young,  stand 
together  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  promote  the 
highest  interests  of  the  community  by  secur¬ 
ing  the  permanency  of  the  Educational  Alli¬ 
ance  and  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute. 

On  the  successful  management  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  depends  very  largely  the  good  name 
of  the  Jews  of  New  York,  and  of  the  country 
as  a  natural  result.  The  work  that  these 
institutions  do,  and  the  greater  good  that 
they  arc  eapable  of,  if  amply  supported,  ap¬ 
peals  to  every  one  of  us.  We  have  oome  at 
last  to  understand  fully  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  as  obviating  future  charitable 
effort.  Bringing  ourselves  more  into  contact 
with  those  whom  we  deem  to  be  lower  in  the 
social  scale,  tends  to  eliminate  that  feeling  of 
separation  of  the  rich  from  the  poor,  which  is 
responsible  largely  for  that  spirit  of  unrest 
among  the  latter,  and  makes  them  feel  that 
the  band  of  wealth  is  ever  against  them.  Ed¬ 
ucating  the  youth  of  the  immigrant  and  the 
native-born  so  as  to  be  master  of  a  trade, 
opens  up  avenues  of  employment  and  limits 
the  temptation  of  crime,  offering  to  those 
residents  of  crowded  sections  the  chance  of 
passing  pleasant  hours  in  wholesome  and  re¬ 
fining  surroundings,  and  of  taking  advantage 
of  such  educational  opportunities  as  their  time 
and  inclinations  permit,  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  men  and  women,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  great  community  of  which  we  are  all 
part,  and  awakens  within  them  impulses  with 
which  we  have  never  credited  these  people, 
but  which  have  simply  lain  dormant. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL  BIBLE  STUDY. 

By  Bev.  John  Q.  AdAma. 

[The  Lesson  for  December  29  is  s  Review.] -EDiroR. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  no  candid  ob¬ 
server  will  deny  that  the  Sunday-school  of  to¬ 
day  is  behind  the  secular  day  school  in  meth¬ 
ods  and  results.  True,  the  latter  is  far  below 
the  ideal,  and  there  is  a  common  opinion 
among  college  men  that  the  schools  below  the 
college  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  college.  But  while  this  is  admit¬ 
ted,  it  is  also  true  that  what  amounts  to  a  rev¬ 
olution  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  our 
schools  from  primary  to  High  School  in  the 
last  twenty -five  years.  This  may  not  be 
wholly  for  the  better  but  in  the  main,  it  is  a 
vast  improvement.  In  our  Sunday-schools, 
however,  much  the  same  methods  prevail  as 
were  in  vogue  a  generation  ago,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  are  more  unsatisfactory  than  ever.  This 
state  of  things  is  not  due  to  any  one  cause. 
Doubtless  much  of  it  is  due  to  conditions 
which  can  never  be  wholly  changed.  But  the 
fact  itself  ought  to  enlist  the  careful  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  study  of  Christain  workers.  Possi¬ 
bly  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  about  an 
application  of  remedies  which  will,  at  least, 
change  for  the  better  present  methods. 

Careful  study  and  wide  observation  load  me 
to  believe  that  there  must  be  a  change  from 
the  plaps  of  the  International  Lesson  System 
if  any  great  improvement  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  results  of  Sunday-school  work.  Let  us 
note  some  of  the  contrasts  already  suggested 
between  the  school  on  Sunday  and  those  on 
other  days.  Uniform  lessons  for  all  grades  in 
the  latter  would  not  be  tolerated.  In  the 
former  it  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
plan  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  yet 
devised.  In  the  latter,  every  wise  teacher 
seeks  to  show  the  scholar  how  to  study  the 
subject  and  to  secure  an  intelligent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  with 
just  as  much  of  detail  as  the  conditions  permit. 
Instead  of  this,  we  have  in  the  Sunday-school 
a  scrap  book  plan,  here  a  little,  there  a  little, 
with  little  or  no  attempt  in  the  lesson  selec¬ 
tions  to  give  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
field  of  Biblical  study,  to  suggest  how  this 
field  is  to  be  worked,  or  to  have  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  of 
the  relation  of  part  to  part,  and  the  place  of 
each  part  in  the  completed  whole  of  revela¬ 
tion.  Consequently  our  schools  and  teachers 
are  largely  ignorant  of  this  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  field  of  study,  except  as 
here  and  there  they  have  been  introduced  to 
it  outside  of  Sunday-school  work.  If  this  is 
not  a  part  of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school,  then  we  wonder  what  is  its  work. 
Growing  out  of  present  methods,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  ennui  regarding  Bible  study  among 
vast  numbers  of  Sunday-school  workers  and 
scholars,  little  conception  how  thrillingly  in¬ 
teresting  it  is ;  and  a  common  feeling  that  the 
Bible  is  chiefly  valuable  because  it  furnishes 
a  basis  for  a  few  hortatory  remarks.  This 
statement  is  not  made  at  random,  but  from 
personal  knowledge. 

Then,  again,  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  is 
everywhere  else  a  necessity  before  a  “practi¬ 
cal  application”  is  made.  But  under  the  In¬ 
ternational  plan,  the  latter  is  made  the  chief 
thing,  in  fact,  in  a  large  part  of  Sunday- 
school  teaching  the  only  thing. 

Now  as  to  the  result  of  such  teaching.  Can 
the  average  scholar  or  teacher  give  an  outline 
of  Old  Testament  history  as  a  result  of  his 
lesson  study  ?  Or  even  of  the  more  important 
parts  of  it?  Can  he  do  the  same  with  the  life 


of  Jesus  Christ?  or  of  Paul?  How  much  does 
ho  know  of  the  place  and  work  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets?  or  of  the  meaning  of 
their  written  prophecies  as  a  whole?  What 
does  he  know  of  the  divisions  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  literature?  of  the  chronological  order 
and  historical  setting  of  Paul’s  epistles,  or  of 
the  New  Testament  writings?  Has  he  any 
idea  how  to  go  to  work  to  study  a  book  of  the 
Bible? 

Let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  these  are  not  the  most  important  things. 
I  still  claim  that  they  are  important,  and  that 
ignorance  of  them  leads  to  a  misuse  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  shuts  one  out  from  some  of  the  most 
delightful  and  profitable  experiences  and  re¬ 
sults  of  Bible  study. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  a  change  in  the  plan 
of  lesson  selection  will  of  itself  remedy  all  the 
defects  of  Sunday-school  teaching.  But  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  do  much 
to  make  other  steps  possible  and  easy. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  International  Series,  I 
have  had  about  four  years  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  Study 
Union.  While  not  perfect,  they  do  come 
much  nearer  meeting  the  necessities  of  the 
work  than  any  other  lessons  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  They  are  graded.  Scholars  and 
teachers  alike  are  taught  how  to  study  the 
Bible,  and  they  acquire  a  comprehensive  out¬ 
line  of  the  whole  book  which  lays  a  proper 
foundation  for  future  detailed  study.  Testi¬ 
mony  to  these  results  has  come  to  me  repeat¬ 
edly.  A  new  zest  to  Bible  study  has  been 
given  to  many,  and  they  understand  as  never 
before  the  connection  and  relation  of  part  to 
part. 

Two  objections  to  the  series  I  have  heard 
frequently  stated.  The  first  is  that  it 
breaks  up  the  uniform  lesson  system.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  and  this  is  a  loss.  But  there  are 
some  things  more  important  than  uniformity 
in  the  particular  passage  studied.  Teachers 
in  other  schools  have  enthusiastic  conventions 
even  though  their  lext-books  vary  and  lessons 
are  not  uniform.  So  do  ministers  and  other 
Christian  workers.  So  could  Sunday  school 
teachers.  And  the  changes  for  the  better  in 
plan  and  method  would  give  an  enthusiasm 
to  Sunday-school  conventions  such  as  they  do 
not  now  have.  The  gains  would  far  outweigh 
the  losses. 

The  other  objection  is  that  the  Bible  Study 
Union  Lessons  are  more  difficult  than  the  In¬ 
ternational  I  I  have  even  heard  intelligent 
Bible  students  give  this  as  an  objection  I  As 
if  the  study  of  the  Bible  did  not  mean  work  1 
I  admit  that  a  scholar  or  teacher  cannot  read 
over  the  lesson  notes  in  the  former  lessons  half 
an  hour  before  church,  or  during  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  school,  as  is  frequently  done 
with  the  latter,  and  imagine  for  one  moment 
they  can  recite  or  teach  the  lesson.  For  my 
own  part,  I  believe  this  is  a  good  fault.  What 
is  wanted  is  Bible  study.  Nothing  else  pays. 
In  the  Union  Lessons  a  plan  for  such  study  is 
given  for  teacher  and  scholar.  It  means  work, 
but  it  is  work  that  pays,  and  work  that  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  done  than  under  the  other 
system  because  the  pupil  is  shown  how  to  do  it. 

No  one  is  more  willing  than  the  writer  to 
recognize  the  great  good  accomplished  by  the 
International  Lessons  and  the  noble  and  un¬ 
selfish  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
committee  and  those  who  have  prepared  the 
helps  used  in  the  Lesson  Study..  Moreover, 
he  believes  that  the  Sunday-schools  are  served 
by  as  noble  an  army  of  Christian  workers  as 
the  Church  possesses.  But  just  because  of 
this  he  longs  to  see  an  all  important  step  for¬ 
ward  taken,  and  to  have  the  committee  give 
us  a  series  of  lessons  adapted  to  the  changed 
conditions  and  new  demands. 
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CHRISTBIAS  ON  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

One  day  about  a  year  ago  our  visitor  was 
calling  upon  a  family  in  which  there  was  a 
little  girl,  and  she  said  to  the  child,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  you  will  soon  be  hanging  up  your  stock¬ 
ing  for  Santa  Claus  to  fill.”  “No,”  said  she 
sadly,  shaking  her  head,  “I  never  hang  up 
my  stocking.”  “But  why?”  persisted  the 
visitor.  “All  ilttle  girls  ought  to  hang  up 
their  stockings.”  “It’s  no  use,”  said  the 
child,  “I  tried  it  once,  and  when  I  took  it 
down  in  the  morning,  there  was  only  a  piece 
of  coal  in  it,  so  I  never  hung  it  up  any  more.” 
After  a  little  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
visitor,  and  being  assured  that  if  she  tried 
again  Santa  Claus  would  not  forget  her,  the 
little  girl  consented,  and  with  such  good  re¬ 
sults  that  no  doubt  sbe  is  already  searching 
for  the  longest  and  biggest  stocking  the  fam¬ 
ily  owns  in  order  to  be  fully  prepared  on  this 
Christmas  Eve. 

When  we  told  our  wants  for  Christmas  three 
weeks  ago  we  asked  for  dressed  dolls,  but  I 
am  told  the  want  was  not  made  emphatic 
enough.  We  want  dolls,  and  more  dolls;  two 
or  three  hundred  can  be  used  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten  children,  for  the  sewing  school,  and 
to  put  in  the  family  bundles.  The  other 
things  that  we  need  are  candy,  apples,  and 
oranges,  toys  of  all  kinds,  presents  for  big 
boys,  pincushions  and  needle  books  for  the 
mothers,  and  anything  and  everything  that 
can  be  used  as  a  present  for  women,  young 
men.  girls,  or  children.  The  Christmas  tree, 
which  is  given  by  a  circle  on  Staten  Island, 
will  be  lighted  first  for  the  kindergarten  at 

10  80  Monday  morning,  December  23rd.  At 
4  o’clock  on  the  same  day,  the  sewing-school 
will  come  to  see  it  and  get  their  presents,  and 
during  Monday  evening  and  Tuesday  the 
different  clubs  will  see  it  at  different  hours. 
Anyone  who  wants  to  see  a  pretty  sight  should 
come  on  Monday  morning  when  the  kinder¬ 
garten  children  are  there. 

Once  we  had  a  Santa  Claus  for  them,  but 
when  he  appeared  several  of  the  youngest  ran 
from  him  screaming,  and  hid  their  heads  in 
their  mother’s  skirts.  Now,  instead  of  trying 
to  entertain  them,  we  let  them  entertain  their 
mothers  and  friends  with  their  games  and 
songs.  Each  child  receives  a  present,  with 
candy  and  an  orange,  and  the  mothers  receive 
presents  which  the  children  have  made  for 
them  in  their  kindergarten  work  —  beautiful 
bookmarks  and  chains  and  little  mats  woven 
of  colored  paper.  As  we  have  said  before,  this 
announcement  of  our  Christmas  plans  is  only 
intended  as  a  reminder  to  those  who  like  to 
give  at  Christmas  and  who  want  to  know  of 
some  place  where  their  gifts  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  Who  would  not  be  glad  to  feel  that 
some  little  gift  of  theirs  bad  taken  the  place 
of  the  lump  of  coal  in  the  child’s  stocking? 

We  acknowledge :  9  garments  sent  by  Jack¬ 
son’s  Express,  December  11th  ;  10  garments, 
men’s  clothing,  December  7th ;  81,  A  Friend 
of  the  Mission  ;  penwiper  and  needle  book  from 
Grace  and  Jessie.  Erie  County,  Pa.  ;  a  package 
of  Florida  moss  from  Crescent  City,  Putnam 
County,  Florida.  _ 

Here  is  the  program  of  our  Christmas  week, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  our  friends  on 
any  of  these  occasions.  You  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  them  pleasant  surely  deserve 
to  share  our  joy. 

Monday,  Dbc.  23. 

10:30  A.M.  Kindergarten  Christmas  Tree. 

4  p.M.  Sewing  School  *•  “ 

8  p.M.  Girl's  Club  “  " 

Tuesday,  Deo.  24. 

^3  to  pm'  \  “Family”  Christmas  bundles  given. 

Thursday,  Dbc.  28. 

7:80  P.M.  Boy’s  Club  Christmas  Tree. 

Friday,  Dec.  27. 

11  to  12.  Left-overs  for  children  in  the  neighborhsod 

who  have  had  no  “Christmas.” 
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A  Better  Near.  ' 

Dec.  Sa.  More  prayer.  I  Chronicles  28 : 6-10. 

24.  More  love.  Joshua  22 : 1-6. 

25.  More  trust  Psalm  113 : 5-12. 

20.  More  gratitude.  1  Chronicles  29 : 10-22. 

27.  More  cheer.  Psalm  33 : 1-22. 

28.  More  helpfulness.  Luke  6  :  27-35. 

29.  Topic— How  next  year  may  be  made  better 

than  this  has  been.  Philippians  3 : 7-14. 

It  will  be  unpardonable  if  next  year  shall 
not  be  better  than  this  year.  The  year  will 
be  given  ui  for  this  very  purpose  that  it  may 
huild  on  the  experience  of  this  year.  The 
years  should  be  stepping  stones  for  the  future. 
Each  new  year  inherits  all  former  years. 
One’s  capital  is  increased  and  future  profits 
should  be  greater. 

Our  lesson  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  Apostle  looks  back¬ 
ward  only  that  he  may  look  forward.  He  is 
no  pessimist.  There  is  something  better  in 
store  for  him.  There  are  greater  heights  for 
him  to  reach.  A  Christian  should  always  be 
an  optimist.  If  anyone  might  look  back  with 
complacency  and  boast  of  birth  and  rank  and 
zeal  and  righteousness  and  good  works, 
Paul  might.  It  would  be  natural  to  be  proud 
of  these  things  and  to  glory  in  them.  This 
was  characteristic  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
esteemed  these  things  as  most  to  be  desired, 
and  to  be  gained,  if  need  be,  at  great  cost.  Paul 
formerly  so  regarded  them  and  sought  them 
indefatigably.  But  there  had  come  a  great 
change  over  him  in  these  respects.  On  his 
persecuting  way  to  Damascus  Jesus  met  him, 
and  Paul  was  convinced  that  He  was  Lord 
and  Christ,  and  immediately  preached  Him 
whom  he  had  persecuted. 

If  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  He  was  the  Son  of 
Ood,  Ood  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  all  in  all. 
Paul  bad  thought  he  was  serving  Ood  in  per. 
seouting  Christians.  Now  he  knew  that  be 
was  serving  Ood  in  following  Christ,  and  he 
counted  all  he  had  been  and  done  and  gained 
in  his  former  service  as  nothing  and  loss,  and 
gave  them  up  for  Christ.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  compared  with  Christ.  His  past  had 
been  a  fearful  mistake  ;  all  was  wrong  because 
he  did  not  know  the  truth,  but  had  believed  a 
lie.  The  knowledge  of  Christ  was  prime 
knowledge.  To  know  Him  was  eternal  life, 
and  not  to  know  Him  was  to  lose  life.  This 
was  the  knowledge  that  excelled,  which  he 
came  to  count  better  than  all  he  had  known 
or  gained.  This  made  it  necessary  to  turn 
about  and  reconstruct  his  whole  life.  And  it 
was  worth  all  that  it  cost.  To  suffer  loss  of 
all  things  for  Christ  was  greatest  gain,  and 
whatever  hindered  gaining  Christ  was  to  be 
counted  as  refuse.  Christ  was  to  be  won  at 
any  sacrifice,  for  to  be  found  in  Him  was  to 
have  all  things.  All  the  righteousness  which 
he  had  accumulated  under  the  law  so  labori¬ 
ously  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
righteousness  of  Ood  which  was  by  faith  of 
Jesus,  the  Christ.  This  was  acceptable  to 
Ood  and  justified  him  from  all  his  sins.  A 
righteousness  of  his  own,  at  its  best,  must 
come  far  short  of  what  the  law  demanded ; 
but  the  righteousness  of  which  Christ  was  the 
Author  and  Finisher,  which  was  received  by 
faith,  was  full  and  complete  and  easily  ob 
tained. 

It  was  to  know  Christ  as  personally  provid¬ 
ing  and  giving  freely  such  a  righteousness 
that  he  bent  all  his  energies.  Christ  was  the 
End  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  and  in  Him 
divine  justice  was  satisfied,  and  those  who 
were  united  to  Him  by  faith  were  included 
with  Him.  This  assurance  of  faith  was  still 


further  strengthened  by  the  power  of  Christ 
as  manifested  by  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  He  had  in  Himself  power  to  lay  down 
His  life  for  our  sins,  and  power  to  take  it  up 
again  in  glorification.  He  was  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  Life,  and  whosoever  believed  in 
Him  bad  eternal  life. 

In  accordance  with  this  faith  Paul  guided 
bis  life.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ.  He  was 
now  Paul  the  Aged.  This  epistle  to  the 
Philippians  was  his  last  written  to  a  church. 
For  many  long  years  he  had  been  the  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  He  had  made  journeys  in 
great  number  amid  unparalleled  sufferings, 
and  if  any  one  could  boast  as  a  follower  of 
Christ,  and  deserved  praise  and  reward,  he 
did.  If  anyone  could  merit  righteousness  and 
salvation,  be  could.  If  anyone  could  look  back 
with  complacency  on  his  life  since  bis  conver¬ 
sion,  Paul  could.  If  anyone  could  be  puffed  up 
by  revelations  from  Christ,  be  could.  He 
could  be  presumptuous  if  anyone.  He  might 
have  established  a  Pauline  Church,  and  ex¬ 
alted  himself  with  Christ,  but  this  was  the 
last  thing  be  thought  of.  He  mentioned  his 
labors  and  sufferings  for  Christ,  not  to  exalt 
himself,  but  by  contrast  to  keep  others  from 
boasting,  and  to  show  them  that  their  reliance 
must  be  only  and  wholly  on  Christ  and  His 
righteousness  and  power.  He  knew  Christ  so 
well  and  trusted  Him  so  fully,  that  he  knew 
nothing  else  as  worth  knowing  or  having  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  related  to  Him. 

When  He  looked  back  on  Christ’s  humilia¬ 
tions  and  sufferings  and  death,  he  bad  such 
sympathy  with  Him  that  be  was  ready  to 
suffer  anything  to  advance  the  ends  for  which 
He  died.  That  which  brought  Him  into  the 
world,  and  for  which  He  died,  and  which  was 
reached  by  His  resurrection,  and  for  which 
He  now  intercedes  on  high,  must  be  the 
greatest  object  in  life,  the  chiefest  things  in 
this  world.  To  this  Paul  conformed  his  life, 
and  suffered  or  rejoiced  according  jas  Christ 
was*" glorified.  If*'ho  himself 'might  also** be 
raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  Christ 
and  be  glorified  with  Him,  it  would  be  the 
height  of  bis  ambition  and  glory.  Thus  to 
live  would  be  Christ,  and  to  die  would  be 
gain.  Gain  and  loss  in  everything  turned  en 
tirely  on  its  relation  to  Christ.  Neither  did 
be  consider  himself  as  having  already  obtained 
what  he  sought,  or  was  already  perfect,  but  he 
was  pressing  on  to  apprehend,  or  lay  hold  of, 
that  for  which  he  was  apprehended  by  Christ. 
If  Paul  did  not  consider  himself  perfect,  and 
had  yet  more  to  do  and  become  and  gain,  who 
may?  He  resembles  himself  to  the  runner  of 
the  games  whose  one  aim  and  thought  was  to 
win  the  goal  and  gain  the  prize.  His  eye  was 
on  the  goal,  and  he  looked  neither  behind  or 
to  one  side  to  learn  his  progress,  but  only 
ahead  on  what  was  yet  to  be  overcome. 

“But  this  one  thing  I  do,  he  says,  forgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind,  and  stretching 
forward  to  the  things  which  are  before,  I  run 
on  toward  the  goal,  unto  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  He  had  a  sin¬ 
gle  aim  in  life,  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  but 
that  the  supreme  idea,  the  one  thing  worth 
living  for  and  dying  for  and  inheriting  eter¬ 
nally.  The  prize  was  not  any  corruptible 
thing,  any  transitory  thing,  anything  per¬ 
ishable,  anything  of  the  world,  but  better 
than  all  the  world  and  enduring  eternally, 
meeting  his  supremest  wants  fully  and  for 
ever,  the  crown  of  glory  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  should  give  to  him  in  the 
day  of  His  triumph. 

That  calling  to  which  God  called  must  be 
the  highest  and  most  glorious  possible.  It 
was  that  for  which  Christ  died.  It  was  that 
for  which  be  was  arrested  on  bis  way  to 
Damascus.  It  was  that  which  gave  him  par¬ 


don  and  justification  and  hope  and  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead.  It  was  something  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  supreme  effort  and  highest  powers 
and  greatest  sufferings  during  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  neither  considered  himself  perfectly 
trained  so  as  to  stop  his  exercise,  nor  to  have 
already  secured  the  prize  so  as  to  stop  the 
race.  There  was  before  him  better  work  and 
higher  attainment,  and  there  was  no  cessation 
until  death.  It  matters  not  bow  good  one  is, 
he  may  become  better.  However  much  he 
has  done  be  may  do  more,  and  because  he 
has  done  so  much.  Nor  may  one  cease  giving 
because  he  has  already  given  much.  This 
should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  not  con¬ 
tinuing  in  well  doing,  but  a  reason  why  be 
should  give  more.  One  may  not  stop  short  of 
the  goal  for  any  reason,  nor  cease  to  do  his 
best.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  retiring  from 
service  in  the  Christian  life,  and  living  on 
one’s  capital.  The  talents  are  all  to  be  put  to 
best  use  until  the  Master  comes.  The  Apostle 
could  not  stop  to  look  back,  so  much  was  to 
be  attained.  Forward  and  upward  was  his 
motto.  As  he  saw  it,  Christianity  produced 
the  highest  possible  development  of  mankind. 
It  alone  met  man’s  utmost  needs.  It  alone 
was  worthy  of  bis  supreme  faith  and  effort. 
No  Christian  can  give  Christ  a  second  place 
in  bis  heart  and  life.  And  He  demands  the 
whole  heart  and  the  life  service  in  view  of 
what  He  is  and  of  what  He  has  done  for  us, 
and  of  what  He  calls  us  to  inherit.  Out  of 
Christ  man  is  a  fallen,  depraved,  and  ruined 
being ;  in  Him,  he  may  be  redeemed,  regen¬ 
erated,  reconciled,  a  son  of  God,  and  an  heir 
of  heaven.  It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  he 
enters  the  kingdom  of  the  highest.  Faith  in 
Christ  is  the  spring  and  means  of  the  highest 
and  best  life,  life  to  God. 

One  may  have  physical  strength  and  grace 
of  manners,  may  be  an  artist,  poet,  novelist, 
philosopher,  statesman,  scientist,  and  moral¬ 
ist  ;  may  be  cultured,  refined,  learned,  elo¬ 
quent,  rich,  and  famous,  and  not  having 
Christ,  be  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints  and 
perish  in  sin.  Paul  did  not  leave  out  the  all 
important  factor,  that  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  to  a  life  everlasting  through  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Whatever  the  past  year  of  our  lives  may 
have  been,  Christ  has  pardon,  grace,  and  sal¬ 
vation  for  all  who  will  trust  in  Him.  He  has 
for  us  more  light,  more  strength,  more  bless¬ 
ing  than  we  have  yet  received.  There  is  in 
store  more  knowledge  of  His  love,  more  joy 
in  His  service,  and  a  more  precious  fellowship 
of  the  Spirit.  Growth  is  necessary  to  a  better 
life.  Whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  by 
that  same  rule  let  us  walk. 


LITERATURE  AND  SCHOOLS  IN  INDIA. 

“Dawn  in  India”  thus  sums  up  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Literature  Society:  “Fifteen 
hundred  separate  publications  have  been 
issued  in  eighteen  different  languages  of  In¬ 
dia,  and  of  these  more  than  20,000,000  of 
copies  have  been  sold.  Thirty-two  missionary 
societies  regularly  take  advantage  of  our 
books  both  for  evangelistic  work  and  for  the 
use  of  the  converts.  More  than  1,000  Chris¬ 
tian  teachers  have  been  trained  in  our  institu¬ 
tions,  most  of  whom  are  now  teaching  in 
village  schools,  employed  by  missionaries. 
There  cannot  have  been  fewer  than  from  50,- 
000  to  60,000  under  their  influence.  In  some 
cases  churches  have  been  formed  and  the 
teachers  turned  into  evangelists  and  pastors, 
and  71  pupils  are  under  training  in  the  insti¬ 
tutions  at  Abmednagar.  In  Bengal  8,000  chil¬ 
dren  attend  the  circle  schools,  and  more  than 
40,000  children  have  passed  through  these 
schools.  The  15,000,000  of  readers  who  have 
come  from  government  and  mission  schools 
loudly  call  for  pure  and  Christian  literature. 
This  is  the  most  urgent  need  of  India.  We 
have  created  the  appetite,  and  if  we  do  not 
provide  wholesome  food,  the  devil,  through 
bis  agents  in  England  and  India,  will  tempt 
them,  and  with  the  grapes  of  Sodom  and  the 
clusters  of  Gomorrah.” 
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BLACK  BEAUTY  AND  ROBIN  GREY. 
High^trang  Black  Beaaty  and  kind  Robin  Orey 
Rabbed  no^tea  together  that  dark  wintry  day. 
Standing  outside  in  the  wind  and  the  etorm. 

Not  one  oat  to  eat,  not  a  blanket  warm. 

**  O  what  has  become  of  that  stable  lad  7  " 

They  asked  of  each  other  in  voices  sad. 

TlkS  stable  lad  bad  forgotten  them  quite; 

He'd  gone  into  the  bouse  a  letter  to  write. 

And  had  taken  his  father’s  largest  sheet. 

And  made  out  a  list  that  filled  it  complete. 

An  order  for  good  old  Santie  to  bring — 

Well,  to  tell  tbe  truth,  about  everything. 

When  bed-time  came  and  he  bad  to  go. 

He  hadn’t  one  thought  of  bis  pets  in  tbe  snow. 

But  as  soon  as  be  got  to  Dreamland,  came 
The  queerest  old  man,  who  called  him  by  name. 
"Twas  Santa  Clans  sure.  No  boy  can  mistake 
The  looks  of  his  face  and  his  funny,  spry  gait. 

“  Your  letter,  my  lad,”  he  said,  “I  received. 

But  tell  you  I  must  I  feel  very  grieved. 

I  don’t  like  these  boys  who  forget  old  friends 
Just  about  the  time  that  the  old  year  ends. 

Because  they're  expecting  some  that  are  new. 

■What,  my  young  fellow,  if  I  forgot  you? 

**  You’re  snug  in  your  bed,  tucked  in  warm  aud  tight. 
Where  are  Black  Beauty  and  Robin  to-nigbt?” 

Tbe  stable  lad  woke  that  moment  and  sprung 
Right  out  of  his  bed,  his  nerves  all  unstrung. 

Santie  forget  him?  U  what  if  he  should ? 

He  got  in  his  clothes  fast  as  he  could. 

T  was  day  break,  and  when  he  openetl  the  door. 

He  saw  the  great  drifu  the  wind  had  piled  o'er. 

And  there  awav  down  in  the  depths  of  the  snow. 
Black  Beauty  and  Robin  were  burled,  you  know. 
With  shovel  and  spade  did  he  patiently  strive. 

And  oug  them  both  out  more  dead  than  alive. 

With  rubbings  and  blankets  and  warm  mash  of  bran. 
They’re  recovering  now,  as  fast  as  they  can. 

He's  bedded  them  down  and  fastened  tbe  door 
Ot  their  stable,  and  standing  here  on  the  fioor. 

He  says  "Now  I  know,  whatever  I  do. 

I’ll  not  forget  old  friends  again  for  new.” 

’Twas  a  sad  story  indeed  to  relate; 

Some  ponies  have  suffered  a  much  worse  fate; 

But  the  constitution  of  these  is  good. 

Made  up  of  iron  and  very  hard  wood. 

And  I'm  sure  with  care  for  many  a  year 
Old  Santie  will  find  them  still  standing  here. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

Merry  Christmas  to  you  all,  dear  children. 
May  all  your  voices  join  in  singing  this  glad 
^»y.  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men!  For  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy.  For  unto  you 
is  born  this  day  in  tbe  city  of  David  a  Saviour 
which  is  Christ  tbe  Lord.  '* 


Then  chaat  the  glad  news  of  His  coming, 
^And  flood  all  our  temples  with  light: 
Thu  Bftbu  of  the  Betbluaein  m&D^ef 
Is  King  of  the  nations  lo-nigbt. 

Tbe  Cbrist-ctaiid  enthroned  in  tbe  ages. 
And  worshipped  by  princes  and  sages. 
Makes  hallowed  all  childhood  to-night. 


O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  still  we  see  thee  lie ! 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  silent  stars  go  by. 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
Tbe  Everlasting  Light; 

Tbe  hopes  and  tears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  thee  to-night. 


Let  sinned  against  and  sinning 
Forget  their  strife's  beginning. 

And  Join  in  friendriilp  now. 

Be  links  no  longer  broken. 

Be  sweet  forgiveness  sjioken 
Unuer  the  holly  bough. 

—Phillips  Brooks. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR. 
ITune,  the  Great  Pbysician.1 

The  wise  men  saw  God’s  star  by  night. 

Directing  them  to  Jesus; 

With  Joy  they  viewed  the  wondrous  light. 
And  came  and  worshipped  Jesus. 


BKrRAIN. 

Silver  star,  a  beauteous  sight. 

Gleaming  star  with  beamx  most  bright. 
Bet'ilehem's  star  of  radiance  white. 

Guiding  wise  men  to  Jesus. 

It  led  the  wav  for  them  to  bring 
Their  myrrh  and  gold  to  Jesus: 

With  love  to  give  and  oridse  to  sing. 

We,  too,  will  honor  Jesus. 

And  now.  O  Star  of  Truth!  lead  on. 

Tell  all  the  world  of  Jesus; 

He  is  God's  Chri-tunss  Gift  to  men, 

I  be  loving  >aviour.  Jesus. 

—  D.  R.  Atkins. 


ADOPTING  A  GEANDMOTHEB. 

“Well,  if  this  isn’t  the  queerest  advertise¬ 
ment  here  in  this  morning  paper  that  I  ever 
saw  in  all  my  life !  Mary  Ann,  put  the  coffee 
pot  down  and  listen  to  this.” 

Mary  Ann,  tbe  trim  confidential  maid  in  the 
pretty  white  cap,  did  as  her  mistress,  Mrs. 
Greenlee,  requested. 

The  silvery- haired  lady  read  :  “  ‘Wanted  :  To 
adopt  a  grandmother.  Enquire  at  168  Mark¬ 
ham  Avenue.  Ring  bell  of  top  floor.  ’  Did 
yon  ever  hear  such  a ‘Want’  as  that,  Mary 
Ann?" 

Tbe  maid  most  certainly  never  had,  and 
when  she  went  into  the  kitchen  for  a  plate  of 
hot  cakes,  she  told  the  cook,  and  the  cook  re¬ 
peated  tbe  maid’s  words  to  the  man  who  was 
putting  a  hod  of  coal  into  tbe  furnace. 

“And  who  believes  that  story,  Bridget?" 
Mike  asked  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  showed  his 
disbelief  in  the  maid’s  words. 

“It’s  true  for  me,  Mike.  It’s  in  tbe  morn¬ 
ing  paper  for  shure,  tbe  missus  is  aftber  read¬ 
ing  it  to  Mary  Ann.  Indade,  and  Mrs.  Green 
lee  is  such  an  oddity  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised 
if  she  should  try  for  the  place,"  and  tbe  cook 
laughed  load  and  long. 

Mrs.  Greenlee  was  known  among  her  friends 
and  neighbors  as  a  very  eccentric  woman. 
But  whenever  they  talked  of  her  eccentric  do 
ings  they  always  wound  up  by  paying  a  tribute 
to  her  kind,  generous,  charitable  nature. 

It  was  not  a  surprise  to  ber  maid  that  in  an 
hour  after  the  breakfast  she  appeared  dressed 
in  her  warmest  wraps  ready  for  a  drive.  “I’m 
going  out  alone,  Mary  Ann,  this  morning,  and 
while  I  am  gone  you  can  hem  up  that  woolen 
skirt  for  poor  Mrs.  Douglass.  Be  sure  and 
turn  tbe  hem  just  four  inches,  not  a  hair’s 
breadth  more  or  less. " 

Mike  was  ordered  to  drive  to  163  Markham 
Avenue.  It  must  be  that  bis  mistress  was 
going  to  answer  that  advertisement,  but  it 
was  none  of  his  affair.  He  had  heard  ber  say 
many  times  that  she  did  wish  she  was  a  grand¬ 
mother.  It  must  be  tbe  greatest  delight  to 
have  grandebiidren  coming  to  see  one,  she 
bad  said  once  to  him,  when  be  had  been 
ordered  to  take  her  friend,  Mrs.  Bowen,  home 
one  afternoon,  because  her  grandchildren 
were  coming  to  see  her. 

When  he  stopped  tbe  horse  in  front  of  the 
place  where  bis  mistress  had  directed  him  to 
go.  tbe  lady  stepped  out  of  the  carriage  and 
said:  “You  can  drive  up  and  down  tbe  street, 
Michael,  I  may  come  out  in  a  few  minutes 
and  I  may  not  come  out  for  some  time. " 

She  touched  tbe  button  of  the  bell  that  be¬ 
longed  to  tbe  top  floor,  and  in  a  minute  the 
door  clicked  and  then  opened.  Up  four  flights 
of  stairs  tbe  lady  went,  panting  and  stopping 
to  rest  at  every  landing. 

“What  possesses  anybody  to  live  on  the  top 
floor,  I’d  like  to  know?”  she  spoke  this  in  an 
irritated  tone  of  voice  as  she  came  to  tbe  top. 
and  then  she  looked  up  and  saw  a  woman 
standing  there  with  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Tbe 
face  of  the  woman  had  traces  of  tears  on  it. 

“Trouble  here  of  some  kind,”  was  Mrs. 
Greenlee’s  thought  as  she  introduced  herself 
and  followed  the  mother  into  tbe  room. 

”1  came  here,  madam,  in  answer  to  this 
advertisement,"  and  she  handed  the  bit  of 
paper  which  she  bad  torn  out  of  the  “Want” 
column  to  ber  hostess. 

A  look  of  astonishment  came  over  tbe 
mother’s  face  as  she  read  the  words.  “lam 
sure  that  I  don’t  know  anything  about  this 
at  all,  unless,  unless  it  is  some  of  tbe  chil¬ 
dren’s  getting  up.  They  are  always  wishing 
for  a  grandmother.  Tbe  children  on  the  floor 
below  have  a  grandmother,  and  our  children 
are  always  telling  about  her  doing  this  and 
that  for  them.  And  just  now  it  is  getting  to 


be  Christmas  time;  she  is  helping  them  about 
their  presents  and  getting  a  tree  and  all  that. 

I  told  our  children  that  they  wouldn’t  have 
much  Christmas  this  year,  and  they  said  if 
they  only  had  a  grandmother  she  would  be 
sure  to  manage  so  they  would  have  a  good 
Christmas.  Their  father  has  just  lost  his 
place ;  the  firm  has  failed,  and  you  know  it 
is  a  bad  time  of  year  to  get  a  new  job." 

That,  then,  was  the  reason  for  tbe  tears ; 
trouble  enough  when  the  breadwinner  of  the 
family  is  out  of  work. 

“Then  your  children  have  no  grandmother, 

I  take  It,”  said  Mrs.  Greenlee. 

“No,  my  husband’s  mother  died  before  he 
was  married  to  me,  and  my  mother  died  be¬ 
fore  my  eldest  child  was  born.” 

“I  haven’t  a  grandchild  in  the  world,  and 
I’ve  been  wishing  for  years  past  that  I  could 
be  a  grandmother.  That  is  tbe  reason  I  an¬ 
swered  the  advertisement  so  early  in  tbe  day,” 
Mrs.  Greenlee  said,  with  a  merry  laugh.  “I 
thought  I  might  get  the  place.” 

“It’s  all  very  strange,”  the  mother  said. 
“Queer  ideas  get  in  children’s  heads,  you 
know.  They  were  wishing  for  a  grandmother 
one  day,  and  one  of  our  neighbors  who  was  in 
here,  said,  ‘Why  don’t  you  adevertise  for  a 
grandmother,  if  you  want  one  so  much?’  I 
suppose  they  took  ber  words  of  jest  in  earnest. 
When  they  get  home  from  school  I’ll  find  out 
about  it  all.” 

“Well,  don’t  scold  the  poor  dears.  I  never 
did  believe  in  scolding  children.  They  wanted 
a  grandmother,  and  what  better  way  is  there, 
if  something  is  wanting,  than  to  advertise  for 
it?  I  must  be  going  now.  Send  your  chil¬ 
dren  to  my  house,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can 
arrange  satisfactory  terms  for  such  a  rela¬ 
tionship.  Here  is  my  card.” 

Yes,  the  three  little  grandmotherless  girls 
had  written  that  advertisement,  and  in  good 
faith,  too.  The  man  who  took  it  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  smiled  as  be  read  it  Margie  had 
just  money  enough  in  her  liittle  purse  to  pay 
for  its  insertion. 

“If  any  children  come  here  asking  for  me 
to-day,  Mary  Ann,  and  I  am  out,  be  sure  and 
have  them  come  in  and  wait  until  I  get  home.” 

“She  has  gone  and  answered  that  advertise¬ 
ment,  I  know,”  thought  Mary  Ann  as  her  mis¬ 
tress  went  out  of  the  door. 

When  Mrs.  Greenlee  returned,  three  little 
girls,  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  sat  on 
her  parlor  sofa. 

“Little  girls  in  search  of  a  grandmother,  I 
suppose,”  said  the  lady  as  she  spoke  ber  wel¬ 
come. 

The  house  and  everything  in  it  was  so  much 
finer  than  anything  they  had  ever  seen  before, 
that  tbe  children  bad  begun  to  feel  quite 
frightened  over  their  venture,  but  the  kind 
words  and  tbe  sweet  face  of  the  lady  reassured 
them. 

“Yes,  ma’am,"  said  Margie.  “Weneverhad 
a  grandmother  in  our  whole  lives,  and  all  our 
playmates  have  grandmothers,  and  somehow 
they  know  just  how  to  do  everything  to'make 
children  happy.” 

“Well,  you  seem  to  be  very  nice  little  girls, 
and  as  I  am  needing  some  grandchildren  to 
make  my  life  happier,  I  think  we  will  adopt 
each  other  right  here,  now  and  forever.  ” 

“And  will  you  come  and  live  with  us?” 
timidly  asked  Helen. 

“Oh,  no,  child,  I  cannot  go  and  live  with 
you,  but  we  will  go  visiting  back  and  forth, 
and  when  you  want  any  grandmothering  you 
can  come  here,  and  when  I  want  any  grand- 
childrening.  I’ll  go  over  to  you.  That  is  the 
way  my  grandmother  and  I  used  to  do  when  I 
was  a  child.” 

“Just  like  Mrs.  Greenlee,”  said  her  friends, 
“to  go  and  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  adopting 


I, 


Have  Respect 

FOR  YOUR 

Stomach. 


BjSO  not  give  it  food  that  will  irritate  it, 
or  retard  it  in  the  performance  of  its 
1  natural  functions,  or  it  will  retaliate 
in  a  way  decidedly  unpleasant 
Have  you  a  headache,  a  distress  in  your  stom¬ 
ach,  a  pain  in  the  side,  or  an  irritation  of  the 
skin?  These  are  the  symptoms  of  disordered 
digestion  resulting  from  unwholesome  food. 

Alum  baking  powders  are  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  this  unwholesome  food,  for  it  is  a 
fact,  recognized  by  all  physicians,  that  alum 
renders  food  with  which  it  is  mixed  partially 
indigestible. 

The  danger  to  the  public  is  not  trifling,  for 
alum  baking  powders  are  numerous. 

How  are  they  to  be  avoided? 

Baking  powders  sold,  either  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail,  at  a  lower  price  than 
**  Royal,^^  are  almost  invariably  made 
from  alum,  and  therefore  of  infe¬ 
rior  quality  and  dangerous  to  health. 


Royal  Baking  Powder  is  made  of  cream  of 
tartar,  a  pure,  wholesome  fruit  acid  derived  from 
grapes.  It  adds  positively  anti-dyspeptic  qual¬ 
ities  to  the  food.  It  makes  finer,  lighter,  sweeter 
food,  and  is  more  economical  in  use,  because  of 
its  greater  strength. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


ten,  the  first  thing  they  know  there’ll  come 
somethin*  they  wont  quite  understan’,  but  it 
makes  them  feel  quiet  an’  good,  an’  kinder 
whispers  ’bout  heaven  an’  sweet  things,  an’ 
it’s  really  a  little  white  angel  bringin’  the 
voice  o’  the  Loveliest  One  so’s  they  can 
hear.  .  .  . 

“An’  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  dyin’  we 
know  anythin’  ’bout.  1  think  all  to  onot  the 
angels  come  from  the  Loveliest  One,  an’  He 
comes  part  way  Himself  and  takes  the  chil’ren 
right  into  the  shine.  An’  that  little  girl  they 
called  ‘dead’  was  just  waitin’  for  the  Love¬ 
liest  One  to  come  an’  say,  ‘Wake  up  I’  to  open 
her  eyes  an’  be  all  alive.  An’  some  day  when 
chil’ren  goes  to  sleep  an’  don’t  wake  upas  we 
can  see,  the  strong  angels  has  come  an’  taken 
them,  taken  wots  reely  them,  into  the  shinin’ 
an’  the  singin’  an’  the  home  o’  the  Loveliest 
One.” — Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Cheever  in  Little  Jol- 
liby’s  Christmas. 

A  THANKSGIVING  HINT. 

It  came  from  the  lipv  of  a  small  and  most 
unconscious  little  preacher,  but  there  was  a 
something  about  it  which  went  straight  home 
and  touched  a  little  spot  that  many  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  lengthy  Thanksgiving  discourse  on 
the  glorious  growth  of  our  country  and  the 


advancement  of  civilization  had  failed  to 
reach.  So  1  pass  it  along.  We  were  visitora 
at  the  village  kindergarten  on  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  wee  boys  and  gitls, 
in  view  of  all  the  turkey  and  pie  they  were  to 
enjoy  next  day.  were  not  being  taxed  by 
severe  mental  labors,  but  rather  indulging  in 
a  little  “at  home”  to  their  interested  and  ad¬ 
miring  friends  and  relatives.  Just  before  the 
close  the  teacher  drew  them  all  about  her  and 
explained  about  the  morrow,  then  began  to 
ask  each  in  turn  for  what  he  or  she  bad  to 
be  thankful.  How  F  wish  yon  could  have 
heard  the  funny,  original  answers  and  seen 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  earnest  little 
vocies  piped  forth  their  blessings,  all  save  one. 
whose  peevish,  discontented  little  face,  already 
showed  the  pessimist.  She  alone  was  silent. 
“Well.  Dot,”  said  the  teacher,  "and  what 
have  you  to  be  thankful  for?"  “Nothin’,” 
came  forth  solemnly,  disappointingly,  and 
mo-t  positively  from  that  little  wet  blanket. 
Consternation  ensued,  each  little  thankful 
child  looked  at  the  other  with  a  distresaed, 
puzzled  expresaion,  till  finally  one  small  en¬ 
thusiast  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  with 
his  big  brown  eyes  fairly  beaming  wHh  ear- 
nesinei-a.  he  went  over  to  little  Miss  Dismal, 
and  bending  over  her  with  his  arm  thrown 
caressingly  over  her  shoulder,  he  said,  plead¬ 
ingly,  in  a  stage  whisper,  “Oh,  Dottie.  do 
think  again ;  you  must  have  somethin’  to  be 
thankful  for.  Why.  aint  you  got  no  baby 
brother?  aint  you  got  no  stove?”  Greenoak. 


other  people’s  children,  who  are  no  kin  of 
ber’s.  for  grandchildren.” 

And  Mrs.  Greenlee  herself  said:  “It  was  a 
queer  sort  of  a  way  to  bring  about  a  relation¬ 
ship,  but  if  those  children  bad  not  advertised, 
I  should  have/  been  a  poor  lonely  old  body 
yet,  and  now  I  am  so  very  happy,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  did  like  to  do 
things  just  like  other  folks.” 

But  the  mother  on  the  top  floor  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  bouse,  as  she  and  her  husband  sat  to¬ 
gether  after  the  children  were  asleep  Christ¬ 
mas  night,  said  :  “It  seems  as  if  the  Lord  sent 
Mrs.  Greenlee  here  that  morning!  Such  a 
beautiful  Christmas  as  we  have  had,  all  be¬ 
cause  of  her,  and  to  think  that  you  are  going 
to  begin  work  to-morrow  in  that  store  of  her 
brother’s;  better  pay  than  you  ever  had  in 
your  life  before,  too.  But  was  it  not  strange 
that  the  children  should  have  taken  that  idea 
into  their  heads  of  writing  an  advertisement 
for  a  grandmother  and  that  so  much  of  good 
for  us  all  came  from  it?” 

ScsAN  Teall  Perry. 


THE  LOYELIEST  ONE. 


What  the  Little  HanchUack  Boy  In  the  Home 
Said  to  the  Clilldieii. 


“Who  is  the  Loveliest  One?”  “The  Ijove- 
liest  One,  says  the  angel,  is  the  Christmas 
Child,  Him  as  come  (o  the  worl’  on  Christ¬ 
mas  mornin’.  He  come  to  save  the  cbil’ren 
an’  ev’ryone.  an’  want  ev’ry buddy  to  love 
Him.  Everythin’  good  an’  sweet  in  the  worl’ 
oomes  from  the  Loveliest  One.  There  isn’t 
a  child  in  all  the  big,  big  worl’  so  small,  or 
poor,  or  lonesome  but  wot  the  Loveliest  One 
knows  all  ’bout  it.  He  goes  into  all  the  rich 
folks’  houses,  into  the  Homes  for  Frien’less 
Chil’ren,  an’  into  the  small  dark  places  where 
people  think  no  one  sees  ’em  or  cares  any¬ 
thin’  ’bout  ’em.  He  loves  the  chil’ren.  Onct 
He  blessed  ’em  right  before  some  folks  as 
would  ’a’  sent  ’em  away.  .  .  .  The  angels  of 
heaven  goes  everywhere.  They  goes  on  er- 
rants  for  the  Loveliest  One  into  the  worl’,  an* 
they  love  to  do  His  biddin’.  They  flies  into 
sick  rooms  an’  puts  poor  ailin’  chil’ren  asleep. 
Then  they  think  they’re  all  well.  Boun’ 
comes  the  angels  an’  strikes  their  harps  an’ 
sings  an’  coos  an’  fill  their  dreams.  In  fairy 
coaches  they  takes  the  sick  chil’ren  out  ridin’ 
on  the  country  roads,  an’  they  feeds  ’em  an’ 
gives  em  coolin’  drink.  The  angels  comfort 
the  naughty  ohil’ren,  too,  ’cause  the  Love¬ 
liest  One  doesn’t  believe  in  making  chil’ren 
terrible  unhappy,  no  matter  wot  they  does. 
He  coaxes  ’em  and  tries  to  make  ’em  better. 
When  cbil'ren  gets  a-thinkin’  at  night  o’  wot 
they  been  a  doin’  in  the  daytime  as  wasn’t 
right,  an’  when  they  begins  a-wisbin’  they 
hadn’t  got  so  cross  an’  hadn’t  called  bad 
names,  and  hadn’t  tbrowed  things  ’bout, 
that’s  the  Loveliest  One’s  little  angel  a  tryin’ 
to  show  ’em  wot’s  right,  an’  speakin’  with 
the  voice  o’  the  Loveliest  One  way  inside  ’em. 

“An’  the  angels  o’  the  Loveliest  One  goes 
into  grown  up  people’s  hearts  an’  talks  to 
them,  too.  Sometimes  they  goes  to  the  rich 
folks.  Onct  in  a  while  some  one  has  lots  o’ 
apples  send  ’em  to  a  Home  for  Frien’less 
Chil’ren,  an’  sometimes  there  goes  a  basket 
o’  strawb’ries  into  the  Home.  Oh,  bow  lovely 
they  taste!  That’s  ’cause  a  litile  white  angel 
o’  the  Loveliest  One  goes  like  the  Loveliest 
One’s  voice  into  some  rich  lady’s  heart  an’ 
whispers  bow  poor  chil’ren  likes  apples  and 
strawb’ries  jus’  as  we'l  as  the  rich  folks  does. 
The  angels  makes  some  people  do  things  they'd 
never  think  of  unless  the  Loveliest  One  sent 
’em. 

“It’s  true,  jus’  as  true  as  it  can  be,  ’bout 
the  Loveliest  One  an’  His  white  angels.  An’ 
nights  when  It’s  dark  an’  still,  if  chil’ren  lis- 
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When  to  say  “No.” 


When  the  clerk  tries  to  get  rid  of 
some  other  binding  by  calling  it 
just  as  good  as  the 


Bias  Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding. 

Simply  refuse  to  take  it.  No  bind¬ 
ing  wears  or  looks  as  well  as  the 
“S.  H.  &  M.” 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate¬ 
rials,  to  the  S,  H,  a  M,  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  New 
York  City. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  leader  of  the  Tuesday  morning  prayer¬ 
meeting  was  Mrs.  Anson  Atterbury,  who  chose 
as  an  appropriate  lesson  in  view  of  the  near 
approach  of  Christmas,  the  burst  of  joyful 
song  from  the  heart  of  Mary  when  she  first 
realized  the  meaning  of  the  plan  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  Luke  i.  46,  47,  and  the  song  of  Zacharias, 
Terses  60,  69,  78,  and  79.  The  song  of  Hannah 
was  also  instanced,  and  the  fullness  of  praise 
pervading  the  Psalms  of  David  who  wrote 
(Psa.  xliii.  3,  4),  O  send  out  Thy  light  and 
Thy  truth,  then  will  I  go  unto  the  altar  of 
God,  unto  God,  my  exceeding  joy. 

So  many  problems  confront  us  which  tend 
to  discouragement,  that  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  forget  the  blessed  work  of  giving 
the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  others.  “I 
sometimes  think,”  said  the  leader,  ”that  this 
story  has  become  so  familiar  that  we  are  a 
little  dulled  to  a  sense  of  the  great  joy  which 
oomes  with  the  first  knowledge  of  salvation.” 

It  was  a  privilege  to  visit  a  poor  woman  and 
see  the  delight  which  she  took  in  reading  the 
Bible  which  was  to  her  a  new  book.  She  said 
that  she  was  kept  awake  at  night  thinking  of 
that  wonderful  baptism  in  the  Jordan. 

The  prophet  in  depressing  times,  viewing 
sad  pictures  of  desolation,  sang  (Hab.  iii.  18), 
Tet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in 
the  God  of  my  salvation.  If  we  lived  more  in 
the  fullness  of  this  blessing  we  could  better 
perform  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us. 
Tennyson  was  once  walking  in  a  garden  with 
a  young  person,  who  asked,  ”What  do  you 
think  of  God?”  For  a  time  he  walked  on  in 
silence,  then  pausing  atafiower,  replied:  “As 
sunshine  is  to  that  fiower,  so  is  God  to  my 


Aches 

And  pains  of  rheumatism  can  be  cured  by  removing 
the  cause,  lactic  acid  in  the  blood.  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  cures  rheumatism  by  neutralizing  this  acid. 

“I  had  rheumatism  so  that  I  could  scarcely  lift 
my  left  foot.  I  began  using  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
and  after  I  had  taken  two  or  three  bottles  the  rheu¬ 
matism  disappeared  and  has  not  troubled  me  since.’’ 
E.  R.  Wolcott,  66  Bridge  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  11,  six  for  $5. 
iJ  17s Ilf.  ar«  aentle,  mild,  effective. 

flood  S  rills  All druaRists.  »c 


soul.  ”  There  is  nothing  more  cheering  on  the 
other,  the  pathetic  aide,  than  giving  to  others 
the  knowledge  of  this  salvation. 

The  following  topics  were  presented  for 
special  prayer:  Miss  Boon  of  the  Spanish 
school,  Los  Angeles,  California,  earnestly  de¬ 
sires  that  she  and  her  associates  may  be  helped 
by  the  prayers  of  God’s  people,  for  they 
sorely  need  strength  and  wisdom  and  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  special  topic  assigned  j 
for  the  day  was  the  Henry  Kendall  College  at 
Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  among  the  Creek 
Indians,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caldwell,  who  stand 
at  its  head,  and  for  Mies  Alice  Robertson. 

The  Los  Angeles  teachers  have  recently  sus 
tained  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stevens,  a  valued  helper.  This  institution, 
together  with  the  Girls’  Home  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  should  also  be  remembered,  having 
been  deprived  of  its  ”  house-mother,  ”  Miss  Mary 
E.  Moore. 

The  Rev.  R.  G.  McNiece.D.D., pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  sends  the  following  tribute  to  her  mem¬ 
ory  :  “She  was  a  beautiful  character  and  lived 
a  beautiful  Christian  life.  For  nine  years  she 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
the  last  seven  years  preceptress  of  the  Young 
Ladies’  Home.  I  think  I  never  knew  any  lady 
who  had  a  stronger  personal  Christian  influ¬ 
ence  over  young  ladies  than  she.  Nearly  all 
who  stayed  wiih  her  any  length  of  time  were 
sure  to  undergo  a  moral  transformation.  She 
was  remarkably  systematic  and  prompt  in  all 
her  household  arrangements.  Every  pupil 
knew  just  what  she  had  to  do  and  when  it 
must  be  done.  But  there  was  no  confusion  or 
bustle ;  everything  was  calm  and  quiet  about 
the  house.  She  had  both  decision  and  gentle¬ 
ness.  Who  can  tell  the  life-long  advantages  of 
having  such  a  training  as  that?  And  how  the 
girls  loved  her ;  they  would  do  anything  for 
her  I”  (Miss  Moore  died  after  a  surgical 
operation  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  at  Chi¬ 
cago.)  “It  was  very  touching  to  see  them  all 
at  the  depot  at  seven  in  tho  morning  the  day 
she  started  for  Chicago,  going  into  the  Pull¬ 
man  car  one  by  one  to  bid  her  goodbye,  each 
coming  out  with  tearful  eyes.  Ail  those  living 
on  this  church  and  school  corner,  some  thirty 
in  all,  were  devotedly  attached  to  her.  This 
morning  when  the  sad  news  came,  the  flag 
on  the  building  was  put  at  half  mast,  and  the 
school  dismissed  for  the  day.  The  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  of  our  church,  of  which 
she  has  always  been  an  active  member,  was 
holding  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  the 
afternoon.  They  converted  it  at  once  into  a 
memorial  meeting.  Several  of  the  ladies  spoke 
in  a  beautiful  way  about  her,  and  there  were 
no  dry  eyes.  She  will  be  buried  at  her  old 
home  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  hour  here  there  will  be  services  in 
our  church,  the  school  moving  over  in  a  body. 

“But  there  is  a  joyful  side  to  all  this — the 
side  of  glorious  reward  for  Christian  duty 
done  and  a  life  free  from  sorrow,  pain,  and 
death. 

“For  sixteen  years  my  wife  and  I  lived  in  the 
same  enclosure,  most  of  the  time  in  adjoining 
houses,  and  she  always  seemed  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  family. 

“I  feared  no  one  would  write  you,  Mrs. 
James,  just  now  of  this  noble  worker  who 
has  gone  from  our  midst  after  sixteen  years 
of  such  faithful,  efficient  service,  and  who 
was  such  a  fine  representative  of  the  grand 
organization  of  Christian  women  whose  Presi 
dent  you  are.  ” 

Mrs.  Grant,  whose  residence  is  at  Valdese, 
the  Waldensian  settlement  in  North  Carolina, 
and  who  haa  been  caring  for  this  interesting 
people,  also  for  the  Mountain  Whites,  as  an 
independent  worker,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
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dress,  urging  the  planting  of  another  schook 
for  the  mountain  people  near  Morganton. 
Mrs.  Grant  also  displayed  a  photograph  of  a 
wedding  party  in  native  costume,  and  wore- 
the  white  lace  coiffure,  the  broad  cape,  and 
silk  apron  of  the  bride. 

General  John  Eaton  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  ably  and  ear¬ 
nestly  presented  the  need  in  Utah  of  Christian- 
education  at  this  crisis.  H.  E.  B. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  meeting  Wednesday  morning,  December 
11th,  began  as  usual  at  half  past  ten,  and  waa 
led  by  Mrs.  Beers.  After  opening  with  a  few 
verses  from  the  Bible  qnd  prayer,  Mrs.  Riesch- 
was  asked  for  letters,  and  read  one  from  Miss 
Leete  of  Tokio,  Japan.  Most  of  this  will  ap- 
dear  in  Womans’  Work ;  but  she  spoke  espe¬ 
cially  of  her  improved  health,  saying  she  felt 
more  like  a  girl  of  sixteen  than  a  woman  of 
sixty-five.  She  thinks  one  is  much  better  for 
having  a  change  in  the  summer  months,  al¬ 
though  now  the  authorities  are  showing  more 
interest  and  taking  measures  to  prevent 
cholera  from  being  a  scourge,  and  improving 
the  sanitary  conditions.  Wherever  the  sol¬ 
diers  went  a  Red  Cross  nurse  and  a  policeman 
went,  too,  to  enforce  sanitation.  She  told  of 
the  women’s  prayer-meeting,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  twelve  to  sixteen  ;  of  the  marriage  of 
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one  of  the  girls,  such  a  brave,  energetic  young 
Christian,  to  a  young  preacher,  and  how  help¬ 
ful  she  would  be  to  him,  and  closed  her  letter 
with  a  blessing  on  our  work  and  love  for  the 
workers. 

The  Tripoli  school  was  represented  by’a^let- 
ter  from  Miss  LaOrange  to  Mrs.  Kimball, 
dated  October  2l8t.  Her  thoughts  have  been 
too  crammed  with  the  school  for  any  home 
letters,  for  with  new  teachers,  new  pupils, 
new  servants,  new  associates,  she  was  kept 
busy.  The  pupils  had  been  dilatory  in  coming 
back,  and  the  day  school  was  small.  Cholera 
had  been  banging  over  them,  but  had  not 
really  come  to  Tripoli.  She  was  anxious  to 
do  all  she  could  for  the  new  pupils,  two  of 
whom  were  Maronites.  It  is  rare  for  any  of 
that  sect  to  come.  The  brother  of  one  of  them 
bad  returned  from  Yucatan  with  consump¬ 
tion,  and  was  most  anxious  that  bis  sister 
should  learn  of  our  religion.  He  had  met  a 
colporteur  who  had  told  him  something  of  it. 
Two  girls  had  run  away  to  a  convent  in  Beirut, 
one  having  stolen  the  family  jewels.  It  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  sensation,  and  brought  anathemas 
on  the  Sisters.  The  same  thing  would  result 
if  girls  came  to  our  school 

Some  men  came  begging  to  have  their 
daughters  admitted  at  cheaper  rates.  When 
asked  why  they  did  this,  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
fusing  them  religious  liberty,  they  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  superiority  of  an  evangelical  educa¬ 
tion.  At  last  the  news  bad  come  that  the  Sul¬ 
tan  had  signed  the  bill  for  reform ;  for  this, 
too,  we  must  pray,  and  hope  for  good. 

Miss  Law  of  Sidon  wrote,  October  26tb, 
that  the  school  had  opened  with  forty  four 
pupils,  about  the  usual  number.  One  bad 
trouble  with  her  eyes,  and  had  to  be  sent 
home.  She  protested  that  she  could  not  go 
home,  that  her  clothes  were  made,  her  books 
were  bought,  her  mother  had  given  her  two 
dollars,  and  she  must  stay.  But  as  she  could 
not  study,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Twelve 
girls  want  to  join  the  church ;  some  only 
know  that  they  love  Christ,  others  are  strong 
Christian  characters.  None  are  received  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  their  parents. 

One  girl  who  bad  been  proud  and  self-loving 
and  had  not  done  well  in  her  work,  had 
studied  during  the  summer  and  was  doing 
much  better  this  year.  Miss  Law  also  told  of 
being  at  Suk  el  Ohurb,  of  reading  "Marcella,” 
and  enjoying  the  Sunday-School  Times.  The 
visit  to  Syria  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mott  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  was  also  mentioned.  What  a  pleasure  it 
will  be  to  each  mission  station  to  welcome 
this  party  as  they  travel  around  the  world. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mott  are  going  in  the  interests 
of  the  Students’  Volunteer  Movement ;  Mrs. 
Taylor  is  one  of  those  privileged  women  who 
love  the  work  and  who  give  to  it  royally. 
She  supports  twelve  missionaries,  and  has 
promised  the  money  for  the  artesian  well  that 
Mr.  Ford  wants  at  Sidon.  Miss  Oairett,  who 
is  her  companion,  has  received  no  slight  mis¬ 
sionary  training  as  the  stenographer  for  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  Dr.  Ellinwood  in  the  foreign 
Board. 

A  cable  received  from  Dr.  Post  of  Syria, 
says,  "Safe  at  present.”  It  is  known  that  re¬ 
cently  the  windows  of  the  College  at  Beirut 
were  broken,  as  was  thought,  by  parties  in¬ 
terested  to  prove  the  need  of  asking  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  guard. 

It  was  told  of  one  of  the  new  Persian  mis¬ 
sionaries  that  one  of  their  first  letters  from 
home  told  her  of  the  conversion  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family.  None  of  them  were  Chris¬ 
tians  when  she  left,  and  their  conversion 
seemed  a  direct  result  of  her  going.  No  won¬ 
der  "her  face  was  radiant,”  as  another  de¬ 
scribed  it.  It  was  the  fulfillment  of  the  prom¬ 
ise,  "There  is  no  man  that  has  left  .  .  .  breth- 
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ren  or  parents  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood’a  sake, 
who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this 
time.” 

Miss  Holmes  told  a  little  story  of  bow  one 
woman  learned  how  to  make  self-denial  prac¬ 
tical.  They  bad  talked  together  of  it  a  year 
ago,  and  this  woman  said,  “Why  should  I 
deny  myself  in  order  to  give?  It  would  be  so 
meaningless  for  me  to  give  up  butter  or  coffee 
when  I  can  just  as  well  have  all  I  want,  and 
give  something,  too.”  But  this  year  when  she 
saw  Miss  Holmes  she  said:  ”I  have  found  a 
way  to  deny  myself;  I  have  my  own  mission¬ 
ary  now.  She  is  filling  my  place  on  the  for* 
eign  field.” 

The  closing  prayer  of  the  meeting  was 
offered  by  Miss  Davison,  followed  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  committee  meetings  which  are  usu¬ 
ally  held  Wednesday  morning. 


DR.  B.  M.  PALMER  ON  “FIRST  THINGS.” 

Dr.  Palmer  is  delivering  a  series  of  Sunday 
Evening  Lectures  on  “First  Things.”  The 
second  lecture  was  on  “The  First  Woman. 
The  following,  from  an  excellent  summary  by 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  by  its  raciness,  it 
is  said,  excited  a  slight  ripple  of  amusement 
unusual  under  his  preaching :  | 

“A  woman  is  always  in  her  place  as  a  help¬ 
meet.  Otherwise  she  is  out  of  it.  She  comes 
to  man’s  side,  from  whom  she  sprung,  to  re¬ 
flect  bis  own  likeness.  She  must  help  him  in 
his  plans.  All  the  functions  of  life  could  not 
be  carried  out  without  her.  Each  is  helpless 
without  the  other.  She  was  created  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  special  office  of  the  helpmeet. 

“As  to  the  true  subordination  of  woman, 
I  will  say  that  she  is  man’s  equal,  but  he  is 
the  head.” 

Dr.  Palmer  related  the  story  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  how  the  subtle  serpent  entered  the 
garden  and  approached  the  woman  instead  of 
going  to  the  head— to  Adam. 

“I  do  not  undertake  to  say,”  he  continued, 
“that  the  serpent  knew  she  was  the  weaker  of 
the  two.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the 
serpent  would  not  have  been  successful  bad 
he  approached  Adam  first.  Any  way,  he 
made  the  woman  his  instrument.  He  de¬ 
ceived  her.  How  much  better  would  it  have 
been  for  Eve,  if  she  bad  not  forgotten  that 
she  was  the  helpmeet,  and  had  sent  the  ser¬ 
pent  to  Adam.  She  was  a  little  too  pro¬ 
gressive.  She  saw  the  tree  of  life  was  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  she  recognized  the  possibilities  of 
becoming  greater  than  she  was.  She  felt  the 
joy  of  anticipating  her  elevation  to  a  station 
higher  than  the  one  in  which  the  Lord  had 
placed  her.  Since  she  fell  the  world  has  been 
turned  upside  down.  It  will  always  be  while 
men  and  women  forget  God’s  teachings,  and 
get  out  of  their  places. 

“In  the  fact  of  man’s  fall  the  power  of  the 
woman  over  him  is  fully  illustrated.  Out  of 
bis  love  for  her,  be  shared  her  destiny. 

“A  woman’s  glory  lies  in  her  sex — in  that 
peculiar  quality  belonging  to  her  as  a  woman. 
If  she  wishes  to  sway  the  world,  she  will  re¬ 
main  a  true  woman.  An  effeminate  man  is  a 
parody  upon  his  sex,  but  a  mannish  woman  is 
a  satire  upon  her  own.  When  a  woman  en¬ 
deavors  to  be  more  than  God  intended  she 
should  be,  she  abdicates  that  power  which  be¬ 
longs  to  her  by  reason  of  her  sex — that  God 

S'iven  power.  She  will  be  constantly  loved  as 
ong  as  she  knows  her  place. 

“  Woman  is  the  stay  of  the  church  because 
she  is  a  simple  helper.  She  carries  forward 
the  cause  of  the  Master.  God’s  blessing  is 
always  invoked  by  ministers  upon  the  women 
who  aid  in  the  work  of  saving  the  world. 

“Man  is  more  conspicuous,  but  woman  comes 
behind  with  her  gentle  bands,  assuaging 
pain,  and  relieving  the  pangs  and  sorrows  of 
the  human  heart.” 
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The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Ttumnands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  enoellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMES  P.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

E.  8.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  8npt  of  Agencies. 

2  i  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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Cburcb  flibueic. 

JUdited  Bj  R.  Huntinston  Woodman. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE  “JINGLE 
TUNES.” 

The  employment  of  an  inferior  class  of  music 
and  bymnology  in  many  churches  of  this  land 
is  receiving  quite  extensive  attention,  not  only 
in  the  religious  and  musical  press,  hut  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  The  New  York  Sun  printed 
the  following  a  few  days  ago : 

We  are  in  agreement  with  the  intelligent 
clergymen,  poets,  and  musicians  who  in  Mon¬ 
day’s  Sun  expressed  their  scorn  of  those  silly 
pieces  of  rhyme  which  appear  in  many  hymn- 
books  and  are  often  sung  at  religious  meet¬ 
ings.  We  do  not  see  how  any  pious  soul,  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  spiritual  harmonies,  can  tolerate 
either  the  words  or  the  music  of  these  pieces, 
the  irreverence  of  many  of  which  is  most 
shocking.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tuck  was  right  when 
he  spoke  of  them  to  our  reporter  as  senseless ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson  was  justi 
fled  in  speaking  of  them  yet  more  severely, 
and  Mr.  Oustave  Scbirmer,  the  music  expert, 
had  to  smile  at  the  music  to  which  they  are 
set;  they  are  mere  ballads  with  catch-penny 
tunes.  We  do  not  like  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  remark  that  there  is  no  use  in  protesting 
against  these  improper  things,  as  they  will  be 
sung  in  spite  of  protests.  We  must  believe 
that  they  would  be  pitchforked  out  of  the 
hymn-books  if  the  intelligent  and  reverent 
members  of  the  churches  would  make  a  de 
termined  protest  against  their  use  and  refuse 
to  take  part  in  the  singing  of  them. 

It  often  seems  as  if  the  “jingles”  bad  come 
to  stay.  But  even  with  all  the  trash  that  is 
used,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  good 
music,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
people  at  large  are  getting  tired  of  the  weak 
and  silly  stuff  that  is  put  before  them  as 
church  music. 

There  is  use  in  protesting  against  the  use  of 
trivial  music  in  church,  and  the  more  widely 
the  protest  is  circulated,  the  more  will  people 
be  led  to  think  about  it.  Musoial  trash  can 
only  be  abolished  from  our  churches  by  lead¬ 
ing  the  church-going  people  to  realize  that  it 
is  unworthy  of  use  in  the  service  of  Ood. 

Just  here,  however,  the  musical  fraternity 
frequently  make  a  mistake  by  couching  their 
protests  and  criticisms  in  such  a  tone  that 
they  arouse  the  antagonism  of  those  whom 
they  wish  to  lead  to  better  things.  It  does 
very  little  good  to  scold  and  sneer.  The  peo¬ 
ple,  after  all,  do  not  deserve  censure  for  liking 
crude  music  and  trashy  hymns.  The  remedy 
is  to  supply  them  with  something  superior, 
and  the  whole  responsibility  is  on  the  writers 
and  composers  who  have  so  much  to  do  in 
forming  public  taste.  The  press  also  has  an 
educational  function  in  the  matter,  and  should 
not  be  contented  pimply  to  upbraid  and  ridi¬ 
cule  the  people  for  crudities. 

At  another  time  we  shall  take  up  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  consider  the  several  reasons  why  so 
much  trash  is  in  use,  and  offer  some  sugges 
tions  which  may  encourage  greater  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  perhaps  the  means  of 
starting  a  more  general  movement  in  the  Pres, 
byterian  Church  against  employing  trashy 
hymns  and  tunes  in  the  worship  of  Ood. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Clayton  F.  Summy,  Chicago: 

Hakk,  What  Mean  Those  Holy  Voices,  by 
J.  A.  West.  An  easy  and  attractive  anthem 
for  Christmas ;  contains  soprano  and  alto  solo 
and  duet. 

While  Shepherds  Watched,  by  J.  A.  West. 
A  fairly  interesting  Christmas  carol  for  chorus 
choir,  or  can  be  sung  by  children  in  unison. 

Secular:  Molly  (song)  by  J.  L.  Oaynor; 
Polly,  My  Sweetheart  (male  voices),  by  R.  G. 
Cole;  But  One  Sweet  Face  (female  voices),  by 


Clara  H.  Scott;  Gently  Evening  Bendeth  (fe 
male  voices),  by  Clara  H.  Scott. 

From  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  Boston : 

Nativity.  A  Christmas  song  service  of  ex¬ 
cellent  character.  Words  and  music  are  well 
written,  and  the  whole  service  can  be  easily 
learned. 

From  John  Church  Company,  Cincinnati  and 
New  York : 

Messiah  is  Kino  (Christmas),  by  C.  A. 
Havens.  Anthem  for  tenor  and  bass  solo, 
chorus,  organ,  harp,  and  violin.  Fairly  inter¬ 
esting,  and  rather  difficult. 

Bonum  Est,  by  C.  A.  Havens.  Anthem  for 
alto  or  bass  solo,  soprano  and  tenor  duet  and 
chorus. 

Fast  Falls  the  Sun,  by  C.  A.  Havens.  For 
soprano  solo  and  quartette  or  chorus.  An 
easy  evening  anthem  of  a  melodious  charac¬ 
ter. 

From  Frank  H.  Tubbs,  97  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York : 

From  the  Risinq  of  the  Sun,  by  Walter  G. 
Reynolds.  A  well  constructed  chorus  anthem 
of  considerable  difficulty,  but  rather  long  for 
the  text. 

Forth  to  the  Fight,  by  J.  J.  Wooten.  An 
effective  hymn  anthem  [^suitable  for  proces¬ 
sional  use. 

Jehovah  Nissi,  Litany,  Jesus  Hail,  by 


Homer  N.  Bartlett.  Three  excellent  .  hymn 
tunes,  the  first  of  which  took  the  “Vocalist” 
prize  for  the  best  processional  hymn  tune  in 
1893. 

Secular:  If  My  Love  Shall  Prove  Unkind, 
madrigal  for  mixed  voices,  by  Alex.  S.  Gibson. 

The  Organ  Sonata,  composed  by  Edward 
Elgar  for  the  visit  of  the  American  musicians 
to  Worcester  (in  July.  1895),  and  first  per¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Blair  in  the  Cathedral 
on  that  occasion,  is  be>ng  published' by  Messrs. 
Breitkopf  and  H&rtel  of  Leipzig,  and  will  be 
issued  shortly. 


TWO  inPORTANT  MUSICAL  SERVICES. 

It  was  a  genuine  treat  to  bear  the  excellent 
choir  at  Calvary  Church  render  Spobr’s  “Last 
Judgment”  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
loth.  The  work  was  given  in  a  most  rever¬ 
ential  spirit,  and  with  fine  artistic  finish,  re¬ 
flecting  great  praise  on  the  accomplished  or¬ 
ganist  and  choirmaster,  Mr.  Clement  R.  Gale. 
A  special  word  of  praise  should  be  given  to 
Mr.  Gale  for  bis  masterly  organ  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  service. 

Another  noteworthy  musical  occasion  was 
the  fiist  concert  of  the  season  of  the  Musioal 
Art  Society.  Mr.  Frank  Damrosch  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  choir  of  extraordinary  ability,  in  its 
personnel,  and  of  phenomenal  excellence  in  its 
artistic  results.  The  singing  of  Palestrina's 


Estey  Org^ans 

The  famous  Estey  Organs  embody  all  that  long 
experience,  skill,  and  large  capital  can  produce. 
They  contain  exclusive  essential  features  possible 
only  in  an  organ  emanating  from  the  oldest  and 
largest  factory  on  this  continent.  :::::: 


The  Estey  Tone  exhibits  the  effect  of  the 
great  care  which  enters  into  the  Estey  Organ. 
It  has  that  rare  “singing  quality”  which 
blends  so  harmoniously  with  the  voice — 
a  feature  much  desired  but  seldom  obtained. 

The  Estey  Design  is  a  marvel  of  classic 
architecture.  It  represents  the  true  artist, 
and  appeals  to  all  cultured  tastes.  :  :  : 


The  Estey  Durability  is  simply  phenomenal. 
With  the  purchase  of  an  Estey  Organ  you 
dispense  with  further  thought  of  trouble  with 
an  organ.  Its  rare  excellence  will  rivet  your 
warmest  approval  for  a  generation. 

The  Estey  Price  is  a  very  attractive  feature. 
It  is  the  lowest  consistent  with  first-class  work. 
It  is  always  in  the  interest  of  economy,  but 
never  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 


Remember,  the  Estey  Organ  is  not  superior  in 
jif  one  point  only,  but  in  a  dozen  points.  In  variety 

of  styles,  sizes,  and  grades,  in  design  and  work-  wS' 
manship,  in  tone  and  durability,  the  Estey  Organs 


Lead  the  World 

In  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  in  Conservatories,  in  Students’  Libraries, 
in  Concert  Halls,  in  Chapels,  in  Churches,  and  in  the  Home,  the  famous  Estey 
tone  is  heard  the  world  over.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  in  Africa  and  Australia,  it  is 
widely  known.  In  this  country  the  name  “  Estey  ”  has  for  over  fifty  years  been 
synonymous  with  fine  music. 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Thousand  Estey 
Organs  made  and  sold  testify  to  these  facts. 

Write  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  sent  free. 

Estey  Organ  Co.,  Brattieboro,  vt. 
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*‘Stab«t  Mater”  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
was  well  described  by  so  acoomplisbed  a  critic 
as  Mr.  Krehbiel  of  The  Tribune  as  “the  cli¬ 
max  of  the  choir’s  achievement  since  its  or¬ 
ganisation.”  One  need  not  be  afraid  to  com¬ 
pare  this  body  of  singers  with  any  similar 
choir  in  the  world,  and  New  York  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  such  an  organization 
within  its  borders.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  Mr.  Damroech’s  taste 
leads  him  to  select  music  of  a  serious  and 
sacred  character.  His  program  of  Thursday 
night  might  have  been  sung  almost  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  in  any  bouse  of  worship  as  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  service ;  and  if  we  could  throw  out  a 
suggestion,  we  should  like  very  much  to  hear 
that  one  or  two  of  the  pieces,  at  least,  such 
as  the  “Stabat  Mater,”  were  to  be  repeated  by 
the  choir  under  such  conditions. 

AN  EPISCOPAL  REPROOF. 

Bishop  Huntington  of  Central  New  York 
has  found  it  necessary  to  administer  a  sharp 
rebuke  to  certain  choirs  in  his  diocese  While 
we  think  the  conditions  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  are  more  favorable  to  decorum  than 
where  choirs  are  made  up  largely  of  untrained 
boys,  there  is  much  in  the  Bishop's  admoni¬ 
tion  which  deserves  the  attention  of  choirs 
generally.  He  writes: 

It  has  been  my  duty  more  than  once  to  ad¬ 
monish  parish  clergy  and  others  of  the  injury 
done  to  religion  by  the  unseemly  behavior 
of  a  few  church  choirs,  sometimes  within  the 
church,  and  oftener  in  the  ante-room  imme¬ 
diately  before  and  after  the  solemnity  of  God’s 
worship.  Reproofs  and  warnings  have  not  by 
any  means  put  an  end  to  the  offense.  On  the 
contrary,  as  choirs  of  children  are  now  multi¬ 
plying,  made  up  of  boys,  or  girls,  or  young 
people  of  both  sexes,  and  as  public  parade, 
competition,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
style  of  dress  stimulate  undevout  feelings  and 
manners,  the  evil  becomes  more  and  more 
conspicuous.  Groups  of  impulsive  and  undis¬ 
ciplined  youths,  gathered  for  their  voices, 
from  homes  that  may  be  without  refinement 
or  restraint,  are  thrown  together  in  a  way 
that  dangerously  risks  sobriety,  quietness, 
and  even  decorum.  A  more  violent  incon¬ 
gruity  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  short  of  im¬ 
morality,  than  I  have  been  obliged  to  witness 
between  the  conduct  of  these  juvenile  per¬ 
formers  within  the  precincts  of  the  Lord’s 
house  and  the  sacred  purposes  for  which  it 
was  built  and  consecrated.  Loud  talk  about 
things  and  persons  and  doings  utterly  alien 
to  its  sanctities,  peals  of  laughter,  vocifer¬ 
ous  jests  and  mimickings,  familiar  pullings 
and  pushings,  while  the  array  is  put  on  or  off, 
are  barely  subdued  by  the  first  words  of  tbe 
invocation,  and  burst  out  tbe  instant  the 
“Amen”  at  tbe  close  has  been  said  or  sung. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  jump,  in  this 
noisy  fashion,  from  levity  and  frivolity  to 
praise  and  prayer,  confession  and  sacrament, 
and  back  again,  without  impiety.  Rectors 
and  pastors  are  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that 
any  number  of  homilies  or  exhortations  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  duty  and  beauty  of  rever¬ 
ence,  any  fine  tributes  to  the  “holy  ways”  of 
the  church,  or  sarcasms  at  profane  dissenters, 
can  impress  a  congregation  when  those  who 
share  in  the  hallowed  offices  of  the  sanctuary 
are  tolerated,  if  not  educated,  in  irreverent 
liberties. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  upon  those 
who  lead  the  service  of  praise  in  God’s  bouse 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  sacred  function, 
and  all  frivolity  and  unseemly  behaviour  is  an 
offense  against  Him  whose  praises  they  sing. 
Choirs  in  tbe  Episcopal  churches  of  Centra} 
New  York  most  be  in  a  very  demoralized  con¬ 
dition  to  call  forth  a  public  reprimand  from 
the  Bishop,  and  it  would  seem  to  add  one 
more  argument  in  favor  of  tbe  return  to  mixed 
voice  choirs,  which  is  ardently  desired  by  a 
large  number  of  Episcopalians. 


AN  INTKKB8TINO  NEW  OBOAN. 

At  our  request,  Jardine  and  Son  send  the 
following  particulars  of  tbe  new  organ  which 
they  have  built  for  the  just  finished  church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  New  York : 

“Tbe  great,  swell,  and  pedal  organs  are 
located  up  in  the  gallery,  and  tbe  choir  organ 
at  tbe  other  end  of  the  church,  over  the  altar 
at  a  distance  of  200  feet.  There  is  a  console 
in  the  gallery,  also  one  at  the  chancel  end. 
Each  is  equip{>ed  with  three  manuals,  with 
the  full  number  of  stops,  couplers,  and  acces 
sories,  and  playable  at  either  point.  It  is 
built  entirely  on  the  electro-pneumatic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  touch  of  tbe  key  is  as  easy  and 
quick  as  that  of  a  piano.  The  bellows  are  in 
the  crypt,  driven  by  two  powerful  electric 
motors.  The  organ  embraces  all  the  new  and 
improved  features,  many  of  which  have  been 
lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Jardine  from  Europe. 
Tbe  organ  contains  sixty  stops  and  accesso 
ries,  five  of  tbe  stops  being  of  16-foot  tone. 
The  organ  was  opened  by  Dr.  George  F.  Pren¬ 
tice,  organist  of  tbe  church,  and  all  those  who 
heard  it  pronounced  it  one  of  tbe  finest  instru¬ 
ments  ever  built,  esi)ecially  in  its  deep  founda¬ 
tion  tones,  exquisite  solo  stops,  and  the  many 
facilities  enabling  the  organist  to  produce 
with  ease  every  variety  of  tonal  effect.  ” 


MUSIC’S  AID  TO  RELIGIOUS  ZEAL. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Showalter  makes  a  strong  plea  in 
“The  Music  Teacher”  for  December  for  the 
singing-school  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
young  men  into  closer  relations  to  tbe  church. 
He  writes,  alluding  more  specifically  to  the 
Southern  States; 

Tbe  singing  in  our  churches.  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  weekly  meetings,  especially  the  weekly 
meetings,  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  Go  to  the 
prayer-meeting  of  the  average  city  church, 
and  you  will  realize  tbe  truth  of  our  statement. 

The  voung  men,  if  they  are  there,  are  occu¬ 
pying  'seats  in  the  back  part  of  the  room. 
They  listen  to  what  is  said,  take  little  or  no 
part  in  tbe  singing,  and  then  go  home  I  How 
cold  How  formal !  How  spiritually  dead,  and 
yet  bearing  tbe  outward  appearances  of  life  I 

A  singing  school,  sustained  by  tbe  church 
and  under  the  instruction  of  a  competent 
teacher,  is  a  powerful  instrumentality  to 
change  all  this  and  put  new  life  in  a  whole 
congregation.  Above  all  other  agencies  it  is 
the  best  to  start  the  young  people  along  the 
avenue  of  spiritual  activity.  Let  a  singing 
school  be  organized  and  sustained  by  tbe 
church  herself  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet 
church ;  let  more  than  the  usual  attention  be 
given  to  the  young  men,  and  soon  there  will 
arise  from  the  courts  of  Zion  an  anthem  of 
praise  that  will  be  the  sure  token  of  a  new 
spiritual  era. 


MUCH  FOR  little 


Is  whRt  PIANO  PLAYERS.  SINGERS  and  thoM  Interevtad  In 

ceive  in  tubschtHi^  for  the  MUSICAL  VISITOR. 

a  Moathly  Maguiae  devotad  to  the  ioteieaa  of 

^  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS, 


8S  Pace  each  issue  containing  practical  suggestions  from 
prominent  musical  writers,  discussions  of  teachuig  methods, 
sketches,  poems,  cocrespondeace  aad 


VOCAL  AND  PIANO  MUSIC 

by  the  bMt  writers  aad  ctHnposers.  There  will  be  Supplements 
^  Um  November  Md  December  numbers,  containing  Choir 


contmued  aad  wilt  be  replaced  by  nnd  Pla&o  Mnaio 

to  meet  general  demands.  Subscription  fi. 50  per  year;  single 
cc^ies  15  cents.  The  new  departure  as  to  cla^  of  music  b^an 
with  September  issue. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 

CnfOINNATI,  MEW  T«RK.  OBIOAOa 


Begin  the  New  Year 

with  Good  Singing!  1 1 

Hifrbast  PralM  for  the  Sabbath-School.  $80  per  100  copies. 
Chrlstiaa  Eadearor  HratBH,  for  Tonna  People. 

$80  per  too  copies. 

UoNpel  HfBiBii,  1  to  6,  for  DeTOtional  Meetings. 

Kxcelsiur  Music  Edition,  739  Himos,  $75  per  100  copies. 
Words  only,  limp.  Cloth  coveis.  -  $10  per  100  copies. 

The  above  are  unequalled.  Do  not  substitute  interior  books 
because  of  lower  price.  The  best  are  cheapest ! ! 

THE  BIQLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  0th  St.,  New  York.  816  M'abash  Are.,  Chicago. 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 

ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

318  a  320  East  39tb  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

$27  to  $1400. 

Organs  adapted  to  all  purposes; 
special  designs  for  Cnurcb, 
Chapel  and  Home.  Write  for 
catalogues.  See  latest  styles. 

Tbe  Recognized  Standard. 


FARRAND  &  VOTEY, 

HIGH  GRADE  ORGANS. 

Correapondance  Solicited.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


RANDALL’S  EASY  ANTHEMS. 

pie  2&ct8.  Bethel Uhimes  for  Sunday-schools.  $1.60  a  doz.  Sam¬ 
ple  lOcts.  R.  H.  Randall.  Pub.,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


$13.  AN  INVITING  OFFER  $5. 

Offer  Good  Until  Feb.  1st,  1896. 


ONLY  EDITIOS 
PRINTED 
IN  LARUE 


S  VOLUMES. 
REAUTIFULLY 
ROUND, 
EACH  SIX  RY 
NINE  INCHES. 


WITH  COPIOUS 
NOTES  RY 

J.  Payne  Collier, 

F.S.A., 

THE  RENOWNED 
SHAKESPEARIAN 
CRITIC. 


WITH  A  FINE 
ENORAVINO 
FROM 

THE  ORIGINAL 
JANSENN. 


Gight  Volumes  of  Shakespeare, 
'The  Gvangelist,  «  -  - 


510.00. 

53-00. 


On  the  receipt  of  $5.00  we  will  mail  The  Evangelist  for  one  year  to  the  address  of  any 
netr  subscriber  and  will  also  send,  securely  boxed,  by  express  or  freight,  as  subscriber  may 
direct,  a  full  set  of  eight  handsome  volumes  of  Shakes|>eare,  containing  over  4000  pages. 
Elach  volume  is  6x9  inches  and  one  inch  thick,  and  the  set  originally  sold  for  $10. 
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Tbrhb  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

Advkrtisinq  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-ottice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Cvaneellst. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Eitot-ofUce  at  Nevt  York  ag  secinitUrlags 
mall  matter. 


THE  EVANGELIST  FOR  1896. 

Another  year  opens  before  The  Evangelist, 
which,  with  its  sixty-five  years,  shows  no  sign 
of  the  weakness  of  age.  It  was  born  into  life 
in  1880,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  religious  move¬ 
ment  that  swept  over  the  country,  and  from 
the  beginning  gave  proofs  of  a  vitality  that 
has  continued  to  this  day.  Indeed  in  the  last 
half  of  its  existence,  it  has  so  broadened  its 
sphere  of  influence,  taking  within  its  range 
of  discussion  a  larger  variety  of  subjects,  and 
treating  them  all  with  such  breadth  of  view 
and  such  generous  liberality  that  it  has  been 
said  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Bishop  Potter, 
to  have  “lifted  ecclesiastical  journalism  to  a 
new  plane.” 

What  it  has  been  in  the  past,  it  hopes  to 
be  in  the  future,  only  better,  retaining  and 
strengthening  those  features  which  have  made 
it,  for  two  generations,  the  favorite  Paper 
of  the  Church,  and  adding  others  which  will 
more  than  ever  commend  it  to  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  audience. 

Among  these  will  be  (1)  a  special  emphasis 
on  the  great  Mission  Cause,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Never  has  popular  interest  in  this 
work  been  so  deep  and  widespread  as  now ; 
never  have  the  operations  of  the  Boards  been 
on  so  large  a  scale  and  pressed  with  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  Held  and  so  much  energy 
and  power.  To  increase  this  interest  in  Mis¬ 
sions,  The  Evangelist  proposes  to  organize  an 
Expedition  to  visit  the  principal  Mission  Fields 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  This  alone  will  sup¬ 
ply  an  amount  and  freshness  of  information 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  Missions  which 
no  other  paper  has  ever  enjoyed. 

2.  Turning  its  eye  from  the  Church  abroad 
to  the  Church  at  home,  The  Evangelist  will 
devote  its  attention  to  the  lay  work  of  the 
Church :  the  functions  of  the  Session,  the 
Deacons’  Board,  the  Trustees,  the  Societies, 
and  Woman’s  Work.  Herein  lies  the  power 
of  the  Church,  and  the  constant  discussion  of 
such  subjects  cannot  but  call  out  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  of  Christian  energy. 

8.  More  than  ever  The  Evangelist  will  be 
a  Presbyterian  Newspaper,  reflecting  in  its 
pages  all  the  current  events  of  importance  to 
the  denomination  ;  with  constant  appeals  from 
Dr.  Cuyler,  and  others  of  our  best  writers,  to 
stir  up  this  great  and  powerful  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  the  highest  effort  for  the  good  of  our 
Church  and  of  our  country. 

4.  Its  Illustrations  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  any  other  paper  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church. 

5.  Nor  does  any  other  paper  have  a  Depart¬ 
ment  devoted  to  Church  Music,  a  feature 
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which  gives  it  a  special  value  to  all  lovers  of 
this  part  of  the  worship  of  Ood.  This  feature 
will  be  developed  and  extended  during  the 
coming  year. 

Since  the  reorganization  at  the  beginning  of 
1894,  the  expense  of  conducting  and  producing 
the  Paper  has  been  doubled.  The  amount  of 
reading  matter  is  larger  than  ever,  and  the 
quality  of  the  printing,  paper,  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  mechanical  production  are  vastly 
improved.  While  this  is  true,  the  cost  of  the 
paper  to  the  subscriber  remains  the  same,  so 
that  its  readers  get  the  benefit  of  the  greatly 
enhanced  value  at  no  extra  expense.  The 
subscription  price  remains  at  three  dollars  a 
year,  or  five  dollars  for  two  years,  if  paid  in 
advance. 

APPOIXTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  106th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Spiings.  N.  Y.,  May  21st,  1696. 

TJIE  BOARliS, 

Homo  Missions.  -  -  -  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  -  -  -  *•  “ 

Education,  -----  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  ’• 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  -  “  “ 

Freedmen.  ...  516  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

PR  ESB  YTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  holds  an  adjourned  meeting  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  cbnich  of  Canandaigua.  N.  Y.,  on 
Thursday,  Dec.  19,  at  4:30  p.m.  By  order  ot  the  Moder¬ 
ator.  J.  WiLroHD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHKD  IN  PHILADKLPBIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  ont  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  missionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  evangelical  chnrcbee  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k  abides. 
Nearly  1,8011  new  schools  started  In  1894  ;  also  lOB  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  ns  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  s  cceptable.  $25.00  Sturts  a  new  school,  famishing 
It  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  btndy  and  a  good  library.  $800 
supports  a  missionary  one  )  ear.  Von  can  nave  letters  direct 
from  missionary  yon  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  BANCRon,  Die.  Sec¬ 
retary.  719  Constable  Building,  6th  Avo.  A  R.  18th  St.,  New 
York  City.  ; _ 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  “Port  Soclely.’’)  Chartered  In  1819 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Beading  Room  and  daily 
religions  seryices  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branches  l28 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributiohs  to  sustain  it. 

Key.  Samuel  Roui/t,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore.  Prestdent. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treasurer, 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
7«  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  '-f  the  world:  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  Americau  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sallare' 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W,  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev, 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 

Tbe  Christian  indnstriai  Leagne. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with 
religious,  social,  bnsiness,  sickness  and  death  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  eegaged  in  producing  and  disseiriD- 
ating  evani'ellcal  Christian  literatu'e  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  nambers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagactee.  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  I.oui8 
Tao,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mbs.  Winstaiw’s  Soothing  Strup  has  been  used  for  over 
flfty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  Dims,  allays  all  pain,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remny  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Bold  by  Dmggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-nve  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for ‘  Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp,"  and  take  no  other  kind . 


BUSINSSS  NOTXS. 


Fourth  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church,  cor.  22d  street  and 
4th  Ave.,  Rev.  John  R.  Davies,  pastor.  Sunday,  Dec.  2S. 
Public  worship,  11  a.m,:  Sermon,  Thoughts  for  the  Sea- 
jon.  Public  worship  at  3  p.m.;  Sermon,  Why  Believe  the 
Bible? 

No  person  connected  with  office  work  or  business  man¬ 
agement  can  make  a  mistake  by  Investing  $8  for  a  copy 
of  ‘'Goodwin’s  Improved  Book-Keeping  and  Business 
Manual.”  No  dust  ever  gathers,  no  “finger  marks”  be¬ 
come  numerous  on  this  mok.  See  advertisement  and 
address  for  information,  J.  H.  Goodwin,  Room  181,  No. 
1215  Broadway,  New  York. 


The  prudent  hnsiness  man  never  falls  to  protect  his 
properly  bv  irsuring  it  against  possible  loss  by  fire.  Lit¬ 
tle  sympathy  is  shown  in  case  of  loss  by  any  one  who 
neglects  to  exercise  such  ordinary  precaution.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  any  man  who  has  others  depending 
upon  him  for  supnort,  who  neglects  from  day  to  dav  the 
insurance  of  hi*  life.  Had  such  man  lived  seveniy-five 
years  ago  he  might  reasonably  plead  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject,  but  in  these  days  and  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  man  who 
neglects  to  provide  for  dependent  ones  by  tnsniing  his 
life.  The  .'Etna  Life  Insnrance  Company  of  Hartford. 
Conn.,  whose  advertisement  appears  In  this  issue,  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  w<irld,  ano  offers  rare  tndneements 
to  those  who  are  in  need  of  life  or  accident  insurance. 


SS.7S  TO  ATLANTA.  GA„  AND  RETURN. 

The  Houlhern  Railway,  Riedmont  Air  Line,  Eastern 
Office,  271  Broadway,  announce*  a  rate  of  $8  76,  Wash¬ 
ington  to  Atlanta  and  return.  Tickets  on  sale  Dec.  19ih 
to  25rh  inclusive,  good  to  return  within  five  days.  In 
addition  to  this  low  rate  another  late  of  $14.00  is  named. 
Tickets  on  sale  Tuesday,  Dec  17tb,  and  daily  from  Dec. 
19th  to  ISth  inclusive,  good  to  return  10  days.  Tldslow 
rate  is  given  so  that  the  rate  Is  In  reach  of  everyone  to 
attend  the  Cotton  Btates  and  International  Expositim. 

CYCLOSTYLE  OR  NBOGRAPH  WANTED. 

If  any  one  has  a  second  band  duplicating  apparatus  of 
any  make,  for  dnplicatine  Sunday-school  work  and  other 
writing,  to  sell  or  donate  to  a  small  Presbyterian  church, 
ler.  him  write  for  shipping  directions  to  Pastor,  Box 
23(»,  Hlnsaburg,  Tioga  Co..  Pa.  « 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 
YirOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
W  road  Office.  No,  20  Ea.st  2M  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicit^.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 


13O8ITI0N  as  Org.sni8t  and  Choirmaster  by  thor- 
A  ougbly  well-trained  English  Musician,  student  of 
( lamhridge  U ni versity,  England.  Address,  care  Rev.  Dr. 
Jackson,  Galt,  Ontario. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  First-Class  Tickets 

from  New  York  to  Bermuda  and  return.  Addiess  for 
inlormation 

Advertising  Department  of  The  Evangelist, 

Presbyterian  Building,  New  York. 


^bc  Evangelist’s 

Cour  of 


Celebrating  the  Centennial  of  Evangelical 
Work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  The  Evangelist 
has  arranged  for  a  visit  to  the  chief  missionary 
stations  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  ’’isles  of  the 
sea.”  The  itinerary  embraces  a  glance  at  bome 
missionary  work,  while  crosslrg  the  continent, 
and  then  a  circuit  of  the  Pacific,  including  a  mn 
through  .Tapan  and  down  the  China  coast,  and 
thence  via  Singapore  «  nd  Bat.* via,  through  Torres 
Straits  to  Sidney,  VVelllogton  (New  Zealand),  and 
the  Fiji,  Samoan.  Tonga  and  Hawai'an  Isles. 

The  party  will  start  from  New  York  or  or 
about  April  10th,  1896,  and  will  be  due  on  their 
return  at  San  Francisco  abont  September  1st. 
The  charge  for  the  entire  trip  will  be  $1,850.  The 
partv  Is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  we  reserve 
the  right  to  limit  it  to  fifteen. 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  furnish  more  detailed 
plan*  n  application. 

Ubc  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  EyANOELin  Is  published  in  a  shape  oon- 
venient  for  binding,  manv  of  its  readers  will  wltn  a 
hinder  for  the  pnrpoee  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  snob  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pc  stage 
prepaid.  Addrmtm  T^u  SivAHOvusr.  P.  O,  Pox  ME.  N*-" 
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December  lu,  1896. 


Cburcb  Construction 
anb  iSquipment. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  MEMOBIAL  CHUBCH. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  the 
principal  doorway  and  a  number  of  the  clois¬ 
ter  archee  of  the  Patterson  Memorial  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  now  being  built  at  68rd  and 
Vine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  was  erected  in  1885  with  part  of  the 
money  left  by  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
and  has  served  all  the  uses  of  a  church  until 
now,  when  the  building  fund  has  increased  to 
an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  the  trustees  to 
complete  the  building  according  to  the  will  of 
the  generous  donor.  The  plan  of  the  new  part 
rovides  for  an  auditorium  to  seat  over  four 


ornamental  trusses  support  the  roof,  which  is 
entirely  of  wood,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
present  a  pleasing  timbered  effect. 

The  pulpit  and  row  of  chairs  on  the  platform 
back  of  it  are  elaborately  carved  examples  of 
Norman  woodwork  in  quartered  white  oak, 
and  as  seen  from  the  auditorium  through  the 
broad  chancel  arch,  will  give  a  rich  impres¬ 
sion.  All  the  pews  and  doors  are  also  of  white 
oak.  The  hinges  for  the  doors  are  beautifully 
wrought  examples  of  the  best  late  twelfth 
century  work  of  France,  and  are  being  made 
in  Ilrussels,  Belgium,  from  drawings  by  the 
architect.  Stained  glass  will  be  used  in  the 
windows  so  studied  as  to  enhance  the  general 
effect  of  form  and  color.  There  will  be  no 
plaster  in  any  part  of  the  church,  the  whole 
structure  being  of  stone,  wood,  iron,  and  red 
slate. 

The  cost  of  the  new  part,  when  completed, 
will  be  about  $80,000.  The  church  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  are  joined  together  at  an  angle, 
and  stand  well  back  upon  a  beautiful  comer 


^0niei9  platters. 


The  Revival  of  Confidence  In  Western  Mort¬ 
gages  as  a  Form  of  Investment. 


New  York,  December  16, 1896. 

The  close  of  another  year  and  the  arrival  of 
the  active  January  period  of  investment  and 
reinvestment,  affords  opportunity  for  another 
letter  of  advice  on  the  subject  of  Western 
Mortgages.  The  great  advantage  of  having  a 
security  which  is  based  upon  real  estate,  and 
which,  while  possessing  all  the  advantages  of 
good  first  mortgages,  yet  has  the  added  secur¬ 
ity  of  a  strong  guaranty,  ensuring  the  prompt 
payment  of  interest  at  maturity,  and  thus  re¬ 
lieving  investors  of  the  elements  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  irregularity  which  so  often  attach 
to  even  the  most  desirable  mortgage  invest¬ 
ments,  has  long  been  known  and  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  in  this  vicinity. 

And  the  preeminent  safety  of  this  class  of 
securities  is  historic.  Henry  D.  McLeod,  the 
great  authority  on  these  questions,  in  his  **  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Political  Philosophy,  speaking  of 
these  securities,  bears  this  remarkable  testi¬ 
mony  about  them,  that  “they  have  maintained 
through  all  crises,  monetary,  war,  and  revo¬ 
lutionary,  a  steadiness  of  value  far  beyond 
any  other  public  securities  whatever,  either 
Government  or  Commercial.” 

It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  in  the 
United  States,  while  a  great  many  mortgage 
companies  failed  during  the  year  1893,  the 
mortgages  themselves  have  been  paid  in  full 
as  they  matured,  principal  and  interest. 

It  is  also  a  well  understood  fact  that  none 
of  these  companies  failed  because  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  risks  of  the  business,  but  because  of  lax 
methods,  excessive  appraisements  by  incom¬ 
petent  or  corrupt  agents,  and  quite  frequently 
because  of  downright  dishonesty  or  fraud  on 
the  part  of  officials,  and  because  hazard¬ 
ous  and  purely  speculative  ventures  promising 
large  returns  were  sought,  rather  than  the  old- 
fashioned  and  perfectly  safe  first  mortgages. 

Edward  Atkinson,  the  eminent  statistician, 
in  a  recent  article  in  The  Forum,  proves  that 
there  is  no  better  security  in  the  world  than 
a  good,  fertile,  well-watered,  and  well-cul¬ 
tured  Western  farm.  He  utterly  dissipates 
the  idea  that  the  Western  farmer  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  excessive  burdens  He  states  that 
the  figures  of  the  last  census  confirm  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  he  had  reached  by  his 


Oar  new  FOBTABLE  SETTEE  OATALOQDE 
showi  tbe  latest  designs  in  onr 


hundred  persons,  a  cloister,  pastor’s  room, 
organ  room,  baptistry,  and  chancel. 

Architecturally  the  design  presents  a  very 
carefully  studied  example  of  English  Norman 
work,  and  has  exemplified  in  its  main  entrance, 
cloister  arcade,  heavy  interior  arches,  and  in 
some  of  its  windows  the  most  characteristic 
and  best  features  of  the  style.  The  cushion 
capital,  which  was  so  universally  used  by  the 
Norman  architects,  is  here  shown  in  great 
variety,  there  being  over  sixty  of  them,  all  of 
different  pattern.  The  exterior  of  the  church 
is  of  gray  granite  trimmed  with  red  sandstone, 
and  the  interior  is  lined  with  pink  sandstone 
trimmed  with  Indiana  limestone  of  a  warm 
tone.  The  finished  floors  of  the  cloister  will 
be  of  red  sandstone  slabs,  and  the  aisles  of 
tiles  and  mosaics  carefully  studied  in  design 
and  color  to  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the 
work. 

The  main  auditorium  fioor  is  constructed  of 
iron  beams  and  hollow  tiles  levelled  with  con¬ 
crete,  making  it  thoroughly  fireproof.  Large 


lot,  leaving  a  broad  lawn  in  front.  Mr.  The 
ophiluB  P.  Chandler,  328  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  is  the  architect. 
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investigations  daring  the  preceding  five  years, 
namely : 

1.  That  the  larger  part  of  the  Western  farms 
cultivated  by  owners  were  free  of  any 
mortgage  whatever. 

2.  That  the  Western  farmers  were  creditors 
rather  than  debtors. 

8.  That  the  burden  of  farm  mortgages  is  a 
very  light  one. 

The  New  York  World  said,  editorially,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1895:  “Our  great  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation,  so  far  from  being  in  decay,  is  prosper¬ 
ous  and  well-to-do  in  spite  of  the  low  prices 
that  have  prevailed  of  late  years  for  farm 
products.” 

The  real  fact  is,  that  if  we  eliminate  the 
losses  resulting  from  actual  fraud  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  Western  mortgages,  known  to  be  bad 
at  the  time  they  were  sold,  and  especially  if 
we  eliminate  the  losses  on  loans  placed  by  in¬ 
competent  people,  during  a  period  of  great  ex¬ 
citement  and  infiation,  less  than  one  half  of 
one  per  cent,  cn  the  total  output  would  more 
than  pay  all  legitimate  losses. 

When  one  looks  about  for  a  typically  sound 
and  successful  concern  in  this  line,  one  which 
has  preserved  the  old  traditions  and  never 
defaulted,  he  may  find  it,  as  for  years  past, 
in  the  Bunnell  &  Eno  Investment  Company. 
This  company  is  commended  to  the  support  of 
the  most  careful  and  conservative  investors, 
for  the  following  reasons. 

First.  The  well-known  and  established  char¬ 
acter  of  its  officers  and  managers. 

Second.  Its  record  for  intensely  conservative 
and  careful  methods  in  not  only  selecting 
loans,  but  in  confining  its  loans  to  certain 
narrow  areas  that  it  can  constantly  supervise, 
and  where  crops  are  almost  certain. 

Third.  The  fact  that  its  loans  are  being 
placed  now,  when  money  is  scarce  in  the 
West  and  security  abundant,  giving  an  abso¬ 
lute  choice  of  loans  and  enabling  it  to  insist 
upon  undoubted  security,  never  less  than 
three  times— generally  four  times,  and  fre¬ 
quently  six  times — the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  finally,  the  one  convincing  fact  which  in 
itself  affords  the  best  proof  of  the  nature  of 
its  methods  and  the  character  of  its  loans, 
viz:  that  during  all  the  unprecedented  times 
of  distress  through  which  we  have  been  pass¬ 
ing,  it  not  only  bas  met  every  obligation  at 
maturity,  but  that  its  condition  is  so  strong 
and  secure  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  continue  to  meet  every  ob¬ 
ligation  in  the  future,  its  business  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  being  so  profitable  as  to  be  an 
increasing  source  of  strength. 

The  main  offices  of  the  Bunnell  &  Eno  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  which  had  been  for  many 
years  at  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  were  in  January 
last  removed  to  Phliadelphia  and  located  in 
the  Bullitt  Building,  but  the  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  by  Sidney  E.  Morse,  Vice- 
President  of  the  company,  whose  offices  are  in 
the  Morse  Building,  at  No.  140  Nassau  Street. 

8^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 
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Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
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Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Square. 


The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
given  to  Congress  on  Monday,  properly  re¬ 
ceives  attention  and  comment.  He  makes  it 
appear  that  there  is  no  need  of  additional  rev¬ 
enue  at  this  time  because  the  Treasury  is  over¬ 
flowing  with  greenbacks  turned  in  for  gold, 
which  must  be  paid  out,  under  tbe  terms  of- 
the  law.  He  believes  that  the  ordinary  rev¬ 
enue  will  exceed  the  ordinary  expenditures 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1896, 
but  in  any  event  the  difference  must  be  small 
and  will  be  more  than  covered  by  tbe  sur¬ 
plus  carried  over  from  the  present  year. 
The  current  receipts  and  expenditures  show 
a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  of 
$42,805,228;  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
closing  June  80,  1896,  a  deficit  of  $17,000,- 
000;  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  June  80, 
1897,  an  estimated  surplus  of  $7,000,000.  On 
the  1st  of  December  tbe  cash  balance,  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  actual  gold  reserve,  was  $98,000,000 ; 
in  excess  of  the  full  reserve,  ($100,000,000),  it 
was  still  over  $77,000,000  The  Secretary  con¬ 
cludes,  therefore,  that  there  caa  be  no  need 
of  additional  revenue  to  meet  tbe  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  only  need  it 
can  possibly  have  is  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  gold  reserve.  And  this  is  the  point  to 
which  the  essential  portion  of  the  report  is 
devoted.  There  are,  in  the  view  of  the,  Secre¬ 
tary,  two  alternatives — to  provide  for  putting 
gold  into  the  Treasury  in  sufficient  quantities, 
or  sufficiently  to  provide  against  gold  being 
taken  out.  As  a  cure  for  currency  ills,  he 
recommends  the  retirement  of  United  States 
Treasury  notes,  suggesting  as  a  method  the 
exchanging  of  long  term  bonds  for  these  notes 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government,  or  the  selling  of  such  bonds 
abroad  and  using  the  proceeds  to  redeem  the 
notes.  An  additional  recommendation  is  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  issue 
short  term  bonds  to  meet  casual  deficiencies 
in  the  revenue. 

Money  on  call  loaned  last  week  as  regards 
the  bulk  of  tbe  business,  at  2  per  cent.  Banks 
and  trust  companies  report  a  good  demand, 
the  borrower  seeking  the  lender,  and  the  loans 
over  the  counter  have  been  comparatively 
large,  with  some  of  the  down-town  banks  at 
2}  per  cent.  The  inquiry  for  time  contracts 
is  reported  as  small,  but  lenders  maintain  full 
rates,  which  are  2J  per  cent,  for  thirty  days, 
8  per  cent,  for  sixty  to  ninety  days,  8^  per 
eent.  for  four  to  five  and  4  and  4J  per  cent, 
for  six  to  seven  months.  The  demand  for 
commercial  paper  is  irregular  and  at  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged  rates. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  compares  the  bank 
statement  of  Nov.  9  and  Deo.  7,  in  which  in¬ 
terval  $17,660,000  gold  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasury  and  exported — $10,660,000  for 
England  and  $100,000,000  for  South  America — 
there  was  a  gain  by  the  associated  banks  of 
$2,952,600  gold.  Presumably  none  of  this  came 
from  the  Treasury,  since  the  net  gold  reported 
by  the  Government  on  November  9  was  $92, - 
766,674  and  on  December  7  it  was  $79,014,741,  or 
nearly  four  million  dollars  more  than  it  would 
be  if  all  the  withdrawals  were  deducted.  This 
better  Treasury  condition  than  the  withdraw 
als  called  for  is  probably  explained  by  tbe  fact 
that  the  date  of  the  report  of  Dec.  7  does  not 
include  Friday’s  movement,  Dec.  6,  when 
there  was  $2,400,000  gold  withdrawn,  and  also 
does  not  allow  for  the  deposit  of  gol  d  for  legal 
tenders  in  the  Sub-Treasury  by  individuals 
and  banks.  It  shows,  nevertheless,  a  very 
important  feature,  and  that  is  how  entirely 
the  distrust  in  our  currency  on  the  present 
occasion  is  confined  to  Europe  and  what  abso¬ 
lute  confidence  our  people  feel  in  the  ability 
and  determination  of  the  Administration  to 
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CHRISrS  ANNIVERSARY  BIRTHDAY. 

By  “Tre««oott.” 

What  joyous  anticipations,  what  thoughtful 
planning,  what  painstaking  effort,  what  ear¬ 
nest  desire  that  the  loved  home  friend  have  a 
glad  birthday  anniversary !  That  individual 
is  the  direct  object  of  our  every  thought  and 
desire,  his  joy  the  supreme  motive  and  end 
of  our  endeavor. 

Do  we  bestow  the  birthday  presents  upon 
ourselves  and  tender  our  friend  words  only? 
Such  an  intimation  is  spurned  with  utmost 
contempt.  Who  presumes  to  impute  to  us 
such  covetousness,  such  discourtesy,  such  in¬ 
sensibility?  We  hasten  to  assure  you  that  this 
is  an  age  of  civilization  wherein  an  unwritten 
but  inexorable  law  indicates  the  individual  to  I 
be  the  recipient  of  gifts  celebrating  his  birth¬ 
day  anniversary.  For  anyone  to  usurpingly 
transgress  this  law  would  indeed  be  "some¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun.” 

Christ’s  birthday  is  approaching.  Shall  it 
be  observed  as  custom  argues  that  birthdays 
should  be?  Shall  He  receive  the  Christ  mas 
gifts?  Christian,  do  you  say  material  gifts 
cannot  be  given  to  Christ?  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  more  direct  and  personal  a  gift 
is,  the  more  highly  honored  is  the  one  who  ■ 
receives  it?  j 

We  ask,  “Why  this  December  S.jth  birth¬ 
day?  You  are  a  Christian  because  of  the  two¬ 
fold  birth  physcial  and  spiritual.  Christ  had 
a  physical  birth  that  the  spiritual  birth  might 
be  the  privilege  of — you  only?  God  forgive 
such  a  spirit  of  monopoly — the  whole  world  as 
well.  If  the  gift  of  spiritual  life  was  the 
supreme  object  of  Christ’s  birth  into  this 
world,  surely  it  must  needs  be  the  supreme 
object  also  of  the  Christian’s  Christmas  gift 
if  he  honestly  desires  to  honor  Christ  on  this. 
His  birthday.  Then  in  His  name  give  souls 
to  Him  for  His  name,  Christians. 

Thus  recognizing  Christmas  in  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  its  origin  (Christ’s  unchanged  esti¬ 
mate),  His  direct  object  will  be  our  direct  ob¬ 
ject,  His  desire  our  desire.  His  loving  our 
loving.  His  longing  our  longing,  His  earnest 
purpose  our  earnest  purpose.  His  sacrifice  our 
sacrifice.  His  joy  our  joy.  His  birthday  de¬ 
light  our  delightful  Christmas  aim. 

Heedlessly  drifting  with  the  tide  of  worldly 
custom,  Christian  practice  a  mere  gift-ex¬ 
change,  not  even  gift  giving.  How  largely 
does  this  annual  exchange  ignore  Christ, 
“Good  will  to  men”?  Surely,  for  truest  good 
will  was  the  mission  expressed  in  Christ’s 
birth,  to  give  each  a  glad,  joyous  eternity,  a 
perpetual  Christmastide. 

The  Bethlehem  star  heralded  eternal  joy  as 
the  Christmas  gift  for  all  the  world,  the 
material  benefit  is  only  an  incidental  se 
quence.  But  our  Christmas  custom  inter¬ 
prets  this  reversely,  obscuring  and  reducing 
the  eternal  joy  to  a  bit  of  appendix  for  Sun¬ 
day  school  children  to  carol  of  only,  while  the 
Christmas  “gold”  which  wise  men  brought  to 
Christ  is  lavished  on  self  and  friends.  Words 
for  Christ,  but  no  birthday  gifts  for  Him ! 
Ah,  yea,  beautiful  Christmas  carols,  but  may 
they  not  sound  discordant  to  His  ear  attuned 
attentively 

For  the  Gospel  sona 
For  those  who  Iodk 
Have  wa'ted  for  its  cominK, 

Who've  ne’er  yet  heard 
Of  God’s  own  Word 
Or  Birthday  of  their  King  i 

Did  the  Christian  world  have  the  grace  to 
transfer  the  wonted  Christmas  present  (in 
gold)  to  Christ  for  soul  saving,  they  would 
chant  Him  a  Christmas  anthem  of  sweetest 
cadence  whose  world-wide  echo  would  never 
cease.  Such  harmonious  voicing  of  praise- 
works  with  praise-words,  “Of-for-to-with 
Christ,”  would  make  the  Christmas  atmos¬ 


phere  vocal  in  the  key  of  its  advent  song. 
Then 

Let  the  golden  eagle  wing  afar 
The  brighter  shining  of  the  Christmas  Star 
Till  every  heathen  soul  may  8‘y 
1  thank  my  Saviour  for  Christmas  day. 

Christ  coming  from  heaven,  a  star,  bid  men 
know  and  be  with  Him.  Christ  going  to 
heaven  bid  a  Gospel  going  that  men  might 
know  and  be  with  Him.  Is  the  mission  of  the 
Christmas  star  ended  when  myriads  have 
not  yet  heard  of  this  heaven  coming,  heaven- 
going? 

Has  a  tarrying  with  the  worldly  Herod  of 
Christmas  custom  bedimmed  the  star’s  re¬ 
vealing?  A  million  dollars  in  “Christmas 
presents”  might  have  saved  a  million  souls  who 
I  passed  away  without  knowir  ,  of  a  Gospel 
star!  If  Christians  flee  Herod’s  precincts 
will  not  heaven’s  guidance  be  vouchsafed  that 
men  will  find  Christ,  and  not  only  know  of 
Him,  but  be  with  Him  here,  beyond? 

Did  the  star,  the  symbol  of  Christ’s  birth, 
move  forward  in  its  announcement  and  guid¬ 
ance  for  Wise  Men  who  were  empty-handed, 
or  for  three  gift  bearers  to  the  heaven-given 
King?  The  star  still  symbolizes  a  gift  season, 
Christmas  gold  of  wondrous  revealing  power 
.  which  might  cause  a  “rejoicing  with  exceed- 
1  ing  great  joy.”  Surely  “we  do  not  well.  It 
is  a  day  of  good  tidings  and  we  hold  our 
peace.”.  Observe  those  three  Wise  Men  did 
not  express  their  joy  by  exchanging  gifts  on 
that  first  Christmas,  but  gave  them  to  the 
King  to  be  used  as  He  wished.  The  natural, 
reverent,  all -controlling  Christmas  question 
for  Christians,  “What  is  Christ’s  birthday 
wish?  The  Wise  Men  saw,  worshipped,  opened 
treasures,  presented  unto  Him  gifts. 

Desiring  to  comply  with  Christ’s  evident 
birthday  wish,  one  Bible  school  unanimously 
voted  that  inasmuch  as  its  members  have 
enjoyed  their  own  birthday  anniversary  this 
year,  they  will  not  selfishly  claim  the  gifts  of 
another,  but  will  observe  Christ’s  birthday  by 
gifts  to  send  "good  tidings  to  the  world.” 

Christmas  Star  Boxes  will  receive  the  gifts, 
frankincense  “and  gold,”  which  have  been 
usurpingly  accepted  for  self.  These  star  boxes 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City  at 
fifteen  cents  per  doz  ,  $1  per  hundred.  Let 
these  receiving  and  revealing  stars  begem 
every  home  and  hand  that  crowns,  be  star 
gemmed  beyond. 

These  Christmas  joy-stars  may  be  used  in 
various  ways.  Some  one  may  prefer  to 
neither  give  nor  receive  offerings  for  the  King, 
but  simply  place  bis  own  in  the  star  for  the 
true  mission  of  Christmas. 

Again,  some  may  prefer  a  family  star  hover 
ing  o’er  the  hearthstone  to  receive  the 
“gold”  from  all  the  home  group.  Then  comes 
the  cheering  ceremony  of  discovering  (hu¬ 
manly  speaking)  its  degree  of  light,  its  dif¬ 
fusing  energy.  “They  opened  their  treasures 
and  presented  unto  Him  gifts.” 

Again,  some  may  prefer  that  friends  be 
gladdened  through  an  interchange  of  gifts  to 
the  King,  and  thus  the  element  of  surprise 
which  is  so  cheering  a  factor  of  this  gift  sea¬ 
son,  be  retained.  Giving  “gold”  to  loved 
friends  to  give  that  loved  souls  be  given  a 
loving  Christ,  is  to  most  cheerily  fulfill  the 
mission  and  spirit  of  that  great  gift-day, 
bringing  earth  its  Saviour  and  King. 

A  previous  announcement  to  friends  by  word 
or  letter  would  run  thus:  “You  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  this  Christmastide  I  accept  no 
personal  remembrances,  but  my  Christmas 
Star  Box,  t.  e.,  Joy  Revealing-Star,  will  con¬ 
vey  any  bit  of  ‘gold’  you  desire  to  give  the 
King  on  Hie  birthday  through  this  medium. 
Whatever  gift  is  thus  courteously  tendered  by 
any  friend,  will  be  joyfully  passed  on.  With 


others,  I  am  asking  my  wonted  gift  circle  of 
friends  to  join  in  substituting,  for  our  rather 
exclusive  mode  of  Christmas  giving,  that  glad 
Christmas  endeavor  and  expression  which  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  object  of  Christ’s 
birth  as  well  as  His  parting  wish  and  charge, 
‘Good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
all  people.’  This  proposed  Christmas  expres¬ 
sion  is  simply  gifts  to  Christ  on  His  birthday 
as  gifts  to  us  on  our  respective  birthdays. 
Such  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  world  as 
‘good  birthday  form, ’  and  is  commended  by 
heaven  as  truer  obedience  and  Christlikeness 
in  even  keeping  Christmas.  I  handed  you  a 
star  bearing  your  name ;  I  have  placed  a  bit 
of  ‘gold’  trusting  it  will  be  acceptable  for  your 
Christmas  Joy  Fund — a  bit  of  ray  for  the 
shining  of  your  star.  That  our  Christmas  en¬ 
deavor  be  ever  to  widen  this  circle  of  star- 
gifts,  let  us  pass  on  the  watchword,  ‘ Christ’ s- 
birthday  gifts  to  Christ.  ” 

Again,  in  the  family  circle,  Sunday-school 
class,  etc.,  it  is  pleasant  to  place  in  each 
friend’s  star,  a  uniform  piece  of  money  in 
token  of  each  Christmas  that  friend  has  en¬ 
joyed,  a  sweetly  suggestive  blending  of  anni¬ 
versaries. 

How  much  “gold”  does  Christ  expect  us  to 
put  into  each  Joy-Star?  Surely  no  less  than 
what  we  used  to  put  into  presents  for  that 
person.  Christ  knows  just  how  much  that 
was,  and  is  still  “sitting  over  against  the 
treasury.”  Nothing  short  of  the  customary 
total  sum  of  our  entire  Christmas  giving  will 
be  a  justifiable  transfer  in  His  sight,  in  our 
own  sight ;  nor  would  we  tender  aught  less 
but  endeavor  to  enlarge  our  Christmas  ex¬ 
pression  of  Christlike  “good  will.” 

At  the  present  juncture  of  this  transfer 
movement,  a  question  will  arise  to  the  one 
who  has  stated  that  acceptable  remembrances 
will  not  be  personal,  but  “gold”  instead  for 
the  Christmas  Joy -Star. 

Having  decided  how  to  receive,  the  next 
point  is  how  to  give  remembrances,  for,  in¬ 
ducing  others  to  do  what  we  no  longer  deem 
best,  is  of  course  inconsistent.  Some  friends 
will  instantly  adopt  the  Joy-Star  plan,  others 
may  hesitate.  The  sacrifice  of  this  “gift 
transfer”  to  Christ  instead  of  friends  and  self, 
lies  right  here,  in  the  possible  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  a  loved  friend.  But,  as  we  recall  how 
long  a  loving  Christ  has  been  disappointed, 
our  duty  becomes  our  pleasure.  At  once  the 
value  of  the  usual  gift  is  presented  in  “gold.” 
as  also  a  star,  while  the  responsibility  of 
choice  rests  with  the  friend,  to  put  into  the 
Christmas- Joy  Star  for  Christ,  or  into  a  pres¬ 
ent  for  self.  Thus  we  have  lovingly  done 
what  we  could,  believing  that,  if  not  now,  a 
little  later,  this  Christmas  opportunity  and 
obligation  will  be  recognized  as  joyous  privi¬ 
lege. 

By  Christians  thus  changing  the  past  selfish 
channel  of  Christinas  “gold”  into  the  brighter 
shining  of  the  Christmas  star,  what  a  record 
of  souls  born  into  the  kingdom  will  be  chroni¬ 
cled  for  each  Christmastide!  Such  enduring 
Christmas  gifts  children  can  appreciate  and 
rejoice  in.  Let  all  then  join  in  cheerily 
ringing  Gospel  joy  bells  while  caroling  tho 
motto : 

The  Joy  star  I  T'-e  HerahUng  Star ! 

So  ler  It  shine,  'n  the  world  afar, 

*•  Gohl”  Christmas  Gifts  to  Christ  we  bring 

In  truest  UtyaUv  to  our  King. 

DID  YOU  EVE.;  MAKE  MONEY  EASY? 

Mb.  F.ditob.-  I  have  read  how  Mr.  C.  E.  B.  made  so- 
muoh  money  in  the  Dish  Washer  business,  nnd  think  I 
have  beat  him.  I  am  very  young  yet  and  have  had  lUtlo 
experience  in  selling  goods,  but  have  made  over  e’ght 
hundred  dollars  in  ten  weeks  selling  Dish  Washers.  It 
is  simply  wonderful  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  them.  All  vou 
have  to  do  is  to  show  the  ladies  how  they  work  and  they 
cannot  help  but  buy  one.  For  the  benefit  of  others  1  will 
state  that  I  got  mv  start  fiom  tiie  Mound  City  Dish 
Washer  Co.,  St.  Louts,  Mo.  Write  to  them  and  they  will 
send  yon  full  particulars. 

1  think  1  can  clear  over  $3,000  the  coming  year,  ard  I 
am  not  going  to  let  the  opportunity  pass.  Try  it  and 
publish  your  success  for  the  benefit  of  others.  J.  F.  C. 
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HAS  THE  GOSPEL  BUN  OUT  i 
To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evanoklist:— 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  juat  read  the  aecond  time 
over  Dr.  Cuyler’s  article  in  The  Evangelist  of 
December  12th,  on  the  question,  “Has  the 
Gospel  Run  OutV”  and  I  am  pleased  with  the 
venerable  preacher’s  and  writer’s  position 
with  regard  to  the  answer  of  the  question. 
Probably  no  one  who  reads  his  article  will  be 
at  all  surprised  at  his  position  and  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  Gospel  principles.  The  thing  that  is 
surprising  is  the  quotation  from  “the  able  and 
influential  daily  paper,”  wherein  the  editor 
says:  “No  one  can  have  failed  to  observe  that 
the  pulpit  nowadays  is  not  so  much  an  agency 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  a 
lecture  platform  for  the  delivery  of  prize 
essays.  ” 

What  has  been  that  editor’s  view  point? 
Where  has  that  editor  attended  divine  ser¬ 
vice?  Has  he  gone  with  the  crowd  to  listen 
to  the  sensational  preacher?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  secular  press,  without  exception,  will 
go  farther  to  report  a  sensational  sermon  than 
a  simple  Gospel  one.  For  ten  years,  at  least, 
the  writer  has  watched  the  daily  press,  to  see 
what  its  attitude  is  toward  the  pulpit,  and 
only  on  rare  and  special  occasions  has  he  seen 
a  report  of  a  plain,  simple.  New  Testament 
Gospel  sermon,  and  yet  almost  any  city  that 
has  twenty  or  more  churches  and  preachers, 
has  enjoyed  on  the  Sabbath  at  least  nineteen 
or  more  pure,  simple.  Gospel  sermons,  while 
the  press  have  been  running  after  the  sensa 
tionalist  to  report  his  sermons  and  to  discuss 
his  gyrations  and  gymnastics. 

In  the  church  where  the  sensationalist  per 
forms,  the  crowd  gathers.  The  press  caters 
to  the  crowd.  And  with  a  few  choice  excep¬ 
tions,  the  sermons  reported  by  the  daily  press 
are  by  no  means  representative  of  present- 
day  sermons.  Let  this  editor  right  about  face, 
and  report  the  ministrations  and  sermons  of 
the  quiet,  every-day  preacher  who  preaches 
without  banners  flying  and  horns  blowing, 
and  Mr.  Editor’s  flies  of  newspapers  for  six 
months  would  show  a  far  different  type  of  ser 
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mun.  How  often  has  an  editor  of  a  daily 
paper  gone  out  to  a  country  town  and  re¬ 
ported  the  simple  Gospel  messages  delivered 
there  by  five  or  six  ambassadors  of  God  whose 
whole  aim  in  their  chosen  life-work  is  to 
“preach  Christ,  and  Him  crucifled?”  only 
having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth”  (Rev.  xiv.  6). 

In  all  fairness  I  ask  for  a  single  instance 
where  the  “pulpit  has  been  used  as  a  lecture 
platform  for  the  delivery  of  prize  essays?” 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  slander  against  the 
consecrated  men  who  are  giving  their  best  en¬ 
ergies  for  the  salvation  of  brother  men  and 
“for  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,”  who 
manifest  that  the  Bible  fits  into  modern  times 
just  as  well  as  it  did  in  any  other  period  of 
the  world’s  history,”  and  it  is  just  as  tiue  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old  Corinth  and 
Pauline  preaching,  that  “It  pleases  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe.  ” 

“Has  the  Gospel  run  out?”  Has  the  secular 
press  done  its  best  to  put  before  the  public 
that  type  of  sermon  that  most  nearly  corre 
spends  with  the  teaching  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  Christ?  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  throughout  the  country  there  are 
five  thoutand  Gospel  sermons  to  five  pulpit  prize 
essays. 

“Where  is  the  wise?  Where  is  the  scribe? 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?”  Where 
is  the  press  that  will  go  ahead  of  any  pulpit 
preaching  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
repentance  and  Godly  sorrow  for  sin  and  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation?  The 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  fault  finding. 
Any  of  us  can  find  fault  with  a  newspaper  far 
I  easier  than  we  could  successfully  manage  one. 

[  So  with  regard  to  preaching.  W.  W.  Cole. 


EARLY  DAYS  IN  IOWA. 

In  these  days  of  short  pastorates  it  is  most 
refreshing  in  this  Western  country  particu¬ 
larly  to,  meet  with  one  who  has  served  one 
church  for  a  generation  or  more.  We  have 
such  an  instance  in  Dr.  A.  S.  Marshall  of 
Marion,  who  came  to  that  church  in  the 
spring  of  when  the  great  tidal  wave  of 
immigration  swept  into  the  State. 

Iowa  was  indeed  a  new  State  in  1856  when 
Dr.  Marshall,  fresh  from  the  seminary,  came 
to  his  first  and  only  pastorate.  There  were 
only  a  few  miles  of  railroads  in  the  State,  and 
farmers  were  compelled  to  haul  their  wheat 
from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  to  some  ship¬ 
ping  point  on  the  Mississippi.  Since  these 
early  days  the  desert  has  been  made  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.  It  now  has  more  miles 
of  railroad  than  any  of  the  Eastern  States. 
The  traveller  who  sees  her  flourishing  cities, 
thriving  towns,  substantial  school -houses,  fine 
churches,  and  convenient  farm  buildings,  can 
scarcely  realize  that  all  this  growth  has  been 
accomplished  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living.  A  merchant  on  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  of  the  State  the  other  day  related  these 
two  incidents  to  the  writer  to  show  what 
changes  had  been  wrought  in  thirty  years: 

“Here  is  a  barrel  of  sugar,”  he  remarked, 
“that  cost  me  less  than  eleven  dollars.  I  have 
old  bills  in  my  desk  to  show  that  in  1865  I 
paid  ninety-seven  dollars  and  a  half  for  just 
such  a  barrel  of  sugar.  I  want  to  tell  you, 
too,  of  my  experience  in  hauling  wheat  to  the 
river  a  hundred  miles  distant.  I  bought  wheat 
at  forty  cents  a  bushel,  and  paid  a  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  each  for  the  bags  that  I 
hauled  the  wheat  in.  I  now  sell  such  bags  at 
fifteen  cents  each.”  These  incidents  give  us  a 
little  bint  of  what  those  early  days  meant. 

Dr.  Marshall  preached  his  first  sermon  in  a 
small  school-house  in  Marion,  but  in  a  year 
or  two  a  neat  house  of  worship  was  com¬ 


pleted,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  church 
has  had  a  steady  and  substantial  growth. 
Dr.  Marshall  has  been  particularly  strong  in 
bis  pastoral  work,  and  he  has  looked  carefully 
after  the  members  of  bis  flock.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  church  who  heard  his  first  sermon, 
are  still  present.  Dr.  Marshall  has  been  very 
active  till  within  the  last  few  months.  An 
assistant  pastor  has  been  called,  who  relieves 
him  of  the  hardest  work  of  the  parish. 

Iowa  has  bad  several  other  long  pastorates 
also.  Dr.  MoClintock,  after  serving  the  Bur¬ 
lington  church  so  acceptably  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  resigned  to  take  a  new  field  of 
labor.  Dr.  E.  H.  Avery  has  served  the  church 
at  Vinton  for  more  than  thirteen  years,  and  no 
one  has  surpassed  him  in  the  quality  of  the 
work  done.  He  and  a  brother  pastor  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  exchanged  pulpits  for  the  winter 
months. 

The  Congregational  church  has  had  some 
pastorates  longer  than  Dr.  Marshall’s.  In  1848 
eleven  young  men  came  to  Iowa  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society.  These  men  have  been  known  as 
the  “Iowa  Band.”  Four  of  these  men  are  still 
living  in  this  State.  Or.  William  Salter  has 
served  the  church  at  Burlington  forty-nine 
years,  but  has  had  an  assistant  for  a  few 
years  Dr.  A.  B.  Robbins  served  the  Musca¬ 
tine  church  actively  forty  eight  years,  and  is 
now  pastor  emeritus.  He  is  still  vigorous,  and 
preaches  with  great  acceptance. 

In  speaking  of  old  men  it  is  fitting  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  the  oldest  United  States 
Senator  now  living  is  a  resident  of  Iowa, 
General  O.  W.  Jones  of  Dubuque.  His  career 
is  almost  without  a  parallel.  He  served  as 
escort  for  LaFayette  in  1824.  He  has  been 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  Presidents 
since  the  time  of  Monroe.  He  served  in  Con¬ 
gress  with  Clay,  WebstGr,  Calhoun,  and  Ben¬ 
ton.  He  helped  to  organize  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  was  its  first  United  States  Senator.  He 
claims  not  to  have  had  any  sickness  since 
about  the  year  1828.  In  those  early  days  he 
was  connected  with  not  a  few  “affairs  of 
honor,”  which  can  scarcely  awaken  pleasant 
memories  at  this  day.  He  bad  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  famous  Cilley- Graves  duel  some 
sixty  years  ago.*  Cilley  selected  Jones  as  his 
second.  Jones  did  not  believe  in  duelling, 
and  also  felt  that  connection  with  such  an 
affair  would  kill  him  politically  with  the 
Northwest,  yet  through  the  influence  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  he  was  induced  to  act  as 
second  and  saw  his  friend  murdered  according 
to  the  “code  ” 

I  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  is  doing  fine 
work  in  the  line  of  higher  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  widening  its  influence  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning.  Dr.  E.  R.  Burkbalter,  the 
popular  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  Cedar 
Rapids,  is  now  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Dr.  Riale,  late  of  Des  Moines,  is  supplying 
his  pulpit  most  acceptably.  Under  the  wise 
leadership  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Fowler  the  Second 
Church  has  taken  its  place  among  the  most 
influential  churches  of  the  State.  W.  W.  G. 


GREAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

Mr.  Editor:— I  wish  to  tell  others  of  mj  success  these  hard 
times.  We  had  so  many  fires  and  so  many  Talnables  horned, 
belne  oot  of  a  Job,  1  decided  on  selling  the  new  family  fire¬ 
proof  Deposit  Case  for  storing  deeds,  mortgages,  notes,  re¬ 
ceipts,  money  and  Tslaables.  I  ordered  a  sample  family  else 
from  the  World  Mfg.  Co..  Colombns,  O.  Sold  tlx  first  day, 
right  around  home,  at  a  profit  of  $24,  last  week  I  made  SfiT. 
They  are  nice  and  so  cheap  all  can  buy.  The  firm  make  alum¬ 
inum  goods  and  other  good  sellers  for  agents.  I  shall  make 
91,090  clear  this  winter  sure.  Reader,  write  the  company  for 
a  Job.  JAY  COX. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Albaxt.— The  Rev.  Charles  K  Dunn  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  Clinton  Square,  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Free- 
TOrt,  111.,  and  will  begin  his  labors  there  the  first  of 
January.  His  Albany  pastorate  has  been  a  fruitful 
one  in  a  difficult  field,  and  the  good  wishes  of  many 
friends  will  follow  him  to  the  scene  of  his  new 
labors.  Pastor  Whitaker  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  is  preaching  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
sermons  on  the  Advent,  as  follows:  Dec.  1,  the 
Prophecies;  Dec.  8,  the  Preparations;  Dec.  1^  the 
Forerunner;  Dec.  22,  the  Coming;  Dec.  29,  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Coming.  Last  Friday  evening  Mr.  Whitaker 
spoke  on  the  Armenian  question,  and  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  excellent  letter  from  Dr.  Jessup  in  a 
recent  Evangelist.  The  Rev.  David  O.  Mears,  D.D., 
pastor-elect  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 
preMhed  his  first  sermon  Dec.  15. 

CLARENCE.— A  Thanksgiving  •  PraUe  Service.— 
The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Clarence 
Presbyterian  church  (Buffalo  Presbyterjf)  on  Sab¬ 
bath  evening,  Dec.  1,  held  a  Thanksgiving-Praise 
Service  at  which  they  also  “harvested  their  envel¬ 
opes,”  which  had  been  sent  out  with  the  invitation 
to  the  service.  The  Society  knows  better  than  can 
be  told  of  the  success  of  the  effort.  This  Society  is 
small  and  struggling,  but  is  endeavoring  to  do 
something  toward  obeying  the  Master’s  words  to 
His  disciples  when  He  said  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world.”  The  church  itself  is  making  a  desperate 
effort  for  continuance  in  well  doing,  and  the  Wo 
man’s  Missionary  Society  takes  hold  as  a  faithful 
helpmeet  not  only  to  send  help  to  the  regions  be¬ 
yond,  but  also  to  help  at  home,  and  hence  a  portion 
of  all  moneys  raised  by  the  Society  is  retained  at 
home  to  help  in  defraying  congrerational  expenses, 
while  the  rest  is  divided  equally  between  the  home 
and  foreign  needs.  The  present  Thanksgiving  of¬ 
fering  amounted  to  the  pretty  sum  of  128.26— an  un¬ 
precedented  gift  for  this  Sticiety.  The  Praise  Ser¬ 
vice  consisted  of  singing  and  responsive  readings, 
recitations  and  select  reading,  and  a  rousing  address 
on  giving  by  the  pastor.  This  church  is  trying  to 
do  her  share  in  beneficence,  raising  money  for  all 
the  Boards  of  the  Church,  and  has  also  taken  its 
collection  for  the  Million  Dollar  Fund.  During  the 
year  six  persons  have  been  received  into  church 
membership,  and  only  one  has  died.  XX 

Oswego. — The  First  Church  of  Oswego  has  called 
the  Rev.  John  Calvin  Mead,  the  church  at  Shelter 
Island  the  Rev.  Jacob  S.  Mailman,  and  the  church 
at  Downsville  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Crumrine.  The  church 
at  Newtown  has  secured  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Berry  for 
supply  pro  tern. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  on  Dec.  9  dismi.ssed 
the  Rev.  Fred  L.  Benedict  to  Chemung  Presbytery, 
where  he  accepts  the  call  of  the  Franklin  Street 
Church,  Elmira;  and  Rev.  Daniel  G.  Morrison  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Otsego,  to  the  church  of  East 
Meredith. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Erie. — The  Rev.  B.  Canfield  Jones  was  installed 
pastor  of  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  Dec.  12th.  The  Rev.  5.  S.  Mitchell,  D.D.,  of 
Buffalo,  preached  the  sermon  from  Matthew  21:  30. 
A  strong,  earnest,  eloquent  statement  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  Cross  is  to  be  the  standard  of  divine 
judgment.  The  Rev.  Hugh  L.  Ho^e,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Erie,  offered  the 
prayer  of  installation;  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Van  Cleve, 
D.D.,  of  the  Chestnut  Street  Church  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Ross,  of  the  First 
Church,  the  charge  to  the  people.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Wilson,  D.D.,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
also  took  part  in  the  service.  There  was  a  large 
congregation  present. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — Memorial.  —  The  installation  of  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Wallace  as  pastor  of  this  church  took 

6 lace  on  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  3.  The  Rev.  W.  W. 

arson,  D.D.,  presided  and  propounded  the  consti¬ 
tutional  questions;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Clark,  D.D.,  of 
Bay  City,  preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  D.  M. 
Cooper,  D.D.,  so  long  the  pastor  of  the  church,  gave 
the  charge  to  his  successor;  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson  gave  the  charge  to  the  congregation.  After 
the  usual  services,  the  Rev.  Wm.  A.  McCorkle, 
D.  D.,  came  forward  and  unveiled  a  handsome  bronze 
medallion  of  Dr.  Cooper,  which  was  presented  to 
him  by  his  people.  Dr.  McCorkle  spoke  of  Dr. 
Cooper’s  long  and  faithful  services,  and  was  fol-  ] 
lowed  by  James  Stewart,  who  requested  Dr.  Cooper, 
in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  to  accept  this  testi¬ 
monial  of  affection  and  esteem.  Dr.  Cooper  made 
an  appropriate  and  feeling  response,  and  the  servi¬ 
ces  closra  amid  universal  congratulations  and  good 
wishes. 

Pontiac. — Sunday.  Dec.  1,  marked  the  close  of 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Jerome’s  pas¬ 
torate.  During  the  service  he  gave  some  statistics 
showing  the  work  and  growth  of  the  church  during 
that  time.  The  number  of  additions  to  the  church 
has  been,  on  confes.Hion,  193;  by  letter,  94;  total,  287. 
This  is  an  average  of  41  each  year,  or  10  at  each  com¬ 
munion  season.  The  pastor  has  officiated  or  as¬ 
sisted  at  138  funerals,  and  married  90  couples. 
Forty-one  members  of  the  church  have  died.  The 
offerings  aud  expenses  of  the  church  have  been,  as 


To  L*t  a  Cold  hav»  its  Own  Wat  is  to  assist  in  Uy- 
ina  the  foundation  for  Consumption.  To  cure  the  most 
stubborn  couaa  or  cold,  you  have  only  to  use  Judiciouslv 
Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  The  best  family  PIU,  Jayne’s 
Painless  Engar-Coated  Sanative. 


nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  time,  as  follows: 
Home  Missions,  12,013;  Foreim  Missions,  12,539;  Ed¬ 
ucation,  *234;  Sunday-school  work,  *610;  Church 
Erection,  *210:  Ministerial  Relief,  *191:  Freedmen, 
*922;  College  Aid,  *292;  miscellaneous,  *1,000;  total 
benevolence,  *8,011;  congregational  expenses,  *22,- 
483.  Total,  *30,494.  The  church  building  has  also 
been  extensively  decorated  and  repairs,  a  piano 
procured,  electric  lights  put  in,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  and  conveniences  for  work  added.  With 
other  churches  of  the  cit.^  this  church  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  special  religious  effort,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  who  did  so  good  a  work 
here  six  years  ago. 

Ontonagon. — The  Rev.  J.  K.  McGillivray  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ontonagon  on  Nov. 
26.  The  Rev.  D.  Morrison  of  Iron  Mountain  pre¬ 
sided  and  preached,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Stalker  of  Cal¬ 
umet  and  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Forbes  of  Negaunee  took 
the  other  parts  of  service. 

Kalamazoo  —After  three  weeks  of  union  meet¬ 
ings  conducted  by  Major  Whittle  and  Mr.  Burke, 
the  Gospel  singer,  the  churches  are  greatly  revived. 
The  Rev.  Emory  Fisher,  late  of  the  North  church 
Kalamazoo,  has  accepted  a  call  and  removed  to 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Bay  City.— The  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Clark  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  of  the  First  church.  Bay  City, 
amid  deep  regrets  from  his  people.  During  his 
ministry  a  new  house  of  worship  was  erected  and 
the  roll  of  the  church  largely  lengthened. 

Brighton.  —  The  Rev.  Edward  Jamieson  has 
closed  his  work  here,  and  has  gone  to  Pleasant  Hill 
and  Fancy  Creek,  Wis.,  where  he  has  accepted  a  call. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.— Dr.  Mears  goes  to  Albany.— Dear 
Evangelist:  Calvary  Church  is  once  more  without  a 
pastor,  a  position  to  be  deplored.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  little  ritt,  which  widens  and  widens,  separat¬ 
ing  chief  friends.  Two  weeks  ago  Sabbath  day  Dr. 
Mears  read  his  resignation.  It  was  a  great  surprise 
to  the  larger  part  of  the  congregation.  All  knew 
that  he  had  received  a  call  from  Lowell  and  declined 
it.  Then  when  the  call  to  the  Fourth  Church  of 
Albany  came,  they  felt  he  would  do  the  same  thing. 
But  he  placed  his  resignation  in  the  bands  of  the 
Presbytery  and  called  a  meeting  of  the  congregation 
for  Friday  evening  to  consider  the  dissolution  of  the 
pastoral  relation.  At  that  meeting  two  parties  pre¬ 
sented  resolutions.  The  first  felt  that  Dr.  Mears^de- 
cided  action  in  accepting  the  Albauy  call  laid  him 
under  obligation  to  go,  and  that  while  they  greatly 
regretted  it,  his  desire  should  be  granted.  The 
other  petitioned  Presbytery  to  retain  him  if  possible. 
A  rising  vote  was  taken,  and  the  latter  resolutions 
prevailed.  Five  commissionei  s  were  then  appoi  n  ted 
to  appear  at  Presbytery  and  plead  their  cause  before 
it.  Presbytery  convened  at  Calvary  Church  Mon¬ 
day,  Dec.  2d.  After  hearing  the  communication 
from  Dr.  Mears,  two  of  the  commissioners  made  elo¬ 
quent  appeals  for  bis  retention,  citing  the  great 
success  and  grow'th  of  the  church  under  his  pastor¬ 
ate.  The  other  two  said  as  the  pastor  and  people 
were  not  working  in  perfect  harmony,  and  as  Dr. 
Mears  bad  given  no  reason  for  his  resignation,  they 
felt  he  must  have  given  it  careful  consideration, 
and  decided  it  to  his  best  interest  to  go.  They 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  Presbytery  to  respect  his 
wishes  and  dissolve  the  relationship.  The  fifth 
commissioner  declined  to  speak.  The  Rev.  Giles 
Dunning  said  be  thought  pastoral  relations  were 
too  easily  dissolved,  and  it  was  time  for  Presbytery 
to  sit  behind  closed  doors  to  further  consider  the 
matter.  Everybody  withdrew  except  the  members 
of  Presbytery  and  commissioners.  At  the  end  of 
one  hour  and  a  half.  Dr.  Mears’  request  for  dismis¬ 
sal  was  granted,  to  take  effect  Dec.  12.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  whole  church  deplore  this  friction  and  feel 
it  might  have  been  adjusted.  All  hold  his  charac¬ 
ter  and  work  in  the  highest  regard.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mears  have  been  an  inspiration  for  good,  and 


their  going  will  be  a  great  loss  to  Cleveland.  Dr. 
Mears  saia  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  suited  him 
exactly;  he  has  no  fault  to  find  with  either  the 
commissioners  or  Presbytery.  Yesterday  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermons  to  crowded  houses.  In  the 
morning  bis  text  was  from  Col.  Ist,  part  of  the  18th 
and  all  of  the  28th  verses:  “And  he  is  the  bead  of 
the  body,  the  Church.  .  .  .  Whom  we  preach, 
warning  every  man,  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.”  In  the 
evening  from  Ist  Cor.  xiii.,  13th  verse,  latter  clause: 
“But  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.”  They  were  pow¬ 
erful  sermons;  and  I  am  sure  each  one  of  that 
crowded  congregation  must  ask  themselves.  How 
far  short  do  I  come  of  that  perfect  man?  After 
the  benediction  many  went  forward  and  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  Dr.  Mears  and  his  estimable  wife.  A  recep¬ 
tion  was  given  them  in  the  church  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  and  they  left  the  city  Friday,  Dec.  13. 

Springfield.— An  impressive  service  was  held  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  Sabbath  morning, 
Dec.  1st,  in  the  joint  communion  of  that  and  the 
Second  Church.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Thomson  of  the 
latter  church  conducted  devotional  exercises.  Dr. 
Proud  at  of  the  First  delivered  the  discourse  and 
received  five  persons  to  membership,  one  by  letter. 
Pastor  Thomson  then  presided  at  the  communion 
table,  assisted  by  elders  from  both  churches,  and 
the  interesting  service  was  concluded  with  a  short 
and  fitting  addre.ss  by  him.  The  thirty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  organization  of  the  Secoiid  Church 
was  celebrated  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  4th.  It 
was  organized  with  24  members,  has  received  1,0^ 
and  now  has  on  its  roll  375.  It  has  raised  and  dis¬ 
bursed  *215,823.73.  There  have  been  five  pastors- 
the  Revs.  E.  W.  Bower,  P.  H.  Mowry,  W.  H.  Webb, 
G.  H.  Fullerton,  and  the  present  one,  E.  P.  Thom¬ 
son.  The  outlook  is  bright. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bloomington. — Minneapolis  Presbytery  met  in 
the  church  at  Bloomington,  December  2.  The  ladies 
served  dinner  in  Grange  Hall.  A  popular  meeting 
was  held  in  the  afternoon  with  addresses  by  Rev. 
A.  W.  Wright  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Donaldson,  Dr.  Hay 
and  Rev.  John  C.  Faries  on  the  missionary  work. 
In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  La  Grange  was 
installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bloomington. 


Our  Premium  Books  for  December. 


TO  OUR  FRIENDS: 


Ewo  Of  tbe  beet  anb  moot  popular  of  tbc 
rcalli?  000b  boobo  of  tbc  ba^* 


The  Evangelist,  during  the  month  of  December,  offers  to  its  friends  : 


The  impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

This  famoos  work  comprlaeg  a  aeries  ot  articles 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  lasned  in  book  form  by  s^- 
ial  arrangement  with  tbe  dlKtlngnlshed  author.  How 
the  Bible  appears  to  a  statesman  and  man  of  affairs  af- 
te>  he  has  weighed  tbe  evidence  which  the  critics  have 
brongbt  against  it,  and  what  are  bis  convictions  re¬ 
garding  the  Book  of  books,  will  appeal  to  every  tbougbt- 
tul  per8''n  as  worthy  of  tbe  closest  attention.  In  this 
book  Mr.  Gladstone  Is  at  his  best.  Free  from  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  theological  works,  and  in  the  charming  style 
of  its  distinguished  author,  it  is  preeminently  a  book 
for  every  intelligent  reader. 


The  Two  St.  Johns  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  JAMES  STALKER,  D.D. 

The  readers  of  Dr.  Stalker’s  Lives  of  Christ  and  of 
St.  Paul,  are  prepared,  remembering  their  former  priv¬ 
ileges,  to  give  an  eager  reception  to  another  volume 
from  the  same  pen,  on  a  kindled  topic  In  these  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  two  Johns  we  enjoy  the  same  vigorous  and 
lucid  portrayal  which  charmed  us  before,  and  find  an 
added  delight,  for  in  depicting  the  Apostle  and  the 
Baptist,  a  lofty  tone  of  practical  spirituality  is  always 
present.  With  directness  and  power  Dr.  Stalker  ap¬ 
plies  tbe  experience  of  those  of  whom  he  writes  to  tbe 
condition  of  those  for  whom  he  writes,  and  Uie  result, 
necessarily,  is  valuable. 


Both  these  books  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  postage  paid,  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name 
and  address  of  one  new  subscriber  to  The  Evangelist,  with  three  dollars.  You  can  take  both 
books,  as  a  premium,  or  keep  one  and  give  the  other  to  the  new  subscriber.  Both  are  vol¬ 
umes  that  ought  to  1^  in  every  library. 
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The  Rev.  A.  B.  Nichols  preached  the  sermon.  The 
Revs.  E.  C.  Dayton  and  A.  C.  Herriott  delivered  the 
charges.  The  new  pastor  begins  with  good  encour¬ 
agement. 

Alpha.— A  Presbyterian  church  was  organized  at 
Alpha  with  nine  members  on  November  26.  A  neat 
church  edifice  is  nearly  ready  for  use.  This  is  a  good 
country  and  our  missionaries  are  doing  faithful 
work.  Dr.  Adams  reports  ten  Presbytericin  churches 
dedicated  or  soon  to  be  dedicated  in  this  section, 
all  of  them  will  be  dedicated  free  of  debt. 

WISCONSIN, 

Milwaukee.— Immanuel  Church  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  Dec.  11.  Rev.  William 
Chester,  the  pastor  and  others  raoke  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Elder  Robert  Menzies,  Mrs.  William  Pitt 
Lynde  and  W.  W.  Wight  reviewed  its  early  history, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Kurtz,  for  many  years  the  secre¬ 
tary,  gave  the  financial  side  of  the  story.  Imman¬ 
uel  Church  was  formed  December  7,  1670,  by  a 
union  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
was  founded  in  1837,  and  the  North  Church,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1849.  A  fine  edifice  was  erected  in  1871,  and 
Rev.  Gideon  P.  Nichol-s,  D.D.,  was  chosen  pastor, 
and  served  ten  years.  Dr.  Nichols  is  now  pastor  of 
Binghampton  First  Church,  N.  Y.  The  Rev.  John 
N.  Freeman  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  and  re¬ 
mained  till  1888,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Central 
Church,  Denver,  Col.  The  Rev.  William  Chester  of 
New  York  followed  and  is  still  pastor.  Immanuel 
Church  is  the  mother  of  Grace  Church,  Westminster 
and  Bethany,  and  now  enrolls  750  members  with  400 
in  the  Sabbath  schools.  The  church  carries  on  an 
extensive  mission  work  and  contributed  for  congre¬ 
gational  expenses  and  the  Boards  nearly  $15,000 
last  year. 

Kilboubn  City.- The  Rev.  William  J.  Turner 
was  installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  KilbouVn  City,  on  Dec.  9.  The  Rev.  Frank 
F.  Barrett  presided.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Ritchey 
preached  the  sermon.  The  Rev.  James  M.  Campbell 
offered  prayer.  Rev.  A.  V.  Gulick,  the  former  pas¬ 
tor,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Richards  that  to  the  congregation. 

Stevens  Point.— The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Rankim 
five  years  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  Stevens  Point,  preached  his  fare¬ 
well  sermon  November  24,  and  has  left  for  his  new 
field  of  labor  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Ware 
Stated  Clerk  of  Winnebago  Presbytery  declared  the 
pulpit  vacant  and  preached  December  1. 

Racine. — The  Annual  Christian  Endeavor  Con* 
vention  for  South  Eastern  Wisconsin,  was  held  at 
Union  Grove,  November  30.  Addresses  were  made 
by  the  Revs.  Charles  S.  Nickerson  and  John  W. 
Corse  of  Racine,  Prof.  W.  D.  Gibson  of  Appleton, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Davidson  and  others  of  Milwaukee 

NEBRASKA. 

Lexington.— The  Rev.  Byron  Beall,  Evangelist, 
began  December  1  to  aid  the  Rev.  J.  Hill  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Neb.  The  meetings  are  continuing  in  an  en¬ 
couraging  way.  A  good  meeting  is  in  progress  at 
Firth,  Neb.  The  pastor  is  being  aided  by  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lock.  Mr.  Beall  was  here  also  a  week.  Five  joined 
the  church  and  others  professed  conversion. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Rivekside.— The  Rev.  E.  H.  Avery,  D.D.,  of  Vin¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  Mstor  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing ^esbyterian  churches  in  the  state,  has 
recently  arrived  with  his  family  at  Riverside,  to 
take  the  place  for  the  winter  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Hartley,  who  fills  Dr.  Avery’s  place  at  Vinton.  Dr. 
A.  writes:  “We  were  beautifully  received.  Some  of 
the  session  were  at  the  station  with  a  carriage,  and 
at  Mr.  Hartley’s  house  several  ladies  were  in  atten¬ 
dance  and  a  good  supper  was  ready.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  is  an  intelligent  and  interesting  one;  an  ex¬ 
cellent  session.  The  people  enter  into  the  arrange¬ 
ment  cordially.  The  place  is  delightful.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  oranges  all  the  time.  The  harvest  is 
just  commencing  and  promises  to  be  a  large  one. 
They  talk  of  shipping  8000  carloads  of  oranges  this 
season.  The  weather  is  like  summer;  40  degrees 


agitate  the  question  of  that  Christmas  gift  of  a 
church  builmng  for  Miami.  In  His  Name,  J.  Gil¬ 
more  Smith,  stated  supply. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Richmond.— The  Executive  Committee  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Southern  Church  passed  (Dec.  3)  a 
speciai  resolution  of  sympathy  with  “the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  New  York’’  and 
the  “American  Board  of  Boston’’  in  view  of  the 
imperiled  lives  of  the  missionaries  of  these  Boards 
in  the  Turkish  empire.  Copies  of  this  action  con¬ 
taining  also  assurances  of  “constant  prayers’’  were 
ordered  sent  to  these  Boards.  The  missionaries  of 
the  Southern  Church  resident  in  China  and  Japan 
report  things  quiet  and  the  work  in  good  condition. 

Memphis.— The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hyde,  has  been 
released  from  his  pastorate  in  Memphis,  and  with 
the  reluctant  consent  of  his  church.  Mr.  Hyde  ac¬ 
cepts  the  call  of  the  Third  Church,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  will  occupy  the  putoit  on  Sunday,  Dec.  29th. 
The  Central  says:  “Mr.  Hyde  was  born  in  1858,  in 
Jasper,  Tenn.,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Hyd^  a 
lawyer  of  ability  and  character.  His  grandfather 
was  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Western  New 
York,  and  a  venerable  aunt  has  been  for  fifty  yt-ars 
a  missionary  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Hyde 
was  a  student  at  the  Cumberland  University,  Leba¬ 
non,  Tenn.,  and  studied  law  at  the  Columbian  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  student  of 
theolof^  for  awhile  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  and  has  served  the  Lauderdale  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Memphis,  for  nearly  three 

Sears.  He  went  to  Memphis  from  a  pastorate  in 
fashville.  Mr.  Hyde  will  be  warmly  welcomed  in 
Richmond,  where  we  anticipate  for  him  a  ministry 
of  much  fruitfulness.” 

Columbia,  S.  C.— The  Rev.  M.  G.  Johnson,  pas¬ 
tor,  writes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  to  help  nim  and  his  brethren  of  color  in 
the  rebuilding  of  their  church  which  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  some  time  since.  He  says,  “We 
are  out  of  doors,  but  struggling  to  rebuild,  and  we 
must  nave  help  or  we  cannot  do  it.”  His  address  is 
as  above. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH. 
Pleasantville.— To  The  Evangelist:  The  Swedes 
Emanuel  Lutheran  Church  of  this  place  is  now  ap¬ 
proaching  completion.  This  is  the  first  Swedish 
Church  that  nas  been  erected  in  Westchester 
County.  The  congregation,  though  small  and  very 
limited  in  means,  nave  contributed  liberally. 
Many  friends  and  neighbors  have  extended  aid. 
More  funds  are  needed  to  complete  and  furnish  the 
edifice.  Any  aid  will  further  the  cause  of  Christian¬ 
ity  and  complete  a  home  for  a  deserving  people. 
I.  C.  Westiund,  Pastor;  Alfred  Larsen,  President; 
Oskar  Olson,  Secretary.  Address,  John  Swanson, 
Treasurer,  Pleasantville  Station,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Tlmelt  Admonition.— According  to  the  Penal 
Code  a  lottery  is  defined  as  “a  scheme  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  property  by  chance  among  persons  who 
have  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  a  valuable  consideration 
for  the  chsnce,  wbether  called  a  lottery,  raffle  or 
gift  enterprise,  or  by  some  other  name.”  It  would 
Seem  that  some  of  our  church  people  are  not  aware 
that  a  lottery  is  a  crime,  judging  from  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  carried  on  at  church  fairs.  It  is 
pursued  with  a  persistence  in  some  instances  that 
would  make  it  reprehensible  even  if  it  were  not  a 
violation  of  a  state  law.  A  writer  in  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Union-Standard  says  that  he  was  recently 
told  by  a  young  woman  who  works  hard  for  small 
wages  that  she  was  almost  forced  to  part  with  all 
the  money  she  possessed  at  a  church  fair,  against 
her  will.  This  is  how  she  explained  it:  “I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  serve  at  a  table  at  a  church  fair,  and  ac¬ 
cepted,  thinking  I  might  be  of  some  use  in  that 
way,  as  I  could  not  give  anything  toward  the  object 
the  fair  was  intended  to  aid.  I  persuaded  a  few 


SPECIAL  SALE 


California 


vVhitney  Blankets 

Down  Quilts, 
Pillows, 

Hand  Embroidered 

Bed  Spreads. 


Figured  India  ^ilks,  35  cents  a  yard; 
they  were  $1.00  and  $1.25. 

Fancy  Tatteta,  suitable  tor  Waists, 
Skirts,  or  Dresses,  60  cents  and  75  cents 
per  yard. 

The  styles  are  new;  variety  large; 
quality  excellent. 

Imported  Black  Dainasse,  75  cents; 
several  designs;  remarkable  value. 

10,000  yards,  in  lengths  from  5  to  15 
yards,  at  about  hall  price. 


Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York. 


Stylish  BOUCLE  Jackets,  $3.75. 

Newest  strle  cloth  for  this  8ea- 
son.  All  our  own  manufacture. 
'^  *‘1  Every  garment  made  to  meas- 

ure.  Write  for  Fall  Catalogue. 
Mailed  FREE,  showing  hun- 
/y  A  dreds  of  t^tyles  of  this  and  other 

t  ///Ml  Vi  '  1  garments  for  Ladies',  Men’s  and 

\  A/ y|  \Ty^  Children’s  wear. 

ITa  if  Guarantee  Clothinf  Co., 

^  1  »7th  St,  cor.  3d  Avo., 

S! ./ /  Now  York  City. 


iCHEBHEBHOBN’S  TBACHEBS’  AGBNOT. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

Established  1865. 

3  East  14th  Strut.  New  Yobk. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wom^n. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Mu 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pu 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambertonrt 


DAHEIH  PBEPABATOBV  INSTITDTB. 

RAVQ  llIRT  German  Klndercarten,  English  Primary 
Dv  1 0,  UlilLO.  and  Grammar  Grades.  CoUege  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  342  Lexington  Ave.,  bet,  SSth  &  40th  Sts-N.Y. 


lOHN  CATTNACH,’^B5r^;r 

Our  usual  display  of  fine  “  OWN  MAKE  ” 

LEATHER  GOODS  for  the  HOLIDAYS.] 


ton  IPinCUV  a*"  the  higher  sdnea- 
inll  HUAUlMIi  tion  of  young  womea. 
■  ansarpamedforoomfortandhealtlLTwentj- 
I— twelm  in  groTO  dake  for  rowing  and  skating, 
and  grasnloonrse  of  study ;  also  jneperataqr 
nud.  Year  ooaunenoes  Seiit.  11.  IM,  Apply  te 
IDA  O.  ALLEN.  Principal.  Bradford,  Maaa 


NEW  HOME  at  Fordham.  Elderly  people  and  others. 
$16  per  month  and  umard. 


Ladies’  and  Gentlemen's  Toilet,  Travelling,  and  London 
Kit  Bags,  Drees  Salt  Oases,  ValUes.  Trunks,  etc. 
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Booth’s  Pocket 
Inhaler  Outfit, 
by  mail,  $1.00 

The  Australian  "Dry  Air"  Treatment  oj 

Asthna,  Bronchitis ^  Catarrh,  Coughs, 
Colds,  lMry7isitis,  Etc. 

(^leDtioQ  thU  paper.) 


46  Harvest  St.,  Dobcbutbr,  Mass..  Jisnuary  29, 1W6. 
Tour  invaluabie  remedy,  Htfomei,  haa  cured  me  of  tXitarrh  that 
had  dejled  the powr  of  manu  ao-catled  cure*.  I  trould  not  be  witkimt 
Hmnnei  and  mj  Pocket  Inhaler  on  any  consideration.  J  am  subject  to 
colds,  and  I  Jfnd  that  Huomei  breaks  them  up  at  once.  It  seems  tv 
penetrate  the  tweeted  pari  like  magic.  1  beliere  it  to  be  the  greatest 
preventitive  ofpneumonia  ever  discovered.  Hyomci  has  eUso  cured  a 
^iend.  Mis*  Annie  McMurty,  of  a  most  chrontc  case  of  Asthma.  For 
three  week*  she  has  sat  in  her  ehair  day  and  night.  She  retired  to  hi  r 
bed  the  evening  of  the  dau  she  began  using  Hogmei,  and  slgpt  naturally. 
Bhe  has  had  no  return  of  Asthma  since  using  Hyomei  last  mring. 

MRS.  HATTIE  DA  \  IS. 

a  purely  veg-  .  600TH*^  '\ 

3  “s  wmiii 

germs  which  w  “ 

in  the  respiratory  organs.  The  air,  charged  with  Hyomel,  is  in- 
baled  at  the  mouth,  and,  after  permeating  the  minutest  air-cells,  is 
exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is  aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and 
gives  immediate  relief.  Consultation  and  trial  free  at  my  office. 

Pookgt  Inhftlgr  Outfit,  Oomplit#,  bv  Vidi,  $1.00, 
consisting  of  pocket  inhaler,  made  of  deodorized  hard  rubber  (beau¬ 
tifully  polished),  a  bottle  d(  Hyomel,  a  dropper,  and  lull  directions 
fcH*  using.  If  you  are  still  skeptical,  send  your  address;  my  pam¬ 
phlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  cures.  Are  you  open  to  conviction  ? 

R.  T.  BOOTH,  i8  East  aoth  St.,  New  York. 


friends  to  give  some  small  articles  to  sell  at  the  fair, 
and  I  felt  tbat  1  bad  done  nil  I  could.  While  serv¬ 
ing  at  the  table  one  of  the  ladies  who  managed  an¬ 
other  table  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  take  a 
chance  in  a  drawing  for  a  large  cake.  The  cake  was 
not  worth  more  than  #1.  She  wanted  ten  cents  a 
chance  on  it,  with  about  100  chances  on  it,  thus 
realizing  $10  on  the  cake,  if  she  sold  all  the  chances. 
1  only  had  ten  cents  in  my  jwket  and  I  needed  five 
cents  for  car  fare,  so  I  declined  to  buy  a  ebadee. 
•Aren’t  you  mean !'  said  the  lady,  as  she  turned  up 
her  nose.  I  felt  embarrassed  at  her  tone,  and  hand¬ 
ed  her  the  only  ten  cents  I  had.  Another  girl  friend 
who  was  with  me  told  the  lady  plainly  that  she 
hadn’t  any  money  with  her,  but  the  lady  persisted, 
and  said,  ‘I’ll  trust  you;  put  down  your  name  for 
a  chance.’  and  she  did.” 


FAITHFL'I.  IN  HBB  DAY  AND  GENEBATION. 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Gaylord,  mother  of  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Gaylord,  and  of  Rev.  Willis  Clark  Gay¬ 
lord  of  the  Presbytery  of  Rochester,  died  at  her 
home  in  Rochester,  Sept.  23d,  aged  91  years,  8 
months  and  13  days. 

She  was  the  oldest  of  eight  children  of  Rev.  David 
and  Susanna  Jarvis  Kendall,  and  was  born  Jan. 
10th,  1804,  in  Hubbardston,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
where  her  father  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Oct.  15,  1809,  he  was  called  by  the  Congre. 
gational  Church  in  Augusta,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  was  installed  as  their  first  settled  pastor,  May 
2,  1810. 

At  her  home,  Jft)v.  16,  1828,  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  Moses  Wells  Gaylord  of  Utica,  then  a  village, 
in  a  little  less  than  four  years  a  city,  and  there  re¬ 
sided  for  sixteen  years,  where  their  five  children 
were  born,  only  two  surviving  her.  They  were 
members  of  the  Fayette-street  Presbyterian  Church 
at  one  time,  and  her  husband  was  a  ruling  elder 
and  clerk  of  the  session  of  the  church  for  five  years, 
until  it  disbanded  in  1838,  having  been  in  existence 
from  1828,  ten  years. 

In  Utica,  she  was  engaged  in  the  American  Tract 


NOYELLO,  EWER  &  CO, 

Organ  Music  for  Christmas. 

BEST,  W.  T.— Six  Oraan  Pieces  (Book  V.  of  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Organ  Pieces) . $1  50 

GARRETT.  DR.— Postlude .  75 

LEFEBURE-WELY.— Offertolre  (The  Modern  Or¬ 
ganist,  No.  9) .  1  I5 

LEMMEKS,  J.— Offertorium  (Four  Organ  Pieces, 

No.  2) .  1  00 

OUSELEY,  SIR  FRED.— Voluntary .  50 

DIENEL,  OTTO.-Cbristmas  Sonata  (Sonata  No.  4).  2  00 
JirST  PUBLISHED. 

WEST.  J.  E,— Allegro  Maestose.  Ist  Movement  of 

Sonata  in  D  minor .  75 

Andante  Religioso.  2d  Movement  of  Sonata  in  D 

minor .  76 

Allegro  Pomposo.  3d  Movement  of  Sonata  in  D 

minor .  75 

IRONS,  H.  S.— Reverie  m  C .  50 

Romance  in  G .  50 


SILAS,  E.— Elegy  on  Themes  by  Henry  Pnrcell .  50 

BEST,  W.  T.— Fifteen  Celebrated  Marches,  ar¬ 
ranged  from  tbe  Scores  of  the  Great  Masters . 2  00 

MENDELSSOHN- 12  Ueder  obne  Werte.  arranged 
for  Organ  by  Geo.  Calkin  wd  John  E.  West. 

Catalogue  of  Mnsic  for  Organ.  Piano,  Piano  and  Violin, 
Reed  Organ;  also  of  our  Original  Eklitions  of  the  Ora¬ 
torios  and  Operas.  Anthems.  Services,  Part  Songs. 
.School  Songs.  Elegant  bound  books  for  HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS,  etc.,  etc.  Sent  fiee  on  application. 


NOVELLX),  EWER  &  CO., 


21  East  17th  Street, 


New  York. 


(3  Doors  West  of  Broadway.) 


Society’s  work  of  distribution,  in  the  Mothers’  Ma¬ 
ternal  Association,  in  the  Utica  Female  Moral  Re¬ 
form  Society,  tbe  Martha  Washington  Temperance 
Society,  her  husband  being  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
iugtonian  Temperance  Society;  also  she  and  her 
husband  participated  in  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
She  heard  Frederick  Douglass  make  his  maiden 
anti-slavery  speech  in  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Utica,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Plan!  was  pastor. 

In  1844  they  came  to  Rochester  and  joined  the 
Washington  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  May  2, 
1845.  Mr.  Gaylord  died  Nov.  4, 1846,  and  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  East  Blooomfield,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y. 

In  Rochester,  Mrs.  Gaylord’s  work  was  done  in 
the  Washington  Street  Church,  which  was  after¬ 
ward  called  the  Central  Church.  She  was  interested 
“in  every  good  word  and  work”  (II  Thess.  ii.  16). 
She  was  especially  engaged  in  the  Home  for  the 
Friendless,  was  present  at  its  organization,  and  was 
annually  elected  a  collector  for  many  years.  She 
and  her  daughter  were  also  life  members  of  the 
same  organization.  She  united  with  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Clburcb  February  4th,  1894,  in  which  church 
her  funeral  was  held,  her  pastor,  Rev.  Nelson  Mil¬ 
lard,  D.  D.,  delivering  an  address,  her  son.  Rev. 
Willis  Clark  Gaylord,  making  a  few  remarks.  She 
was  buried  at  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery. 

Her  husband  subscribed  for  the  New  York  Evan¬ 
gelist  in  its  early  days,  and  after  an  interval  of  some 
years,  she  again  became  a  subscriber  and  a  reader 
of  The  Evangelist,  reading  and  enjoying  it  and  the 
Bible,  without  spectacles,  for  a  long  time  before  her 
death.  She  was  a  true  home  mother.  “Her  chil¬ 
dren  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessed”  (Proverbs  xxxi. 
28).  Willis  Clark  Gaylord. 

A  FORWARD  MOVEMENT. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  of  popular  in- 
ptruction  touching  the  laws  of  health,  nearly 
all  tbe  states  in  tbe  union,  together  with  the 
general  government,  have  enacted  laws  re¬ 
quiring  that  instruction  be  given  in  the  public 
schools  in  physiology  and  hygiene  with  special 
reference  to  tbe  effects  of  alcohol  and  other 
narcotics  on  the  human  system. 

Not  long  since,  there  was  a  petition  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  trustees  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Washington,  D.  C. ,  signed  by  many 
representative  American  citizens,  asking  tbat 
there  be  created  a  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  University  for  such  original  investigation, 
study  and  instruction  as  would  furnish  to  the 
country  the  needed  teachers  of  teachers  in  the 
new  and  almost  universally  mandatory  branch 
of  public  school  instruction  above  referred  to. 

Tbe  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  complied  with  this  request  on  certain 
conditions,  and  appointed  a  committee,  viz.. 
Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Payne,  LL.D.,  and  Vice-Chancellor  Sam¬ 
uel  L.  Beiler,  Ph.D.,  to  meet  the  Board  of 
Counsel  of  the  Temperance  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  arrange  all  details.  At  this  meet¬ 
ing,  just  held  in  New  York,  there  were  pres¬ 
ent  tbe  above  named  committee,  together 
with  tbe  following  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Council  of  tbe  Temperance  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  viz.,  Mrs  Mary  H.  Hunt, 
A.  H.  Plumb,  D.D.,  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D., 
Jesse  B.  Thomas,  D. D. ,  and  Mr.  William  E. 
Sheldon,  all  of  Boston;  I.  N.  Quimby,  M.  D. , 


of  Jersey  City,  L.  D.  Mason,  M.  D. ,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Rev.  Drs.  W.  C.  Roberts  and  Josiah 
Strong,  both  of  New  York. 

It  was  agreed  that  upon  tbe  payment  to  tbe 
Treasurer  of  tbe  American  University  of  the 
sum  of  8‘250,000,  or  such  lesser  sum  as  should 
be  deemed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  sufficient 
for  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  said  school, 
there  should  be  inaugurated  a  department  of 
the  University  to  be  called  “  The  College  of 
Scientific  Temperance,”  which  shall  be  a  col¬ 
lege  of  investigation  and  instruction  in  Physi¬ 
ology,  Hygiene  and  Pathology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  kindred 
substances,  together  with  their  effects  upon 
mankind,  and  including  the  following  studies 
as  they  are  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  col¬ 
lege,  viz.,  Toxicology,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Psychology,  Ethics,  Criminology,  Law,  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  Reformatory  Measures  and 
Pedagogy,  with  such  other  studies  as  may  be 
found  necessary. 

The  movement  is  neither  partisan  nor  secta¬ 
rian.  There  are  many  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  represented  on  the  Board  of  Council. 
The  College  of  Scientific  Temperance  is  not 
founded  as  a  propoganda,  hut  as  a  scientific 
school  whose  sole  object  is  to  find  and  incul¬ 
cate  whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  truth 
touching  the  subjects  of  investigation.  The 
College  agrees  to  publish  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  benefit  of  public  school  instructors  and 
of  the  general  public,  tbe  results  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  of  its  faculty  and  students. 


Tbe  good  of  a  -wbecl  la  told  by  tbe 

Test 


Of  It 


You  may  ride  it,  and 
treat  it 

As  bad  as  you  may. 

For  the  streng^th  of  the 
Liberty, 

W  as  put  there  to  stay. 

THE  LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO 
4  Warren  Street,  New  York  City 
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CHICAeO  LETTER. 

Thanksgiving  has  passed  in  about  the  usual 
manner.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  always  improves  the  opportunity  to  confer 
happiness  upon  hundreds  of  young  men  living 
in  the  city  away  from  what  they  still  call 
home.  Such  hospitality  is  appreciated,  and 
not  soon  forgotten.  To  this  day  not  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  passes  without  my  remembering  how, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  while  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  home,  at  college.  Professor, 
now  Dean  Murray,  gave  me  a  place  at  his 
family  table  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
The  Central  Department  in  Chicago  enter- 
tined  about  one  hundred  guests,  and  the  West 
Side  Department  not  far  from  three  hundred 
this  year.  In  the  latter  case,  provision  was 
made  for  a  smaller  number,  and  as  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  many  more  suddenly  appeared, 
couriers  had  to  be  despatched  up  and  down 
the  street  in  search  of  turkey  and  accessories, 
which  were  secured  in  sufficient  amount  so 
that  all  were  well  fed.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hirst,  Smith,  and  Campbell  delivered  after 
dinner  speeches. 

Some  of  the  business  men  also  made  a  dis¬ 
play  of  Thanksgiving  benevolence.  Mr.  J.  V. 
Steger,  at  bis  Wabash  Avenue  warerooms, 
distributed  enough  bounty  to  gladden  the 
homes  of  5,000  families.  Mr.  Steger  had 
worked  his  way  up  from  $1  a  day  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  wealth,  and  knows  how  to  sympathize 
with  the  poor.  Ten  policemen  had  to  stand 
guard  while  the  crowd  surged.  Four  and  a 
half  tons  of  meat  and  12,000  loaves  of  bread, 
were  the  first  installment.  A  reserve  ton  of 
chickens  and  turkeys  was  within  call,  and 
these  had  to  be  included  in  the  distribution. 
Car  fare  was  also  given  to  those  who  applied 
for  food.  The  distribution  lasted  for  nearly 
six  hours.  I.  Woolf  and  Company,  clothiers 
at  the  corner  of  West  Madison  and  Halstead 
Streets,  also  fed  the  multitude,  10,000  in  num¬ 
ber.  This  was  called  the  thirteenth  annual 
newsboy’s  dinner,  but  the  newsboys  were  in 
the  minority.  5,000  people  pressed  their  claims 
for  admission  at  the  opening  of  the  doors. 
Tables  were  spread  inside  the  store  to  accom¬ 
modate  1,000  at  a  time.  More  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  clerks  waited  on  the  “guests.”  The 
banquet  lasted  from  6  till  11  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  Among  the  more  substantial  things 
made  away  with  were  460  turkeys,  8  barrels 
of  mashed  potato,  20  barrels  of  apples,  1,000 
gallons  of  milk,  6  barrels  of  cranberry  sauce, 
600  loaves  of  bread,  100  bunches  of  bananas, 
25  boxes  of  grapes,  50  boxes  of  oranges,  1.000 
pies,  and  4  barrels  of  lemonade.  Truly  man 
is  an  animal  that  eats. 

And  now  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  the  churches  and 
Sabbath-schools  are  busily  preparing  for  their 
celebration.  A  number  of  the  churches  are 
holding  sales,  among  them  being  our  Central 
Park  and  Ninth  Churches,  Epiphany  Episco¬ 
pal,  and  others.  There  is  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  discourage  these  methods  of 
raising  church  funds.  Perhaps  an  argument 
will  be  found  in  the  incongruity  that  appears 
in  the  advertisement  that  “the  Church  of  our 
Saviour  will  give  a  Mother  Goose  Party,”  or 
that  “a  Mother  Goose  Market  will  be  open  at 
St.  Paul’s  Church.”  But  perhaps  St.  Paul 
would  approve,  on  his  principle  of  being  made 
“all  things  to  all  men.”  Certain  it  is  that 
even  some  Christians  show  their  deepest  in. 
terest  in  their  church  when  the  least  spiritual 
side  of  its  life  is  brought  to  the  front. 

That  all  these  goings-on  require  some  to  be 
leading  pretty  busy  lives  will  readily  be  be¬ 
lieved.  Chicago  is  no  place  to  live  unless  one 
is  ready  to  live  busily.  This  applies  to  the 
ladies  as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen.  Here  is  a 
list  of  things  wbicb^  one  lady  gave  me  as  on 
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her  program  for  a  single  day  of  this  week :  1. 
Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Council  at  the  Bible 
Workers’  Home ;  2.  Home  Mission  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park  Church  ;•  8.  Meeting  of  managers 
of  the  Young  Ladies’  Christian  Association; 
4.  A  reception  at  8:  5.  Convention  of  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  all  departments  of  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association;  6.  Concert  for 
ladies  at  one  of  the  clubs;  7.  Entertainment 
of  the  Women’s  Club;  8.  Reception  at  the 
Art  Institute ;  9.  At  home  to  receive  her 
friends  in  the  evening.  This,  of  course,  was 
not  all  carried  out. 

The  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  (Congre 
gational)  is  doing  a  good  thing  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  inviting  ministers  of  various  denomi¬ 
nations  to  address  them,  mostly  on  practical 
themes,  from  time  to  time.  Among  those 
who  have  thus  spoken  or  are  to  speak  are 
found  the  Rev.  Willard  Scott,  D.D.,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  With¬ 
row,  D.-D.,  who  will  take  as  his  theme,  “How 
I  Prepare  My  Sermons,”  and  the  Rev.  William 
Lawrence,  D  D.,  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church,  who  spoke  on  “The  Mid-Week 
Prayer-Meeting  in  its  Relation  to  the  Sabbath 
Service.”  The  Rev  Thomas  Doggett,  D  D  , 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Bryan, 
Ohio,  has  also  been  bead  among  these  speak 
ers.  Dr.  Doggett  is  a  great  student,  who  has 
prepared  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  unique 
subject  of  “Milton’s  Predecessors,  or  The 
Paradise  Lost,  in  the  Epic  and  Dramatic  Lit¬ 
erature  of  1,200  Years.”  This,  condensed  to  a 
single  lecture,  was  so  successfully  given  before 
the  faculty  and  students,  that  President  Fisk 
speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  warmest  com¬ 
mendation.  Dr.  Doggett  is  available  for 
engagements  with  other  institutions  and 
churches. 

The  Presbyterian  Hospital  concert  came  off 
before  a  crowded  house,  and  was  a  great  tri¬ 
umph.  Melba  was  the  great  attraction,  and 
Theodore  Thomas  was  heard  with  his  mag¬ 
nificent  orchestra.  The  vast  auditorium  was 
thronged.  Melba  was  at  her  best,  and  Thomas 


is  never  below  par.  The  unique  feature  of 
the  entertainment  was  the  rare  combination 
of  these  two  stars.  It  was  a  binary  system  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Melba,  professing  to 
be  a  Presbyterian,  expressed  her  great  gratifi¬ 
cation  at  having  had  the  “privilege”  of  singing 
for  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Many  who  are 
not  Presbyterians  would  perhaps  enjoy  the 
same  privilege  at  the  same  rate,  namely,  84,000 
for  the  evening,  which  sum,  however,  covered 
the  expense  of  the  other  singers,  accompanist 
and  management ;  $500  were  paid  to  Mr. 
Thomas  for  the  services  of  bis  orchestra ;  a 
large  sum  secured  the  use  of  the  Auditorium. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  expense,  the  net 
result  was  a  profit  of  more  than  $6,000.  This 
is  grand,  though  not  equalling  last  year’s 
$10,000,  when  the  War  Concert  was  given  at 
a  minimum  of  expense  Great  credit  is  due 
to  Mrs.  Chalmers  of  the  Third  Church  congre¬ 
gation,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Withrow,  its  pastor, 
for  the  success  of  this  undertaking. 

In  Dr.  Withrow’s  church  is  one  of  those  im¬ 
mense  Bible  classes  for  young  men  which  are 
the  delight  of  every  pastor ;  this  is  known  as 
Class  D.  It  has  recently  celebrated  its  twenty- 
second  anniversary.  Miss  Wing  has  been  its 
efficient  teacher  during  the  entire  period  of 
its  existence.  There  are  more  than  100  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  class.  These,  with  their  lady 
friends,  enjoyed  a  reception  in  the  church 
parlors  last  week,  at  which  Dr.  Withrow  made 
one  of  his  characteristically  bright  speeches. 
Mies  Wing  divided  the  class  into  bands  in 
order  to  promote  their  usefulness.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  drilled  chorus  is  one  of  the  features. 
The  class,  through  Miss  Wing,  has  charge  of 
the  chapel  exercises  in  the  hospital  each 
Sabbath  afternoon,  and  the  chorus  go  about 
singing  in  the  various  wards,  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  delight  of  the  sick. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  December  13,  1895. 


"Brown’s  Bhonchiai.  Troches"  are  unenualed  for 
clenriDK  tbft  voice.  Public  speakers  and  singers  tb« 
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All  meals  served  in  Dining 
Cars. 

Palace  Drawing-room  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  leave  Chicago  daily 
at  6.00  p.  m.,  and  run  through 
to  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  without  change  via 

THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  4t  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


Pacific  Express 

Leaves  Chicago  at  10.30 
p.m.  daily.  Through  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  Denver  and 
Portland,  with  through  Sleeping  Car 
accommodations  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  through  Tourist  Sleep¬ 
ing  Car  Chicago  to  California. 

Detailed  Information  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  W.  B.  KNISKERN, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago.  All  principal  agents  sell  tickets 
via . 
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"AriUTlC  D1E”WAtiU  EBVBOlUEKK  KILE. 

For  tale  everywhere.  Manufactured  by 
THE  BRAIMEKU  A  ARMSTKOh'U  BILK^CO., 
2  Union  Street,  EewEundon,  Conn.  * 


steel,  as  wel!  as  plain  black  cases. 

Ou,*  unquestioned  guarantee  erith  every  watch, 
THE  WATBRBURY  WATCH  CO., 

Send  for  Catalojue  N o  118.  Waterbury,  Conn. 


For  Holiday  Gifts! 


We  have  very  effective  The 
patterns  of 

Shoulder 
Watches 

in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  enamels ; 
a  highly  artistic 
line  in  gold  and 
sterling  silver. 

Also 

Ecclesiastictl 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in 
no  other  way.  It  takes  the  place  of  home-made  “soup 
stock.**  Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and  costs  no  more. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 

Armour  &  Company 
Chicago. 


ASTRONOMIC  A  lTELES  COPES 


W.8<  D  MOGE  Y. 

BAYONNE.  N.J. 
Send  roR  catalooue 


THE  MASSACRE  AT  ERZINGAN. 

TUKKI8H  TBOOPS  TOOK  PAKT. 

The  following  petitions  sent  by  the  Arnie 
nianeof  Erzingan  to  Mgr.  Izmirlian,  Armenian 
Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  were  forwarded 
in  duplicate  to  Wooster,  Mass. ,  Dec.  1.  where 
they  were  translated  and  made  public : 

*On  Monday,  October  21,  while  the  people 
from  the  towns  and  villages  surrounding 
Erzingan  were  gathered  together  on  a  market 
day  in  the  public  market  place  of  this  city,  a 
vulgar  mob,  composed  of  Turks  and  Kurds, 
fully  armed,  attacked  the  Armenians  at  11 
o’clock  A.  M  ,  and  began  a  wholesale  massa¬ 
cre  of  them,  beating,  wounding,  killing,  and 
alaughtering  them,  and  then  dismembering 
the  bodies  of  many  of  them  and  tearing  them 
limb  from  limb. 

“During  the  six  hours  of  this  slaughter  the 
ferocious  mob  murdered  the  unarmed  Arme¬ 
nians  with  swords,  sabres,  knives,  hatchets, 
clubs,  and  guns  with  such  horrible  barbarity 
as  has  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  before. 

“Before  this  the  Armenians  anticipating 
from  the  threats  of  the  Turks,  which  they 
hesrd,  that  a  horrible  calamity  was  awaiting 
them,  had  sent  their  clergy  to  the  local  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Turkish  army  many  times  dur- 
the  weeks  preceding,  imploring  his  protection. 
He  told  them  twice  that  so  long  as  he  was  in 
Erzingan  a  massacre  would  never  take  place, 
and  said  that  he  considered  it  unreasonable  and 
cruel  to  entertain  the  idea  of  killing  a  defence¬ 
less  and  peaceful  people. 

“Relying  upon  these  assurances,  part  of  the 
Armenians,  feeling  safe,  went  about  their  daily 
business.  Those,  especially,  who  went  to  the 
market  early  in  the  morning  saw  with  great 
satisfaction  the  soldiers,  gendarmes, and  guards 
scattered  about  everywhere  watching  to  main¬ 
tain  peace. 

“In  the  four  quarters  of  the  city  these 
soldiers  were  searching  the  Armenians,  and 
if  they  found  any  arms  upon  them  they  took 
them  away.  After  they  bad  thus  deceived 
and  robbed  and  entrapped  the  Armenians, 
they  began  to  kill  them  most  savagely.  These 
soldiers  and  guards,  who  had  apparently  come 
to  maintain  order,  not  only  did  not  stop  the 
massacre,  but  themselves  rushed  savagely 
upon  any  of  the  Armenians  who  dared  to  try 
to  defend  themselves  desperately,  as  any  man 
would  do;  so  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  bayonets  of  the 
regular  soldiers. 

“This  very  same  day  hundreds  of  our  kin¬ 
dred  were  sacrificed  to  that  merciless  and 
bloodthirsty  mob,  and  ninety  of  their  dead 
bodies  have  already  been  found.  After  they 
had  thus  butchered  the  inoffensive  Armenians 
they  rushed  upon  their  dead  bodies  in  a  most 
beastly  manner  and  robbed  them  and  strip¬ 
ped  them  from  bead  to  foot.  On  many  of  the 
dead  bodies,  especially  upon  the  faces  and 
hands,  there  were  deep  marks  and  cuts  of 
knives  and  clubs,  and  others  of  them  had 
been  beheaded. 

“Two  days  after  the  massacre  the  corpses 
were  carried  in  a  cart  to  a  certain  place  and 
buried  in  one  pit,  which  we  will  have  to  call 
Martyrs’  Sepulchre.  There  are  also  many 
wounded,  the  greater  portion  of  them  fatally. 

“The  pitiful  population  of  Erzingan  might 
have  endured  this  massacre  if  it  had  brought 
calamity  and  loss  to  a  few  lives  only,  hut  it 
vras  not  so.  The  real  purpose  of  this  massa¬ 
cre  was  to  rob  the  Armenian  stores  and  houses 
and  make  abject  beggars  of  the  people,  in 
which  purpose  they  were  perfectly  successful. 

“A  savage  mob,  composed  of  10,000  or  15,- 
000  Turks  and  Kurds,  after  putting  the  Arme¬ 
nians  in  a  state  of  terror  and  fiight,  began  to 
pillage  and  loot  the  stores  and  shops  with  such 
rapidity  that  about  500  of  the  Armenian  mar- 
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DR.  HUNTER’S  LECTURES  ON 
THE  LUNGS. 

Bronchitis. 

No.  5. 

The  terms  “Bronchitis,”  “Catarrhal  Consump¬ 
tion’’  and  “Catarrhal  Bronchitis”  are  usrd  indis¬ 
criminately  to  designate  a  disease  of  the  tubes  of 
the  lungs  which  very  closely  resembles  consumption 
ill  symptoms,  but  is  different  in  nature  from  that 
disease. 

The  causes  which  produce  Bronchial  disease  are  a 
deep  cold  on  the  chest,  or  an  attack  of  grippe,  or  a 
congestion  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lungs,  or 
breathings  dusty,  irritating  atmosphere.  It  occurs 
in  several  forms,  according  to  the  age  and  state  of 
the  patient.  In  elderly  people  it  is  attendeil  by 
coughs,  shortness  of  breath,  and  a  copious  expecto 
ration  of  thin  mucous  resembling  gum  water,  com¬ 
ing  on  in  morning  and  evening  attacks.  In  younger 
people  the  matter  coughed  up  is  at  first  white,  tiut 
gradually  changes  to  a  yellow  color,  attended  by 
afternoon  fever,  night  sweats,  and  sometimes  by 
spittings  of  blood,  in  which  case  there  is  always 
loss  of  fiesh  and  strength  and  the  disease  is  gener¬ 
ally  mistaken  for  consumption.  In  some  people 
the  active  symptoms  sutiside  during  the  warmth  of 
summer,  and  regularly  liecome  aggravated  as  cold 
weather  approaches.  Duringthe  winter  season  such 
cases  are  very  liable  to  develop  into  consumption. 

The  most  common  form  of  this  disease  is  called 
dry  Bronchitis.  In  it  the  expectorated  matter  is  a 
dull,  glutinous  stuff  of  a  bluish  white  or  pearl 
color— very  tenacious  and  hard  to  raise.  It  clings 
around  the  vocal  chords  and  makes  the  voice  husky. 
It  clogs  the  air  tubes  and  .shortens  the  breathing, 
and  sometimes  completely  blocks  up  tubes  of  con 
siderable  size,  shutting  off  the  air  from  the  air 
cells,  and  actually  killing  the  function  of  the  part 
of  the  lungs  which  those  tubes  supply. 

Dry  Bronchitis  is  the  most  insidious  of  lung  com¬ 
plaints.  The  patient  is  always  getting  better,  if  we 
accept  bis  own  account  of  himself,  and  yet  as  cer¬ 
tainly  relapsing  into  a  worse  condition  than  before. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  becomes  more  marled 
and  the  patient  complains  of  a  tightness  in  the 
chest,  which  is  only  relieved  by  coughing  up  a 
quantity  of  the  tough,  jelly-like  substance  before 
described.  On  inquiry  of  a  person  so  affeced  if  he 
has  any  cough,  he  will  almost  certainly  answer  no, 
and  yet  during  your  conversation  sill  hack  and 
raise  this  jelly-like  mucus  half  a  dozen  times. 
Sometimes  the  cough  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  when 
they  are  called  asthmatic.  If  the  stomach  is  de¬ 
ranged  it  is  supposed  to  lie  only  a  stomach  cough  or 
to  come  from  a  torpid  liver,  or  some  other  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  general  health.  Alas!  there  are  f.w 
who  are  afflicted  with  any  foim  of  Bronchitis  who 
do  not  sooner  or  later  come  to  fill  a  consumptive’s 
grave.  Here  are  four  different  forms  of  lung 
disease,  all  dangerous  to  life  and  directly  tending  to 
consumption,  but  not  consumption  at  all.  They 
may  terminate  fatally  before  there  are  any  bacilli 
in  the  lungs,  or  any  tubercles,  but  generally  end  in 
consumption.  Happily,  they  are  all  curable  by 
inhalation.  Rely  upon  it,  neilher  change  of  air 
alone,  nor  any  combination  of  medicines  by  the 
stomach,  will  ever  cure  even  the  simplest  form  of 
Chronic  Bronchitis.  Local  treatment  of  the  lungs 
by  properly  adapted  and  applied  inhalations  is  the 
only  hope  of  cure  there  is  for  any  kind  of  Bronchial 
Disease.  ROBERT  HUNTER,  M.  D., 

117  West  Forty-fifth  St.,  New  York. 

Note.— All  readers  of  The  Evangelist  can  obtain 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  b<x)k  and  his  opinion  of  their 
cases  without  charge  by  addressing  him  as  above. 


kets  and  stores  were  ruined  and  sacked  in  a 
few  hours.  The  merchants'  stock  of  rice, 
flour,  grain,  and  provisions,  the  apothecaries' 
drugs,  the  tradesmen’s  tools,  and  the  carpen¬ 
ters’  benches  even  were  not  exempted  from 
the  general  plunder  and  booty. 

‘"The  Turkish  citizens,  in  their  stores  and 
places  of  business,  were  constantly  encourag¬ 
ing  tbe  pillagers,  and  calling  out  to  them  to  be 
faithful  and  loyal  to  their  duty  against  the 
enemies  of  Allah  (God).  Even  the  soldiers 
and  officers  took  part  in  the  pillage. 

“During  this  time  of  death  and  robbery  such 
expressions  as  these  were  often  heard :  ‘Hurry 
up  and  let  us  get  through  with  our  work  in 
the  time  allowed.  ’  ‘Hurrah  I  let  us  take  the 
Giaour’s  property.’  ‘They  have  been  seeking 
for  rest,  let  them  have  the  rest  they  want ; 
they  have  been  longing  for  liberty,  so  hurry 
up,  let  them  see  the  liberty  they  have  looked 
for.’  ‘Oh,  hurry  on  ;  there  is  only  an  hour  or 
half  hour  and  then  the  signal  of  the  trumpet 
to  stop  will  blow.  ’  In  fact,  as  soon  as  all  the 
stores  were  sacked  and  destroyed  the  trumpet 
blew  for  them  to  stop. 

“Then,  cavalry  having  reached  the  spot,  they 
stopped  the  plunder  and  slaughter,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  heralds  went  forth  and  heralded  that 
no  Turk  should  remain  in  the  public  market  : 
and  then,  entering  the  inns,  khans,  cafes,  and 
other  public  places,  they  gathered  the  remain 
ing  Armenian  refugees  together  and  sent  them 
to  their  towns  and  villages.  Those  Armenians 
who  had  come  to  the  city  that  day  could  not 
return  to  their  villages,  it  being  too  danger¬ 
ous  to  travel. 

“The  condition  of  the  surrounding  towns  is 
no  better  than  that  of  the  city.  The  sur¬ 
rounding  monasteries  have  been  plundered  and 
demolished. 

“The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the 
villages  of  Muglioun,  Mamnoud,  Gulije,  Kara 
dick,  and  Chefflig  were  scattered  and  their 
houses  were  robbed.  In  these  villages  not 
even  the  seed  corn,  grain,  and  barley  for  the 
next  year  were  left,  and  all  supplies  for  the 
coming  winter  were  carried  off.  The  villages 
of  Serbahan  and  Mutuni  were  sacked  ano 
burned.  A  great  many  lives  also  were  sacri 
flced.  The  population  of  the  nearest  villages, 
especially  Serbahan  and  Mutuni,  barefooted 
and  half  naked,  leading  their  children  by  their 
hands,  ffed  to  the  city. 

“These  fugitives  and  most  of  the  population 
of  the  city  are  naked  and  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Even  if  they  had  money  they 
could  not  buy  any  bread  because  all  of  tbe 
bakeries  are  closed. 

“Tbe  abject  poverty,  the  burning  of  villages 
from  day  to  day.  the  constant  fear  of  fresh 
iiiassacres.  the  danger  that  the  cholera,  which 
generally  follows  the  crowding  of  the  people 
together,  will  break  out,  the  fact  that  the 
markets  have  been  robbed  and  destroyed, 
the  distressing  destitution  of  the  people,  all 
these  calamities  have  reduced  the  poor  people 
to  such  a  dreadful  condition  that  language  of 
man  is  not  able  to  describe  it. 

“Will  the  national  patriarebrte  help  the 
Armenians  after  they  are  absolutely  exter¬ 
minated  from  the  earth?  Wherever  it  will 
avail,  send  the  news  of  these  horrors.  Send 
aid  quickly,  quickly,  quickly.  Hasten  to 
our  rescue.  After  a  little  while  the  districts 
of  Erzingan  will  be  one  wide  sepulchre  for  all 
tbe  Armenians. 

“About  one-half  an  hour’s  walk  from  tbe 
city  the  Puzouan  village  and  tbe  church  there 
were  considered  a  place  of  safety,  conse¬ 
quently  tbe  Armenians  had  gathered  there, 
but  alas,  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish  savages 
polluted  even  the  sanctuary,  and  filled  it  with 
the  blood  of  Christians  Not  satisfied  with 
the  awful  deeds  they  had  already  done,  they 
crushed  the  doors  of  the  church  and  broke 
into  it,  and  of  tbe  poor  refugees  there,  one 
priest  and  forty  men,  women,  and  children 
were  butchered,  and  tbe  whole  village  pillaged 
afterward. 

“Tbe  meetings  of  our  Kaghakajan  Zhogov 
(the  Executive  Committee  of  our  churches 
and  schools),  have  been  abandoned,  because 
some  of  its  members  have  been  killed,  others 
have  been  imprisoned,  and  there  are  none  to 
act.  Even  if  any  of  them  could  be  found, 
they  do  not  dare  do  anything.  In  tbe  pangs 
of  death,  “The  People  ok  Erzinqan. 

EaziNOAN,  October  2(ttb, 


Feed  Them  Properlj 

and  careTully;  reduce  tbe  painfully  large  percentage  of 
infant  mortality.  Take  no  chances  and  make  no  expeii- 
ments  in  this  very  important  matter.  Tbe  Oall  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has  saved  thousands  of 
little  litee. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  ADVICE. 

N.,  T’hila.-  Have  a  burning  seiuation  in  my  stomach. 
Dig)  81  ion  poor.  Sallow  rotuplezion.  Please  advise. 

Take  our  Gastrine  after  meals.  Natrolitbic 
Salts,  teaspoonful  in  a  half  tumbler  of  hot  water, 
before  breakfast. 

L.  T.  R.,  Lancaster.— You  can  find  no  remedy  so 
good  as  our  Cerebrine  for  nervousness. 

M.  J.,  Pittsburg.— I  suffer  terribly  with  pains  In  tbe 
loe-er  part  of  my  back;  am  sometimes  unable  to  stand. 

Take  our  Medulline,  extract  of  the  spinal  cord, 
three  times  daily.  A  dose  of  Natrolitbic  ^lis  twice 
a  week. 

Chas.  K..  Sjracuse. — For  weakness  of  the  bladder 
take  our  Natrolitbic  Salts. 

The  Doctor. 

The  above  preparations  and  other  specialties  of  tbe 
Columbia  Chemical  Co.,  Washington,  O.  C., 
IncIndiaK  ibe  famous 

ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 

and  NATROLITHIC  SALTS. 

At  m11  Diuggists.  |34U)  Send  for  Literature. 


Soeclallv  recommended  b)  tbe  medical  re'eh- 
rltles  of  tbe  World  for  Hcrofnla,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  tbe  early  stages  ot  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  tbe  Blood,  and  for 
stimniaiiiig  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCA KD.” 

E.  EouaxRA  A  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


PAINI  Hasbrouck 

iHIliktOO  makes  a  specialty  of  tbe  use 
ofG.sfor  the  pafnb ss extrac- 
CYTDAPTinil  ‘’f  teeth.  Ras  given  to 
I*  A  I  lill^  I  lUR  70.000  peor^  witbont  ac- 
cideot. 

TPHTLI  HARVARD  BUILDING, 

Ur  I  r  r  I  H  78B  SIXTH  AFIkNCE, 

wl  I  fcifc  ill.  r--  aoa  Ht.  New  York  Cllv 


makes  a  specialty  of  tbe  use 
ofG.sfor  the  pafnb  ssextrac- 


cideot. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 
789  SIXTH  AVICNIIE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  aty 


Warren  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

TERMS  —Per  week,  one  person.  tl&  UU;  per  month,  one  per¬ 
son,  ItO  40;  two  persons.  In  one  room.  170.(0.  Special  rates  to 
parties  of  three  or  more. 

The  oldest  summer  resort  In  the  United  Statee.  Estab¬ 
lished  I7S4 

Oo-.d  Ashing,  boating  and  bathing. 

Distance  from  Richmond  &  Danrllle  R.R  .  I  mile— Waterlick. 
Distance  from  Norfolk  &  Western  R.R.,  I  miles— RWerton. 
Distance  from  Baltimore  A  Ohio  R.R  ,  4  miles— Middletown. 

^ght  different  waters,  namely:  white,  red  and  b.ne  sulphur, 
alum,  iron,  arsenic,  chalybeate  and  llthla. 

Op  I  he  top  of  the  “Three  Top  Range,"  elevation  2,100  feet 
above  the  sea. 

No  mosquitos,  gnats  or  malaria. 

C.  W.  CULLEN  «  SON,  Props.,  Cal>en  P.  O.,  To. 


GLEN 

SPRINGS. 


A  Sanatorium  for  those  seek¬ 
ing  Health  and  Kest  Open  all  lbs 
year. 

Send  for  IVuntraUd  Pamphlet. 
Wm.  E.  LicxriKG*  XLU  Mgr. 
Watkins,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS. 

I..  DEANS  ft  SON,  Solicitors  of  PatenU  and 
I’onnsellors  In  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Bnlldlng, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  ate  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  Office.) 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attenHed  to  at  fair  ratea. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  tbe  heat. 

Refer  to  the  Rvangeliat. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

yvill  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir- 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nstniments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  EvanKelist, 

•S  Union  Squaro  Now  Yor^ 


Tftt!^EVANGELI8t>  ilef ember"  10,  1805 
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TAPESTRY  PAINTING  “'MID  FliOWERS”  BY  J.  P.  DOUTHITT. 


TAPESTRY  MATERIALS 


TAPESTRY  PAINTINGS 


We  maoufacture  tapestry  materials.  Superior  to  foreign 
goods,  and  half  the  price.  Book  of  samples  10  cents. 

Send  for  Circular  ! 


2000  tapestry  paintings  to  choose  from.  3S  artists  em¬ 
ployed,  includiog  gold-medalists  of  the  Paris  Salon. 

Send  for  Circular  ! 


SCHOOL 


DECORATIONS 


Six  3  hour  tapestry-painting  lessons,  in  studio,  $5.00.  Com¬ 
plete  printed  instructions,  by  mail,  11.00.  Tapestry  paint¬ 
ings  rented;  full-size  drawings,  paints,  brushes,  etc.,  sup¬ 
plied.  Nowhere,  Paris  not  excepted,  are  such  advantages 
offered  pupils.  Catalogue  of  125  studies  sent  on  receipt  of 
25  cents. 

Send  for  Circular  ! 


Write  for  color  schemes:  desiens;  estimates.  Artists  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  d  j  every  sort  of  decorating  and 
painting.  We  are  educating  the  country  in  color-harmony. 
Relief;  stained  glass;  wall-paper;  carpets:  furniture;  draper¬ 
ies,  etc.  (Pupils  taught,  terms  $240.00  per  year.) 

Send  for  Circular  ! 


MANUAL  OF  ART  DECORATIONS 


WALL-PAPERS 


The  Art  Book  of  the  Century.  40  full-page  designs  of  in¬ 
terior  and  tapestry  studies.  11  full-page  colored  illustra¬ 
tions.  200  royal  quarto  pages.  SEND  TWO  DOLLARS. 


Designed  by  gold-medal  artists.  From  10  cents 
Samples  10  cents. 

Send  fur  Cirtular! 


AMERICAN  TAPESTRY  AND  DECORATIVE  COMPANY. 

a86  Fifth  Avenue,  ^  NEW  YORK 


XUM 


